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FOREWORD 


The author wishes to acknowledge indebted- 
ness both for information and inspiration to Jo- 
seph Gilpin Pyle’s masterly “Life of James J. 
Hill.” A study was also made of Mr. Hill’s own 
work “Highways of Progress” and an abun- 
dance of first-hand material was found in the 
old St. Paul newspapers on file with the Min- 
nesota Historical Society, particularly the “Pi- 
oneer Press.”’ In numerous instances throughout 
the story the exact words of Mr. Hill have been 
used. The fiction elements, it is believed, will be 
readily detected. Both the Minnesota Historical 
Society and the James Jerome Hill Reference 
Library were exceedingly helpful at many 
points in the preparation of the work. 

Oscar M. SULLIVAN 
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CHAPTER I 
The Country of the Young 


THE country of the young it has been in a very real 
sense. Not a fantastic fairyland, but a vast, rich sec- 
tion of the earth that had gone for ages almost un- 
touched by man, the scene of the latest westward 
push of the Nordic race, the new-found home of a 
clear-eyed, aggressive people. Prairie, forests, and 
mountains; young land, young blood, young hopes. 
The American Northwest was sure of development 
sooner or later. Government experts and others not 
officially licensed might hold it back for a time by 
annexing it to the great American Desert, but the 
truth must eventually have come out. The physical 
obstacles would be overcome. A new epic would be 
written. 

It might have one hero or a score of semi-heroes. 
As things turned out it had one outstanding hero, 
and it was put decades ahead by this piece of for- 
tune. He made a Titanic impress upon the history of 
the entire region. Millions were to find their lives 
made richer by his career. None came within the 
“field of force” of his personality without being 


strongly affected thereby. Those who were closest 
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to him naturally were influenced the most deeply. 
Some were simply unquestioning and unthinking 
liegemen. But a few others not only took their parts 
in the drama but tried in their limited way to get an 
inkling of its meaning. 

In this last group was Lucien Ryder. He came 
within Jim Hill’s ken when only a very small boy, 
and remained within it during all the stirring events 
of the empire-building. He was conscious of spend- 
ing his life in the shadow of the Colossus. On some 
this would have had a dwarfing, cramping effect, but 
his own personality was in many respects so different 
and so contrasting that it tended only to develop 
him. He found a zest in taking part in the epochal 
deeds even as a henchman, and his efforts to under- 
stand the great figure, now as a benefactor of his 
family and himself, now as a youthful ideal, and now 
as a national and world force, had the result of en- 
livening his days remarkably. 

It began, as he always remembered, in 1870, when 
he was six years old. He was living in the little lum- 
ber and trading town of St. Cloud, on the banks of 
the Mississippi River. The upper Mississippi does 
not look much like the majestic Father of Waters, 
but, small stream that it is here, it was sufficient for 
the purposes of the loggers. It was responsible for 
one of the industries of the town, and the needs of 
the farmers on the surrounding prairie called into 
being most of the others. 
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Since 1867 the place had enjoyed additional im- 
portance, destined to be very temporary, as the termi- 
nus of the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, and the 
transhipping point for the Red River trade. It was 
always a great day for the little red-headed boy 
when the Red River carts, or Pembina carts, as they 
were also called, were in town. They stood for the 
world, romance, and adventure, much more than did 
the railroad which brought in people and goods from 
the other direction. There was so much of the color- 
ful and so much of the bizarre about the drivers and 
their crude carts that they always made the boy’s 
blood tingle. Promptly at the close of winter they 
came, bringing furs from the North, and after a 
brief rest started back over the prairie with mer- 
chandise for Pembina, the little Dakota town on the 
Canadian border whence everything was shipped 
down the Red River to the Earl of Selkirk’s and 
other settlements in the Lake Winnipeg country. 
Most of the drivers were half- or quarter-breeds, 
and picked their costumes without prejudice from the 
wardrobe of civilization or savagery as their fancies 
dictated. A favorite garb was one of blue cloth with 
many more brass buttons than were needed for util- 
ity, and a red sash about the waist. Bead-worked 
caps and the customary Indian moccasins completed 
the brilliant picture. 

The carts were as primitive as the drivers. They 
were made entirely of wood, fastened with leather, 
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and had solid wooden wheels. The motive power was 
provided by oxen. Each driver took charge of several 
carts. As no oil or grease was used on the axles, the 
screeching when a brigade of the carts set out made 
the heavens ring. The elder Ryder kept a general 
store, hence Lucien saw rather more of the Red 
River cartmen than did his playmates. 

Only one other thing in his St. Cloud days did he 
remember as well as the picturesque carts, aside 
from the times when he saw Jim Hill. That was the 
delight of getting out on the prairie to the south or 
west of St. Cloud, in the early spring or summer. 
Sometimes this happened when his father took him 
along on a drive to see a farmer in the country, some- 
times when his mother or some other older person 
took him for a walk. Always the vast expanse before 
~ him gave him a thrill, always he wondered how far 
it was to the place where that blue dome met the 
seemingly limitless green. He was to see much of 
the prairie intermittently in later years, to the north 
and to the west, and each time it gave him the same 
feeling. A sense of the bigness of things, a sense of 
needing to look far and take much into one’s mind 
in order to understand. There were occasions after- 
ward when he wondered whether his chief had not 
found in the same way inspiration for his plans 
reaching far in time and space. 

But it was not in the spring, nor when the Pem- 
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bina carts were in town, that Jim Hill first came to 
the store. It was in March and the winter still had 
a fairly tight hold on the country. He came in the 
late afternoon to transact some business with the 
elder Ryder. Lucien was playing rather aimlessly 
about the store, and noticed the new-comer at once. 
He stopped to look at him, then kept his eyes on him 
all the time the stranger was engaged with his fa- 
ther. There was something strong and compelling 
about the man that was evident even to a child. He 
walked with a quick, springy step, he was so direct 
and forthright, he seemed to radiate energy. He 
was not in reality tall, but his large head and broad 
shoulders were likely to give one that impression. It 
was a day when the majority of men hid their fea- 
tures behind such hirsute adornment as they could 
raise, but even a bearded lip and chin could not con- 
ceal the strength of this man’s face. A prominent 
nose, heavy eyebrows, piercing dark eyes, and a mane 
of dark hair combined to make up a personality that 
would cause anyone to stop and look a second time. 
Here was force, here was life. A child is usually more 
sensitive to personal magnetism than an adult. The 
small boy continued to watch the stranger. 

The colloquy with the storekeeper was concluded 
soon, and as the newcomer turned around he saw the 
boy’s eyes glued upon him. He smiled, then went 
over and patted him on the head. 
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“Well, little fellow,” he said, “why stick in the 
store when sledding is so good? Are you Mr. Ryder’s 
boy?” 

Lucien was abashed, but admitted he belonged to 
Mr. Ryder, and volunteered his first name. 

“Tucien, eh? Fine name. And what do you do for 
fun around here?” 

The boy thought of things he liked and then said: 

“T like the big carts, and the funny drivers and 
the noise they make. That’s bully!” 

“Ye means the Red River carts,” the father ex- 
plained. “He just can’t see enough of them.” 

The visitor chuckled, with the chuckle of a man 
who gets real enjoyment out of mirth. 

“Tm afraid,” he answered, “he hasn’t many years 
to see them. The freight teams are taking most of 
‘the trade now, and one of these days the railroads 
will be built further out, then you will see the last 
of the squeaking carts. One of these days, my boy, 
Ill tell you a story or two about the Red River men. 
I?ll see you when I come back, Ryder.” 

With that he left the store. The boy was prepared 
to be immensely pleased with himself for attracting 
the notice of such a great man, but wilted a little 
under his father’s reproaches that it wasn’t right to 
stare at visitors. Ryder was not a stern man, how- 
ever, and took away the sting by telling all about 
the caller. 

“That’s Jim Hill, a big business man of St. Paul,” 
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he said. “He runs steamboats and buys and sells 
things for other people, and deals in fuel and does 
a lot of things. He’s going to Fort Garry and will 
see me on the way back.” 

The boy was soon to hear his father express con- 
cern that their visitor might not get back from his 
adventurous trip. Winter was loath to leave the scene 
that year, and heavy snowfalls and blizzards came in 
the next few days. When finally the stage came back 
from Burns they heard that the travellers had indeed 
gotten through but after spending several nights in 
the snow and shoveling their way for twenty miles. 
Later Judge Malmros of St. Paul reached town with 
the news that he had met Hill after the latter had 
left Old Corner and that he was proceeding on his 
way with a dog sledge, having bought the finest dog 
team to be found anywhere. Still the Ryders were 
fearful, because the snow storms had continued, and 
the danger to a solitary traveler with a dog team 
over the unmarked and almost uninhabited prairie 
was not by any means a trifle. 

At last news came that he had reached Fort Garry 
safely. Then almost on the heels of the news he put 
in an appearance himself, exuberant, exultant, keyed 
up even beyond his usual tenseness. Lucien heard 
from his mother that the big St. Paul business man 
was to be with them for supper. He was going over 
something of deep concern with Ryder, seated by the 
desk at the back of the store, and the customers were 
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being left entirely to the clerk, a very unusual hap- 
pening. What took place that evening in the lving 
rooms over the store Lucien remembered as well 
as if he had himself heard and comprehended all of 
it. His father narrated it to the family so often in 
later years that it became a part of his memory. But 
the part that was genuinely his was a brief fifteen 
minutes after the evening meal when the visitor grat- 
ified his tiny admirer by telling him the stories he 
had promised about the Red River men. 

“Oh yes,” he began suddenly, as he picked the 
boy up, “I promised to tell you a story or two. You 
are the boy who likes the Red River carts. I know 
the men who first started sending the carts down 
here. Mr. Kittson was the first man to think of us- 
ing them for this trade. He lived in Pembina then 
but is in St. Paul now. He is a good friend of mine. 
The man who first thought of getting a bunch of 
those carts together and sending a brigade of them 
down is Joe Rolette. You’d like him. He dresses 
something like these friends of yours that drive the 
carts. He’ll be famous for two things, starting the 
great Pembina cart trade and saving the capital for 
St. Paul. They liked him so well they sent him to the 
legislature where they make the laws for us. Some 
people wanted to move the capital away from St. 
Paul and hand it to the other Saint down in the south- 
ern part of the state, St. Peter. It looked pretty bad 
for a while. Then the Honorable Joe got his hands 
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on the bill and nobody could find him. He wasn’t 
seen again until it was too late to pass that bill.” He 
stopped to chuckle over the recollection of the French 
Canadian’s coup. 

“Now my boy,” he went on, “let’s see if you no- 
tice things. When the Red River carts go out over 
the prairie what happens to the grass?” 

“Oh, I know,” the boy replied. “The cartwheels 
cut two big tracks in the prairie. You can see the black 
dirt.” 

“Does anything grow in the tracks afterward?” 
the man asked, his eyes twinkling. 

“Sure it does,” was Lucien’s answer. “The grass 
grows up again just as soon as it can.” 

“Remember that, my boy, and don’t let anyone 
ever tell you the prairie is no good.” 

As he said this Ryder came into the room. He put 
the child down and continued his discussion with the 
father. It was not until next day that Lucien heard 
of the big things that had been decided. It was years 
before he understood the bigger things that had been 
talked about. 


CHAPTER II 
The Red River Trade 


Tue great event of the evening had been a prop- 
osition by Hill to Ryder that the latter should repre- 
sent his firm, Hill, Griggs & Co., at St. Cloud, taking 
care of the transhipping of freight and passengers. 
The firm was carrying on a general transportation, 
fuel, and commission business. Important among their 
interests were a contract with the St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad to furnish it with fuel, a wood and coal 
business, conduct of a warehouse, and an agency for 
the “free traders” of the Red River Country, that 
is, those outside the Hudson Bay Company. Each 
member of the firm had a particular part of the busi- 
ness on which to concentrate special attention, and 
Hill had for his the transportation end, but in fact 
he was the dominating spirit of the whole concern. 
He had come back from Fort Garry with plans 
for a big expansion of the Red River part of the 
business. There was no doubt he would see it through. 
He had verified his shrewd guess as to the impor- 
tance of the trade, and with his faculty of looking 


into the future, that was afterward considered un- 
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canny, had caught a vision of greater and still greater 
developments. He intended to have a steamboat on 
the Red River at the earliest possible moment. Pend- 
ing that he meant to ship freight by teams from St. 
Cloud to the river, then send it down to Fort Garry 
and Winnipeg by flat boats. The stage of water 
would determine where the flat boats were to start. 
At the beginning of the season they could be loaded 
at Breckenridge, but later on it would have to be 
further down the river. He expected to spend a 
good deal of time in the valley himself that summer, 
but in any event he needed a reliable person at St. 
Cloud and there might be occasional duties in the 
field with greater responsibilities as the traffic de- 
veloped. He had taken a liking to Ryder the first 
time he had met him. This had been confirmed by 
later dealings. The man was of a Connecticut fam- 
ily, of a type with which Hill was familiar in St. 
Paul, intelligent, conscientious, and hard working. 
His range of information and accurate memory for 
figures had especially impressed the visitor, who al- 
though only thirty-two years of age at this time was 
already a keen appraiser of men. 

The new plan would involve disposing of the 
store, and this for a time was the sticking point. 
Several considerations finally outweighed the objec- 
tion, however. One was the prospect for increasingly 
greater financial return and another was the hope 
that with success might come the possibility of resi- 
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dence in the metropolis, St. Paul, with all of its 
advantages for Mrs. Ryder and the children. A brief 
consultation with his wife brought a favorable ver- 
dict, and Ryder gave his answer before the close 
of the evening. 

Jim Hill was in fine fettle that night. He was in 
one of those expansive moods that were characteristic 
of him when he was concerned with a great enter- 
prise. It was almost as though he had been thinking 
so much during the solitude of the long journey that 
he had to unburden himself to the first kindred spirit 
he met. He knew that Ryder was sympathetic and 
trustworthy. 

“This is the real look ahead,” he confided. “This 
is where the big trade is going to be. Settlers will 
soon be pouring into that country. The Canadians 
want to develop the Winnipeg region and it won’t 
be long before people will know how rich the land 
is in the American part of the valley. Any company 
that is ready to transport the people up there and 
supply them with merchandise will make good prof- 
its. Have you ever been in that section?” 

Ryder indicated a negative answer. 

“Well,” Hill continued, “I noticed it particularly 
as I came back. It is rich black earth, the best you 
can find anywhere for farming. And to think our 
government experts have been telling the people that 
the whole region is a barren waste, unfit for any- 
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thing. Have you ever heard what Professor Henry 
of the Smithsonian said?” 

This time the host could respond. It was a much 
mooted point in the Northwest. 

“Said something about it all being a desert, didn’t 
her? 

“Yes, that’s about it,” Hill replied. “I can give it 
to you exactly: ‘The country may also be considered, 
in comparison with other portions of the United 
States, a wilderness, unfitted for the use of the hus- 
bandman, although in some of the mountain valleys, 
as at Salt Lake, by means of irrigation a precarious 
supply of food may be obtained.’ Much he knows 
about it.” 

Ryder was not backward about agreeing, and 
added: 

“T think myself that government engineer who 
made a survey for a railway from St. Paul to the 
Pacific passing through this section and past Fort 
Union and Fort Benton had the right of it. Let’s 
see, what’s his name?” 

“Stevens. Major Isaac Stevens, governor of Wash- 
ington Territory and afterwards killed at the head 
of his regiment in the Battle of Chantilly,” the guest 
at once supplied. “He ought to know. He went 
through all of it. You heard about Seward’s speech 
in St. Paul, didn’t you? I sometimes wonder whether 
-he was just giving the voters some blarney or whether 
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he followed Stevens in believing in this country and 
thought it was sure to make St. Paul a big city.” 

“Tet’s see,” Ryder interjected. “He said some- 
thing about Minnesota being the central part of the 
continent, where the agricultural products of North 
America must pour out their tributes to the world, 
and the ultimate seat of power being destined to be 
found somewhere near the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi. Wasn’t that it?” 

“Yes, youve got it pretty well,” returned the 
guest, “and I wouldn’t be surprised but what some 
day people will admit that as a seer W. H. Seward 
was a pretty good success. Maybe they will even stop 
laughing about his buying Alaska.” 

“Maybe,” Ryder agreed for courtesy. 

Hill grew still more personal and intimate. 

“Do you know,” he volunteered in his eager vi- 
brant voice, “I’ve always liked the idea of the trans- 
portation business better than anything else. When I 
was a schoolboy I used to daydream about running 
boats on the Ganges or the Hooghly or the Indus, 
showing those Orientals how to get a little more out 
of life than they do. I’ve liked the steamboat part 
of my present business better than the rest. But the 
Mississippi isn’t the place with a future. Even the 
Red River won’t be a highway for very many years. 
The railroad is the coming thing. When I saw that 
- first ten miles of railroad opened in Minnesota be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis, the beginning of 
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the St. Paul & Pacific, I thought I knew what was 
going to develop the Northwest for us. If the right 
people could get control of that railroad, you’d see 
some trade and some settling of empty land that 
would surprise you. I’d like to be in on it when it 
happens.” 

“Don’t you think the Northern Pacific will give 
us a pretty good railroad in Minnesota?” Ryder 
asked. “I hear they are going ahead with building 
this summer.” 

“You never can tell,” Hill returned. “Sometimes 
these promoters are more interested in land grants 
than they are in giving the public a genuine railroad 
service. But they surely will open up quite a region 
if they build that line the way they have planned.” 

He lapsed into silence, as though he were mentally 
tracing the route of the new line. Brainerd had been 
selected as the headquarters, but the road was really 
to start at Superior and Duluth, then go to Brainerd, 
then to Moorhead on the Red River and on out 
across the Dakota prairie. A connection had been 
secured with Duluth over another road, so the actual 
construction could be started at Thompson’s Junction, 
some distance out. It was no secret that every effort 
would be made to reach the Red River as soon as pos- 
sible. Probably Hill was wondering how soon, if at 
all, the projectors of the road would see that the 
immediately practical thing to do was to connect with 
the Twin Cities and the Winnipeg country. If they 
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saw this in time his own far-visioned prize would be 
lost. 

The guest’s outburst of confidence was over, but 
he resumed his affability to recount details of the trip 
north. He told how he had been caught in a severe 
blizzard, how the dogs had lost the trail and gone 
in circles, and how finally by a piece of sheer luck 
he had found a cabin just at nightfall. It was a 
hair’s-breadth ’scape. 

One other incident Ryder recalled having been 
mentioned when events some years later brought it 
again into his mind. Shortly after Hill had entered 
Manitoba he met another man traveling by dog team. 
He stopped to exchange greetings as was customary, 
and learned that the person he had encountered in 
this chance manner was Donald A. Smith, the special 
commissioner sent out by the Government to deal 
with the revolt of the half-breeds known as “Riel’s 
Rebellion.” 

“That’s a man you will hear from,” he told Ryder. 

The next day the visitor continued his trip, eager 
as he said to get back to his family again and to see 
his business partners about the new plans. Lucien 
was not aware of any marked change in the family 
fortunes until the store was sold and they moved 
into a frame house away from the business part of 
town. If anything, he rather resented the change be- 
cause he missed some of the company he used to have 
in the store. His father was busier, too, and at times 
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away from home for days. The next few years he 
remembered chiefly as a time when a good many 
strangers were going through town on their way 
north. His father’s responsibilities seemed to be 
growing heavier every year. In fact, what had hap- 
pened was that by 1871 the steamer had been placed 
on the river by Hill’s firm, and a great deal of the 
immigration from eastern Canada was being handled 
by them. The only practicable route was to come into 
the United States and go by way of St. Paul. The en- 
terprising Hill, Griggs & Co. took charge of them 
here, sent them to St. Cloud by railway, then by 
stage to the Red River and on to Manitoba by 
steamer. It was small wonder that the elder Ryder 
was kept more than busy. 

For a time the shrewd Hill had secured a monop- 
oly of the transportation business in the extreme 
north. He called the attention of the United States 
authorities to the law requiring that all goods pass- 
ing through American territory and intended for 
Canada be bonded. He was ready to comply with it 
himself and the Hudson Bay Company’s steamer 
International and the Pembina cart brigades were 
not. The law was enforced and for a while he was 
the only carrier. Then Donald Smith made a counter- 
stroke. He had the International transferred to the 
Hudson Bay Company’s agent at St. Paul, Norman 
W. Kittson, an American citizen, who saw to the 
bonding of the steamer and put it into general trans- 
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portation of freight and passengers instead of only 
company business. The monopoly ended, but the 
ground was prepared for a further expansion. The 
next year Kittson and Hill, Griggs & Co. combined 
as the Red River Transportation Line, later to be 
taken over as the Red River Transportation Co. by 
Kittson and Hill alone. Meanwhile in 1872 the 
Northern Pacific Railroad had reached Moorhead. 
A considerable part of the freight traffic now came 
by way of the Great Lakes and over the new railroad 
to Moorhead, then down the river by steamer. The 
teaming from St. Cloud fell off. The Pembina carts 
passed into history. 

Hill came to St. Cloud fairly often, and became 
more than ever the idol of the small boy. His trips 
to Manitoba had been repeated, although now he 
usually started from whatever town happened to be 
the latest western terminus of the St. Paul & Pacific 
on the Breckenridge division. No matter how hurried 
he was, and he always seemed to be hurried, he could 
usually find time to tell Lucien a tale of adventures 
in the Canadian country or the Red River region. 
One that Lucien particularly remembered and that 
increased his healthy respect was about a journey on 
snowshoes in the Red River Valley. It seems that 
Hill became suspicious of his half-breed guide and 
cut loose from him. His supplies were on a sled 
drawn by dogs, but he himself had to travel on foot. 
He went three days before he reached a cabin. The 
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last day’s trip he had covered seventy miles, taking 
about fourteen hours for it. He had nothing to eat 
on the trip but pemmican. 

The elder Ryder had conceived quite as strong 
an admiration for his capable energetic chief as had 
his son, though with a different foundation. The 
two men had several marked tastes in common. Both 
were eager acquirers of facts, especially commercial 
facts, both were enthusiasts over the Northwest, and 
both were fond of books. They had much to chat 
about whenever they could find the time after dis- 
posing of urgent affairs. In his confidential moments, 
and particularly when they were together on a trip, 
_ Hill returned again and again to his dream of one 
day having a railroad. The possibilities in the rickety 
St. Paul & Pacific system especially seemed to at- 
tract him. 

As one year followed another the dream seemed 
to be becoming more and more impossible of realiza- 
tion. There were times when Ryder despite his al- 
most unquestioning acceptance of his superior’s point 
of view was disposed to think the railroad subject 
the one weak point in an otherwise able and gifted 
mind. The Northern Pacific was apparently riding 
the full tide of success. Jay Cooke & Co. were floating 
the bonds, the money was going into construction 
immediately, the rails were daily being placed farther 
out on the prairie. One of the first moves of the 
Northern Pacific officials had been to acquire con- 
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trol of the St. Paul & Pacific by purchase of stock. 
They clearly intended to use this line as a feeder for 
their own. They supplied money for further work 
on the vassal line, and it would be only a question of 
time until they would build the projected line to 
the Manitoba border. Ryder wondered if even the 
steamboat business on the Red River might not even- 
tually be ruined by such a development, just as the 
Pembina cart trade had in its time been killed. What 
would Hill go into then, if he still had resources? 
Perhaps into the coal business, for he was always 
gathering information about fuel deposits and acquir- 
ing rights in such lands. 

Anyhow he was a good man to be with, and some- 
how Ryder believed implicitly he would emerge as 
a leading figure. Many of the developments and dis- 
cussions of these years Lucien did not hear of until 
he was older. It was in a later time of crisis, when all 
the state was watching the race to make the prize 
assured, that the father lked to tell many of the in- 
timate talks he had had about this very project. For 
the present Lucien’s chief concern was to play and 
grow, and he did these all the more effectively for 
living in an atmosphere of talk about the greatness of 
the Northwest, about more and more steamboats and 
railroads, about the genius of the quick-moving 
bearded man who was so friendly to him and so ap- 
preciative of his father. 

Then suddenly a change came in the aspect of 
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things. The boom that seemed only the Northwest’s 
birthright slackened. The panic of 1873 was at hand. 
Jay Cooke & Co. failed. There was no more money 
for construction on the Northern Pacific. Immigra- 
tion and trade became slack. Ryder was apprehensive. 
The outlook was surely turning gloomy. He went to 
St. Paul to check up with his superior on plans for 
the next season. He expected to find him discouraged, 
perhaps even tormented with fears of financial dis- 
aster. Instead he faced the twinkling eye and quiet 
smile that betokened confidence and rising hopes. To 
Jim Hill the ill wind had blown at least one good. 
The Northern Pacific had been unable to meet the 
terms of its stock purchase which gave it control of 
the St. Paul & Pacific. Its grip had relaxed and the 
weakling road had been set free. It had speedily 
tumbled into bankruptcy. Now might be the time 
for the great venture. 


CHAPTER III 
Jim Hill’s Luck 


In his later years Lucien was to hear a great deal 
about “Hill’s luck.” For a long time this was the 
favored way people explained the sudden rise of the 
young Northwestern business man, and even his con- 
tinued success. 

Lucien was frequently to come across this paltry 
explanation and to marvel at the fatuity of mankind 
when he tried to set them right. He was doubly sure 
- of his ground, because he knew so many of the facts 
of these crucial years almost at first hand from his 
father, and because in his law study days he had read 
with especial care and especial interest the record of 
the cases which bore in any way on the acquisition of 
the St. Paul & Pacific. The story was an old and un- 
mistakable one, a man with vision pressing steadily 
and tirelessly toward his goal. Even though during 
most of the time he was only a boy in his pre- 
adolescent years, Lucien could remember well the 
suspense and the absorbing anxiety of that period. 

The first step that affected the Ryders was their 
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George Ryder could be more helpful to him if lo- 
cated there than at any other point. He had two rea- 
sons for this: he wanted Ryder to become more 
thoroughly conversant with railroad freight han- 
dling, and he felt that for the gathering of facts 
about the St. Paul & Pacific and the analysis of their 
meaning he would have at hand an assistant after 
his own heart. He therefore transferred to the Red 
River trade the superintendent in charge of the 
freight handling under the contract with the St. Paul 
& Pacific, and gave the position to Ryder. 

So it was that in the spring of 1874 Lucien saw 
for the first time what all Minnesotans then looked 
upon as the big city. It had a population of perhaps 
thirty thousand, although the city boosters even then 
claimed the forty thousand which the 1880 census 
showed had materialized by that date. Located at 
the head of navigation on the Mississippi, with the 
river trade still flourishing, and with all the North- 
western railroads making it their terminus, it was 
certain to become a second Chicago or New York 
not only in the fond imagination of its citizens but 
in the sober consideration of most others. Anyone 
who would have predicted that it was to be surpassed 
in population within the next ten years by the younger 
city up the river would have been ridiculed. 

But if at this date everyone expected St. Paul to 
become a metropolis, it was evident that the first 
planners of the city had not felt so sure. The streets 
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in the part of the town first settled were made as 
narrow as in any of the eastern cities dating from 
colonial times. Apparently the founders thought the 
city might be confined to the lowland and therefore 
every inch of ground should be utilized. By 1874 the 
population had already spread to the heights on the 
east, north, and west of the old town. But it was still 
a question where the fine residence section was to be. 
Jim Hill, or James J. Hill, as the newer arrivals 
called him until their newness wore off, continued 
to live in the old section called Lower Town and 
even during these years built a new house there. 
When he chose a temporary residence during the 
period of construction he went over to the east on 
the height called Dayton’s Bluff. George Ryder 
thought of his new location as reasonably permanent 
and hence believed it was the wisest plan to buy a 
home instead of renting. He wished to be as close 
to his chief as possible, but of course could not afford 
to live among the first people of the city. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in securing a comfortable and not 
unattractive white: brick house farther out in Lower 
Town. It had a fair-sized yard where Lucien and his 
younger brother Tom could play, and it was within 
easy walking distance of school. Here the Ryders 
were to live until the tide of business and the inrush 
of foreign population made the surroundings uncon- 
genial. 

For the present every member of the family was 
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supremely satisfied. The father had an important 
post in a business of large operations, and a pros- 
pective part in promoting a still larger enterprise. 
The quiet, rather dreamy little mother was im- 
mensely pleased over the outlook for a complete edu- 
cation for the children. As for Lucien and Tom, it 
was a year before they became at all adjusted to the 
novelties and excitements of city life. 

Although the crude frontier stage was long past, 
there was still variety and color in the daily hap- 
penings. The town which came so near being called 
“Pip’s Eye” was a good many years settling down to 
a respectability even remotely consonant with its 
saintly name. The Sioux and Ojibway no longer as 
in early days playfully sniped each other in the 
streets while the outraged citizens sent hurry-up calls 
to Fort Snelling for the cavalry. But the river trade 
landed many roughs here, the railroads brought 
dangerous hangers-on, and the gateway character of 
the place for the immigration of the whole region 
added much picturesque material. Crimes of violence 
were somewhat frequent, and fires were unduly com- 
mon. Where the half-breed had formerly been the 
suspicious character upon whom all sinister happen- 
ings were hung, the Swede as the most recent alien 
now figured in the réle. 

The dominant part of the population was still the 
old American stock but the Irish and Germans were 
so numerous as to foreshadow a coming importance. 
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In the main there was greater amity between the 
various elements than in most communities. Faith in 
the future of the Northwest in general and of St. 
Paul in particular was a powerful bond. The fre- 
quency of communal celebrations of one kind or 
another intensified the feeling and made the begin- 
nings of an unusually distinctive local spirit. 
Occasionally a flair for the sensational cropped 
out. To offset the prevalent impression in other sec- 
tions that the climate of the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley was rigorous a clever real estate operator con- 
ceived the plan of getting up a steamboat excursion 
in December. It was carried out with a bravado 
worthy of the bold thought, and was widely adver- 
tised. The excursionists wore linen dusters and car- 
ried palm leaf fans. Skeptics were known to insin- 
uate that buffalo coats were underneath the linen 
dusters but the scheme was quite successful and 
was repeated until one year the river was mean 
enough to freeze up in November. Whenever a dis- 
tinguished visitor came there were band concerts and 
parades and receptions on a scale that was fondly 
believed to outdo other cities of the West. A sub- 
ject of especial pride was the rapidly extending sys- 
tem of horse car lines. True they had unusual diffi- 
culties in negotiating the hills which were coming 
to form the residential hinterland, but the feat could 
be done by adding a mule to the traction power at 
the critical stretch and if occasionally all equine ef- 
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forts were in vain, the passengers considered it no 
indignity to get out and push. 

These were among the marvels that kept Lucien 
wide-eyed for a long time. If he missed some things 
that he had enjoyed in the prairie country, he found 
many others to replace them and he had no trouble 
in believing his teachers and others of his elders 
when they told him he was living in a wonderful age 
in which invention had made all things possible and 
had surrounded people with unheard of comforts 
and advantages. Mrs. Ryder, too, found her expec- 
tations quite exceeded. She had many opportunities 
to indulge her taste for good music, and once in a 
while even some of the high grade stage productions 
came to the city. She was particularly impressed dur- 
ing her first year by the presentation of “London 
Assurance.” 

To George Ryder alone the removal to the city 
meant a much greater increase in work than in 
pleasure. His regular duties were more exacting 
than they had been in St. Cloud and in addition he 
had the seemingly endless investigations, inquiries 
and compilations of facts concerning the St. Paul & 
Pacific, But he had absorbed some of the spirit of 
his chief and found himself so caught up in the 
game that his real pleasure was in each step that ad- 
vanced the plan to any extent. Railroad finance and 
railroad operation in those days were each a fearful 
and wonderful thing. Jim Hill wanted to know and 
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to have at his fingers’ ends every detail about the 
bankrupt road on which he had fixed his hopes. He 
found out at first hand an amazing number of things, 
but in addition there were countless others in which 
the help of Ryder was invaluable. 

Sometimes the accumulation of these items in- 
volved trips over one of the various lines of the 
company, sometimes an inspection of the right of 
way of one of the uncompleted portions, sometimes 
a visit to a county seat to check up land titles and 
mortgages. Ryder had use for all of the education, 
formal and informal, that he had acquired. Although 
coming from a family that was strong for schooling, 
he had not gone further than the academy which 
gave an equivalent of a classical high school course. 
‘He was the oldest of three boys and was sacrificed to 
the requirements of the home farm in order that his 
brothers might have college training. Nevertheless, 
an aptitude for legal and commercial matters had 
enabled him to pick up gradually a surprisingly good 
grounding in such lines, so that his understanding 
and appraisal of a mortgage, a land title, or a con- 
tract were as reliable as those of most lawyers. 

His apprenticeship under Hill had also given him 
a discernment regarding transportation factors. Hence 
it was not only in gathering the information that he 
was of use to his chief but in evaluating it as well, 
and in checking over the latter’s results and con- 
clusions. Ryder had become familiar by this time 
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with the tremendous range of Hill’s mind and the 
tenacity with which he kept facts once acquired, even 
the most detailed mathematical facts, but he still con- 
tinued to marvel and to find that he had to enlarge 
his idea of the man’s possibilities in these directions. 

“Flow do you do it?” he asked one day, after an 
unusually surprising demonstration. “You seem to 
know all about political economy, history, agricul- 
ture, finance, and law, and I don’t think you have 
spent as much time in school as I have. I hear you 
came to St. Paul in 1856 and you couldn’t have been 
very old then.” 

Hill laughed. 

“No, I wasn’t,” he replied. “I was just eighteen 
then. I left school when I was fourteen. Had a good 
academy training, though, and I’ve been reading ever 
since. I guess the only trick is to read things that 
count, notice things that count, and remember them.” 

It was shortly after this that he said to Ryder one 
day: 

“T think Norman Kittson can be depended on to 
stand by me in this deal. I’ve talked to him and 
talked to him time and again when we have met over 
at the club house. I felt sure he would be with me 
because we’ve gotten along so well together in the 
Red River business but he’s never seemed to get on 
fire about it. He agreed with me to-day, though, that 
if we mean to do it we had better get started while 
there is a chance of connecting with the road the 
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Canadians are going to build from Winnipeg to the 
border. We’re going to see if we can’t get Donald 
Smith into it, too.” 

A little later Donald Smith was in St. Paul, and 
Ryder was soon aware of the outcome. Smith like 
the canny Scot he was had asked for information 
about the derelict—complete, definite, and detailed 
information. This was precisely what Hill with 
Ryder’s assistance had been preparing. A mass of it 
was at once turned over, and efforts were redoubled 
to secure more. 

It was little wonder that the conservative Kittson 
and Smith hesitated. A railroad in those days had not 
been looked upon as a plain, downright commercial 
venture. It had economic purposes, it was true, but 
in the main it was political, a state, regional, or na- 
tional necessity. As such the Union Pacific and the 
Central Pacific had been built. As such the Northern 
Pacific was now in delayed process of building. As 
such the Canadian Pacific was projected. As such 
many local roads in Minnesota had been projected 
and a few constructed. Promoters of a railroad ex- 
pected to profit somewhat from the sale of stock, 
but mostly from the land grants and even cash sub- 
sidies that eager commonwealths were offering in 
order to secure transportation facilities. The Union 
Pacific had received from the nation a subsidy of 
$27,226,512 in government bonds and the Central 
Pacific a subsidy of $27,855,680. Each road had a 
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grant of public lands of 12,800 acres per mile of 
road. The Northern Pacific was given a land grant 
of twenty sections per mile of road in Minnesota 
and Oregon and double this in the territories. It did 
not get a subsidy but the directors kept begging for 
one at the door of Congress for quite a few years. 

The St. Paul & Pacific itself was a land grant rail- 
road which as the Minnesota & Pacific was launched 
in 1857 before the Northern Pacific was chartered 
or Minnesota admitted to the Union. The Federal 
Government made a land grant at first of six sections 
to the mile and later of ten. Minnesota, as soon as 
it became a state also undertook to help with a bond 
issue, using the land grant as security. The sum of 
$100,000 was allowed for every ten miles of grad- 
ing and the same amount for every ten miles of com- 
pleted road. The loan was exhausted in 1859 and the 
road went bankrupt, later to emerge as the St. Paul 
& Pacific. 

Under the terms of the Federal Act the line had 
to be completed in ten years or the land would revert 
to the United States. The time limit had been ex- 
tended, but there was no reason to expect further 
clemency, and the lands were still a long way from 
being earned. They figured in Hill’s plan for the 
railroad mainly as a basis for credit and for drawing 
in immigration which would make business for the 
line. But the fascinating part of the vision to him 
was the sound traffic the road would have once it 
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were completed down the Red River Valley and 
once it had Manitoba connected with the Twin Cities. 
He had the novel idea that a road should pay its 
way and his hands were itching to get this particular 
road and try it out. He talked railroad incessantly to 
any of his friends who were sympathetic listeners, 
and of course to his confidential employee most of 
all. 

The figures they assembled did not in truth make 
a very optimistic picture. The road bed and equip- 
ment were none too good and while times were slack 
income had dropped off greatly. Each year that 
further construction was delayed made the land 
grant less certain of being added to the assets. The 
Northern Pacific was in difficult straits itself, but it 
ardently wished to acquire parts of the road as feed- 
ers for its own lines and at all costs to stop further 
extension in the Red River Valley which it wished 
to have for its own territory. By its charter the St. 
Paul & Pacific was required to build from the Twin 
Cities ‘o Breckenridge, a distance of 225 miles, and 
from the same starting point to St. Cloud and north 
to St. Vincent on the Canadian border, a distance of 
about 310 miles. The road was completed to Brecken- 
ridge and to Sauk Rapids, just above St. Cloud, and 
this portion had been turned over to a subsidiary com- 
pany called the First Division of the St. Paul & 
Pacific which had financed itself in part by a bond 
issue of $15,000,000 floated in Holland by a firm of 
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Amsterdam bankers. It is said that less than 50 per 
cent. of the cash realized from the bond issue was 
actually available for construction purposes after 
the various demands for loan promotion had been 
met. 

The remaining portion of the railroad, which was 
left with the parent company, consisted of sixty miles 
between Sauk Rapids and Brainerd graded but not 
having rails and 104 miles supposedly completed on 
the route from St. Cloud to St. Vincent. These 104 
miles, however, were north and south of Glyndon, 
where the road crossed the Northern Pacific, and 
did not link with the rest of the system but served 
when operated at all as a mere adjunct to the larger 
road. The iron rails had been bought in small lots 
whenever the road had money available and in con- 
sequence as many as fifteen different patterns of rails 
had been used. Railroad men joked about it and 
called it “two streaks of rust and a right of way.” 

On the financial side the condition of the system 
was even worse. Indebtedness, litigation, and fore- 
closures faced it in every quarter. In 1873 the com- 
pany had defaulted on the Dutch bonds and a re- 
ceiver had been appointed. The bondholders selected 
a committee to represent them and named a financial 
firm in New York as their American representative. 
One of the committee, a Mr. John Carp, came to the 
United States to investigate. His report showed the 
almost hopeless tangle of the finances and also that 
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the only way out lay in the investment of more 
money. Victimized once, the thrifty Dutch thought 
it poor policy to send good money after bad money. 
They refused to put in another penny. So matters 
stood at a deadlock. The receiver made spasmodic 
efforts to do further building in order to save the 
land grant, but was unable to raise money. The in- 
debtedness of the company was thought to be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $30,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000 or even more. At the same time if the road 
were sold at foreclosure the lands in the land grant 
would not be as much of an asset because under the 
terms of the law they would lose their immunity 
from taxation when transferred. About all that could 
be done therefore was to continue running the road 
in a desultory manner and keep persuading the legis- 
lators to extend the time limit for earning the land 
grants. 

All the local railroad capitalists and lawyer- 
administrators who were so numerous in those days 
knew the condition of the prostrate road, but none 
of them could see any way out save perhaps as an 
extreme bargain pick-up for some other system. The 
Northern Pacific itself went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver in 1875 but was promptly reorganized by the 
bondholders. As soon as it could set its house in or- 
der it would try again for the convenient branch 
lines it once had within its grasp. The various Chicago 
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roads, too, might have use for such an extension if 
the market value once sank low enough. 

Only Hill saw a future in the road as a trade- 
getter in itself and as the beginning of the great 
system that the original promoters had visioned. He 
kept track of every development in connection with 
it. He felt sure he knew the secret of working it out 
of that morass of indebtedness. He kept studying all 
the facts he could get and kept Ryder hunting for 
additional facts. He checked up the legal aspects with 
his lawyers. Always a man who lived intensely, he 
was more than ever on edge during these trying 
years. Each reorganization scheme and each rumor of 
Northern Pacific aggression brought him face to face 
with the prospect of losing what he almost alone con- 
sidered a tremendous opportunity. Yet he was always 
hopeful and cheerful to Ryder, more of a comrade 
to him than a superior. 

The key to the control lay in securing the bonds. 
With affairs as bad as they were the disillusioned 
Dutch would probably be willing to let go at a low 
figure. But it would be futile to buy the bonds with- 
out having resources at hand to get the road out of 
its difficulties, to complete it to Manitoba, and to 
operate it. Hill and Kittson together could not be- 
gin to provide enough funds. Donald Smith must 
be brought into the plan by all means. He could put 
in money himself, he had moneyed connections whom 
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he could interest, and he could make certain for them 
that the Canadian road would connect with theirs 
and not with the Northern Pacific as the directors of 
that company wished. Smith was not disinclined. On 
account of his position as representative of the Hud- 
son Bay Company and on account of its interests in 
Manitoba he realized keenly the need for a rail con- 
nection between Winnipeg and the Twin Cities. He 
had rubbed against Kittson and Hill for years and 
had a high regard for both of them. But he feared 
taking a long chance. 

Still it was his business to secure a through rail- 
road somehow and that soon. He took every occasion 
to talk it over with Hill. It was amazing how well the 
man seemed to have every point in hand with refer- 
ence to the whole matter. If one didn’t know that he 
_ was a shrewd and substantial business man one would 
have put him down as a fanatic with a hobby. Smith 
was gradually becoming fascinated by the project 
despite all his caution. 

Then a change in the situation helped to bring him 
over definitely and decisively. In March, 1876, the 
legislature of Minnesota passed a law to make it pos- 
sible for the purchasers at a foreclosure to retain the 
land grant without subjecting the lands to taxation. 
This improved greatly the desirability of earning the 
land grant and made the prospect for securing credit 
much better. A few weeks later Hill met Smith in 
Ottawa in regard to other business. Here at a break- 
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fast conference their momentous decision was made. 

When Ryder saw Hill entering the St. Paul office 
on his return he knew something had happened. 
“Donald Smith is ready to take hold,” he exclaimed 
the minute he saw his assistant. He was bubbling 
over with enthusiasm. The hazy project had now 
become a clear-cut plan. 

Even at that he had two more tedious, heartbreak- 
ing years to wait. Additional capital had to be secured 
and terms had to be agreed upon with the Dutch 
bondholders. So certain was he that he would at last 
get his big chance, however, that he began curtail- 
ing some of his activities so that he could focus upon 
the all-important deal. He gave up the contract for 
handling freight for the St. Paul & Pacific and set 
Ryder at work as confidential agent exclusively. 
Henceforth he was only to keep informed on the 
condition of the railroad and to inquire into and pre- 
pare for the needs in the event the great day of pos- 
session came. 

The fourth partner in the enterprise was found in 
the person of another Scot, George Stephen, after- 
ward to become Lord Mount Stephen, as Donald 
Smith was to become Lord Strathcona. He was pres- 
ident of the Bank of Montreal and of course it was 
Smith who secured his interest. In 1877 he was in- 
duced to extend a business trip to Chicago so as to 
come out to St. Paul and make a trip over the road. 
The experiment came near proving disastrous for he 
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shook his head as the train went through miles of 
uninhabited prairie after leaving Litchfield, some dis- 
tance out from the Twin Cities. He couldn’t see 
where the traffic was to come from. Then a genuine 
piece of luck happened. The first settlement they 
reached was DeGraff, one of the colonies that Bishop 
Ireland of St. Paul had promoted. It was just about 
church time on Sunday morning and the town was 
filled with people on their way to the service. This 
gave more life to the picture. It was easy for Hill 
and his two associates to explain that this was only 
one instance of the colonization that was going on 
and that the bishop had hundreds of other settlers on 
the way. Stephen caught the vision and committed 
himself from that time on. Well might Hill and 
Smith have a warm spot in their hearts for the bishop 
- ever afterward, even had his personal qualities not 
been such as to win that anyway. 

Little by little, the four aspiring railroad owners 
made progress toward their goal. The strategy was 
always in the hands of Hill, while Kittson looked 
after legislative interests in St. Paul, Smith kept 
Canadian plans for a connection favorable, and 
Stephen tried to bring in additional capital. The 
Dutch bondholders came to terms on their price. 
Then the four suffered a deep disappointment. They 
were not able to get the cash that was required. 
Lucien, now in his first year in high school, well re- 
membered his father’s discouragement when he came 
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home one day in December with the news that things 
were going wrong. 

“1m afraid the deal is falling through,” he told 
his family. “I?ll never have a chance to get into rail- 
road work. Mr. Hill won’t give up, but I don’t see 
how he is going to find a way out. The London 
bankers that Stephen was relying on all think it is a 
crazy speculation.” 

Jim Hill was soon ready with a different offer. If 
the bondholders could not get cash, perhaps they 
would take a plan based on credit and be glad to have 
some one else in their shoes worrying about the fu- 
ture of the road. He drew up a memorandum on 
this basis. The price of the bonds was to be the same, 
the purchasers were to pay interest at seven per cent. 
while foreclosing the mortgages and securing title, 
and within six months after that the bondholders 
were to receive six per cent. gold bonds of the new 
company together with $250 of 6 per cent. preferred 
stock for each $1000 of the new bonds. Again there 
was a period of waiting and of dickering but with 
every hope strong for success. So confident were the 
four that they completed buying in some of the small 
lots of securities owned in this country. 

At last came the great news. On a late afternoon 
in March, 1878, Ryder came hurrying home. He had 
had a telegram from Hill that the agreement for 
purchase and sale had been signed in New York. 

“Tt?s all settled,” he said exultantly to his wife and 
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Lucien. “They’ve got the railroad now and Pll soon 
be one of the officers. There’s tremendous work 
ahead, but Hill will make a go of that line if any 
combination of God, man, or devil can do it.” 

They went to the opera house that evening by 
way of celebration. Lucien strutted some at school 
the next day. 

“Mr. Hills bought the St. Paul & Pacific, and 
my father’s going to help him,” he bragged. “My 
father is going to be one of the big railroad men.” 

“Yes he will,” one of the pupils twitted back 
with general approval. “Jim Hill will go broke. 
That railroad’s a wreck. Your daddy will soon be 
out of a job entirely.” 

Such indeed was the prevailing view they heard 
their elders express. Hill and his friends might have 
‘bought a railroad at a bargain, but they had assumed 
an enormous debt and taken on an impossible con- 
tract. It was strange that good business men should 
go in for such a wild plunge. The “luck” explana- 
tion was still in the offing and would not come out 
until the day of assured success, about the same time 
that bondholders who had sold for nearly twice the 
market rating would make up their minds that they 
had been induced to sell out too low. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Race with Time 


An unforgettable eight months followed. For all who 
were engaged in it the period was one of nerves 
strained to the utmost, of days crowded with activ- 
ity to the limit of endurance. Lucien was now old 
enough to be actor in some of the scenes himself, and 
as he was at an especially impressionable age the in- 
cidents of that year and the feelings they aroused 
were burned into his consciousness as were few other 
things. And at the end of it all came an event which 
profoundly altered his life, so that memories of that 
time were still more deeply set. 

It soon became apparent on what Jim Hill relied 
to meet the terms of the purchase and bring the rail- 
road to a money-making basis. It could only have 
been his own knowledge of himself, his confidence 
that he could get vastly more done in a given time 
than the average human being, and that he could 
get some of his own pace into the others he directed. 
Three pieces of railroad must be completed before 
winter, two under penalty of forfeiture of land 
grants, the third in order to bring about as soon as 
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possible the Canadian connection on which so much 
business depended. Just to get the construction work 
done required continuous effort at high speed. But 
on top of this there were not one or two but many 
other difficulties. The four associates had to secure 
money to finance the building, they had to deal with 
hostile efforts in the legislature and in Congress, 
they had to treat with contractors who had liens 
against the old part of the road, they must counter 
the attacks of the Northern Pacific at every step, 
they must find a way of buying up the outstanding 
stock in the main company and its subsidiary, the 
First Division, they must pay interest on the bonds, 
and they must provide working capital to keep the 
railroad running. 

To cap it all, they were not yet actual owners of 
the property. Until they had carried out their agree~ 
ment, gotten the road into condition and taken up 
the old bonds with new bonds, the road was still 
in the hands of the receiver and permission had to be 
secured from the Federal court for every important 
move. All told it wasn’t a very easy situation. Hill 
took charge of the generalship as before, and kept 
Ryder closely attached to him as his assistant, one 
whom he could have at hand to supplement his ef- 
forts if necessary, and to whom a commission could 
be entrusted at any time with assurance that it would. 
be fulfilled. Ryder was not in St. Paul very much 
during those critical months. 
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With the four who had contracted together it was 
a case of make or break. The cash liability the agree- 
ment had entailed upon them was between four and 
five million dollars. They paid $280,000 in gold to 
bind the bargain. They had to put up a $100,000 
bond to complete the construction work within two 
years. They had to pay $140,000 as interest on the 
bonds for the first six months, to turn over a half 
million for outstanding stock, to make available a 
million or more for construction, and so the catalogue 
ran. Norman Kittson, oldest of the four, was haunted 
by a most persistent fear of the poorhouse. He was 
sixty-four years old and had enough of a fortune to 
have been comfortable the rest of his days. Now he 
was risking all just because a young fellow of forty 
talked him into it. Until he was committed beyond 
recall he dared not tell his old-time friend General 
Sibley, who had staked him in his first successful 
venture at Pembina long ago. 

To keep up their courage the four had at hand the 
careful valuation of the road’s assets which Hill 
with Ryder’s assistance had made the previous year. 
The big stake for which they were playing was 
worth at the lowest estimate about twenty million 
dollars. The total for the railroad property alone was 
more than $12,000,000. The town sites and land 
grant made up the balance. If they came out all 
right they secured all of this at about twenty-five 
cents on the dollar. Hill’s estimate as to the net earn- 
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ings of the system was $700,000 a year, with con- 
tinual increases as the country drew more settlers. It 
was a tempting prize. 

The section of road from Melrose to Sauk Center 
had to be completed by August 1 and from Sauk 
Center to Alexandria by December 1, or the land 
grant would be lost. There was a longer time limit 
for the land grant on the section from Crookston to 
St. Vincent, but strategy demanded immediate work 
here also. If it were not done the Northern Pacific 
might start to build on the other side of the Red 
River and edge them out of the Canadian connection 
and the whole Manitoba business. 

Hill was ready with a plan immediately. The way 
to get the construction done was to have the receiver 
contract with them to do the work. They would fur- 
nish the money under the agreement with the bond- 
holders and then the receiver would pay it over to 
them again under a contract to build the road. They 
would thereby take no chance on the inefficiency or 
even possible corruption of third parties. Too much 
was at stake to trust outsiders or the honor of oppos- 
ing interests. The receiver was willing. All that was 
needed was the approval! of the court. 

Here was the rub. It was easy enough to get per- 
mission for the Melrose to Alexandria stretches, but 
for the Crookston-St. Vincent portion where the is- 
suance of debentures was necessary as a part of the 
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finance plan, it was another story. The court issued 
an order to show cause. 

Hill left Ryder to see that things kept moving on 
the work out of Melrose and went to Jefferson City, 
Mo., to get that indispensable order granting per- 
mission issued by the court. The judge talked about 
the undesirability of haste in these important matters 
and appointed commissioners to inquire into the ap- 
plication and report back. Years afterward when 
Lucien had his own difficulties steering railroad legal 
affairs through the courts he appreciated Hill’s ac- 
count of those days. Each hour’s delay in the final 
reckoning might spell the total ruin of himself and 
his three associates, yet they had to contain them- 
selves while with their counsel they labored to per- 
suade the commissioners to bring in an early and satis- 
factory report, to persuade the court to make an or- 
der, and finally again to prevail upon the court to 
modify the first order hedged with impossible con- 
ditions. One of the best chuckles Lucien got out of 
Hill in that later time was when he showed him 
Brand Whitlock’s comment on the penchant of some 
courts for deliberation. Whitlock had a client who 
was sentenced to capital punishment. He argued the 
appeal before the supreme court of Ohio on Wednes- 
day. The client was due for execution on Friday. 
The court announced it would take the case under 
advisement for a week or ten days. 
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“Reminds me of that little experience of my own 
in the St. Paul & Pacific days,” the elderly Hill had 
remarked. 

It was the end of May before the much sought 
order was at last secured from the judge, and this 
was an extraordinary feat for the four and their 
counsel. Work could now begin on the St. Vincent ex- 
tension. Hill hurried to that part of the field to get 
operations started. No sooner was this accomplished 
than he hurried back to St. Paul to see that materials 
were kept moving to the scene of work and that labor 
was recruited. Ryder was transferred to Crookston to 
look after the work there. Lucien now had the chance 
for which he had longed. School had just closed when 
Ryder paid a visit home before assuming his duties 
north of Crookston. The lad was now fourteen but so 
tall and lanky that he looked several years older. 
He had little trouble in persuading his father to take 
him along. While the life of the construction camp 
was rough and crude, it was a contact with realities 
that would do the boy good, in his parent’s estima- 
tion. There were many ways in which he could be 
useful. As a messenger, as a timekeeper, and even as 
an inspector of certain parts of the construction he 
could well be put on the pay-roll. 

Accordingly, when Ryder started for Crookston 
by the roundabout route soon to be made obsolete, 
the boy accompanied him. They went to Brecken- 
ridge, then by the temporary cut-off to Barnesville, 
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then to Crookston. Soon they were living in a tent far 
out on the right of way. While waiting for the ar- 
rival of iron the grading was pushed as far as pos- 
sible with the limited force assembled. There was a 
good crop that year, with the consequence that high 
wages were paid to farm hands and the ranks of 
the migratory laborers on whom construction work 
depended were depleted. They were a motley crew, 
made up of the flotsam of all races, but with the 
recent immigrants somewhat in the majority. In spite 
of all the efforts made to keep the force together and 
even increase it there would be occasional desertions 
by groups which became discontented and left for 
the harvest fields. 

To direct such men and get out of them the utmost 
in results required forceful personalities. It is small 
wonder that some of the great fortunes of the North- 
west were founded by men who first showed their 
masterly qualities in the direction of construction 
work. Hill had made a good choice when he picked 
David McKenzie to superintend the actual work on 
the St. Vincent extension. He was a stocky man of 
rugged physique, with previous experience in han- 
dling men, a dominating character but yet sensible 
enough to codperate thoroughly with those over him. 
He made a name for himself afterward in railroad 
building and eventually became a financier. With 
Ryder he got along perfectly. A suggestion from his 
chief’s representative, even the transmission of an 
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order from headquarters, not only aroused no re- 
sentment but received cordial response. He was as 
eager to make a record in getting the rails down as 
were his superiors. Ryder tried to see that he was 
supplied with men and materials promptly and for 
the rest kept a record of the progress made, offered 
suggestions at times, and reported to Hill at frequent 
intervals the exact state of affairs. 

The rails soon began to arrive, but at no time was 
the quantity on hand large enough and there were 
frequent delays due to the lack of materials. Oc- 
casionally Ryder had to make a flying trip to St. Paul 
to straighten out difficulties and at rare intervals 
Hill himself put in an appearance at the St. Vincent 
extension camp to see conditions with his own eyes 
or to solve problems that had baffled the others. 

For Lucien it was the greatest holiday he had ever 
had. He was to spend other summers in the open 
and was to take part again and again in the great ad- 
venture of pushing a railroad onward into new coun- 
try, but the zest of it was never quite the same. From 
early morning until late evening he worked with 
greater persistency than the average youth and it was 
all play, a wonderful game. For the most part he 
was attached to McKenzie. He had an Indian pony 
to ride and made numerous trips up and down the 
right of way. The old charm of the prairie took hold 
of him again. He was in the midst of such activity 
that he had little time just to stop and dream over it, 
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as he might have liked, but the beauty of it cast a 
spell over his senses whether he was conscious of it 
or not. Brilliant sunshine, the clear, dark-blue sky, 
the wild grass billowing before the stiff breeze, the 
rim of the world everywhere to be seen and every- 
where an immense distance off, no sign of human- 
kind and its works except that streak of black dirt 
where the grading had been done ahead and the 
barred line of rails to the rear, these things at times 
awed the youth by their wonder and numbed the 
pride he had in having a part in the big enterprise. It 
seemed as though no creation of man’s could matter. 
Then at times the delight they gave him made his 
blood exult so that he swung into his work with 
trebled enthusiasm. This was most likely to be true 
in the early part of the morning, when the Western 
meadowlark would send out over and over again its 
joyous aria. The minor note came in most often in 
the afternoon. when he paused to hear the mourn- 
ing dove and the dickcissel. 

McKenzie gave him little chance to become 
moody, even had he been inclined. He had a genuine 
liking for the youth, not a mere toleration, and he 
took a curious pleasure in giving him increasingly 
harder tasks. As Lucien steadily proved successful 
he was correspondingly gratified. The entire camp 
knew that the Canadians were striving during the 
same period to complete their line from Winnipeg to 
the border, and in addition to the desire to finish the 
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extension before winter there was an ambition to 
reach the border with the American line before the 
Manitobans got there with theirs. The double race, a 
race with time and a race with other workers, keyed 
up the camp beyond what would have been the spirit 
of an ordinary construction force. Northward, ever 
northward must go the rails that were to bring the 
Winnipeg trade to the Twin Cities. By the end of 
July the pace had become a mile and a half daily. 

Early in August Hill made one of his unan- 
nounced and unexpected visits to the camp. He 
reached it in mid-afternoon. With Ryder and Mc- 
Kenzie he went over the condition of the extension, 
pointed out a few ways by which it could be hastened, 
asked opinions on the plans from Sauk Center to 
_ Alexandria, and left the following morning. He 
seemed more anxious and more hurried than ever 
before. Lucien was at the extreme front with the 
grading when he saw the chief ride up with his father 
and McKenzie on either hand. 

“Hello, my boy,” he greeted him, “is this as fast 
as you can push the extension?” 

Lucien grinned his delight at the assumption that 
his efforts counted for much, and nodded. 

He gathered as the men went on talking that Hill 
was quite out of patience with J. P. Farley, the re- 
ceiver. It was evident he was dilating on what he 
had told the others previously. 

“Nearly lost the land grant for us,” he went on in 
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quick staccato tones. “Took until the last day of 
July to get that nine miles done from Melrose to 
Sauk Center. Twenty-fours hours more and we 
should have been done for. I don’t know what ever 
made Farley think he could manage construction 
work. lve taken the Alexandria stretch out of his 
hands. Just had to make him agree to it. I don’t 
believe he’s playing crooked but he just doesn’t know 
how to get the job done and the worst is he doesn’t 
know that he doesn’t know.” 

That evening Lucien during a few brief moments 
in his father’s tent heard some words about the 
Northern Pacific. Clearly the big railroad was thor- 
oughly alarmed and was making every sort of hostile 
gesture. A right of way was being secured for a rival 
road between St. Cloud and the Twin Cities on the 
west bank of the Mississippi. Threats were being 
made to parallel the St. Vincent extension with a 
road on the west side of the Red River. 

“They’re bluffing,” Hill declared. “They won’t 
build anywhere right now. If they were able to build 
they would get to work extending their line west of 
the Missouri and save their land grant.” 

The summer wore on and Lucien was torn away to 
return to high school. He pleaded to be allowed to 
miss at least the first week but Ryder was obdurate 
and took him along on one of the numerous trips to 
St. Paul to expedite the delivery of rails. The St. 
Vincent extension was doing very well but things 
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were quite serious on the Alexandria stretch. No iron 
had been laid here at all as yet and week after week 
passed without the promised deliveries. Although the 
time limit was December 1, bad weather and an early 
winter could easily cut down the apparent time re- 
maining. Ryder was sent to Chicago to check up 
on the arrival of the rails and hasten their forward- 
ing. Hill made hurried trips to both scenes of opera- 
tion. 

By October the herculean efforts were bringing re- 
sults. Track-laying was proceeding rapidly on both 
extensions. On one of his visits home Ryder reported 
that Hill seemed to be winning his points in the 
negotiations with the Northern Pacific. President 
Billings and Vice-President Stark were in St. Paul to 
talk over terms. Victory was in sight all along the 
line. 

Early in November Ryder came home with the 
news that a few days would see both lines finished. 
As it turned out, the long extension to St. Vincent 
was completed by November 9. The Americans’ part 
of the iron highway to Winnipeg was ready a month 
before the Canadians put the finishing touches on 
theirs. The Alexandria extension, which was now im- 
portant on account of the land grant, and which later 
when carried through to Barnesville gave a shorter 
route to Manitoba, was not actually complete until 
November 15, but the governor on the report of 
his engineers’ commission accepted it as meeting the 
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conditions on November 13 and enabled the associates 
to have the receiver’s report presented to the court 
that much sooner. 

Finally came the announcement of an agreement 
with the Northern Pacific. The latter called off all 
plans for building paralleling lines and received con- 
cessions that made it easier for them to enter the 
Twin Cities. The big stakes had been won. The 
four associates were assured of the railroad and the 
lands. It remained to be seen what earnings they 
could make the system produce. 

Once more the Ryders celebrated by going to the 
opera-house. This time it took two shows to satisfy 
the occasion. The first was “Lucretia Borgia.” A few 
nights later they went to “Lady Audley’s Secret.” 


CHAPTER V 
Banditry in the Northwest 


Lucien remembered the few weeks following the 
completion of the old St. Paul & Pacific lines as prob- 
ably the pinnacle in hopes and prospects for the 
Ryder family. George Ryder had ability of no mean 
order. He was already assured of the post of general 
freight agent for the new St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba Co. which was soon to take the place of 
the old derelict. He might of course have failed Hill 
at some critical time or broken with him but this was 
not likely. The two had weathered such trying times 
together that there was no probability the coming 
years could produce an occasion that would weaken 
the tie between them. 

The real vista ahead of Ryder was a future as a 
high official of the Manitoba or of some other system 
in which Hill might later have an interest. Wealth 
would undoubtedly be his and the family would take 
a position among the upper circles in whatever com- 
munity they eventually selected for their home. The 
two boys would have a supposedly more advantageous 
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with the material and moral support of a successful 
father. 

This rose-colored picture of the future was shat- 
tered by the father’s death. In December Ryder was 
killed by border outlaws while bringing a quantity 
of valuable securities from Winnipeg. It was the sort 
of risk that both Hill and Ryder had run a dozen 
times. Because of its isolation and because of its 
border location Pembina had always been a hang- 
out and rendezvous for lawless characters. Only a 
few weeks before the completion of the Canadian 
part of the line and the opening of traffic, the rem- 
nants of a Texas band of train robbers known as the 
Bass gang had taken refuge here. One of them, 
Billy Collins, had been tracked down and mortally 
wounded by a detective, but he refused to give away 
the others. 

“It’s agin my profession to blow on my pals,” he 
was quoted as saying before dying. “If a man knows 
anything he ought to die with it in him.” 

It was the remaining three of this gang that in 
some manner had found out about Ryder’s mission 
and stopped the train a short distance out of St. Vin- 
cent. Ryder had the securities, which amounted to 
about $50,000 in value, in a bag and had this at- 
tached to his wrist by a light chain. He sat in one 
of the coaches and kept the bag as inconspicuous as 
possible. The plan had been adopted as less likely to 
be noted than shipment in the express car. One of 
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the robbers held up the engineer while the other two 
went after Ryder. As soon as he sensed the danger he 
drew and shot one of the outlaws but the other one 
was too quick for him and a bullet put an end to 
Ryder’s life. The robbery was frustrated as another 
passenger had by this time gotten a bead on the re- 
maining desperado. The only one who escaped was 
the man who had covered the engineer. 

Thus in an instant, by the ruthless act of a ruf- 
fian, the place in life of a whole family was changed. 
Jim Hill, it is true, took steps to minimize the 
economic effect of the loss to the widow and to the 
children, but at the very best such measures can 
only be partial. A man of deep likings and strong 
loyalties, he was profoundly shocked by the tragic 
event, which at the same time deprived him of a 
friend and an assistant. At the earliest moment when 
readjustment seemed possible, he unfolded to Mrs. 
Ryder the plan he had been revolving. 

“You know, I intended to make George general 
passenger agent,” he said. “But I had another 
thought, too, which I never mentioned to him. He 
was of so much value to me during all the negotia- 
tions and during all our struggle last year to com- 
plete the road that I wanted him to have a share in 
the stock. I knew he could put some money of his 
own into it and for the rest I meant to give him what 
my friend Stephen would call a ‘bonification,’ a sub- 
stantial extra amount to show that I appreciated him. 
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I will make that amount larger now to make up to 
you something of what he would have earned. You 
must allow me to do this.” 

When she finally consented to accept such a gift 
as in reality part of a previous plan he explained that 
his offer was not tied up with an acceptance of stock 
in the railroad. 

“T will pay it over to you in cash or in other securi- 
ties if you prefer it that way,” he said. “Some people 
still think the railroad will not pay.” 

Mrs. Ryder looked at him squarely and replied: 

“TJ have just as much faith in the railroad as 
George had. I am sure he would have wanted the 
stock if he could get it.” 

Hill explained that under the agreement between 
the associates each was to have one fifth and the 
remaining fifth was to be at the disposal of Stephen 
as a recourse in raising capital. He was very desirous 
of retaining his fifth intact. 

“T am quite sure, though, I can secure some of 
Kittson’s stock. He has a sinking spell about the fu- 
ture of the road every week or so. The other day he 
wanted to sell out to me at twenty-five cents on the 
dollar. As soon as we issue stock I will take some of 
it off his hands and place it to your account.” 

Then almost as an afterthought Hill mentioned 
the plan which was to effect the lifelong bond be- 
tween Lucien and him. 

“By the way, Mrs. Ryder, one other thing. George 
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sometimes talked to me about his intention to give 
the boys a college education. I know he had his heart 
set on it and it is the sort of thing I believe in. I 
wish you would let me do this for them. As soon as 
they are ready for college I’d like to give them each 
year enough to see them through. And I’d lke to 
have them come to me with their reports and their 
troubles.” 

Mrs. Ryder demurred but was finally overborne. 
So it came about that Lucien, although losing a father 
who might have been a factor in building the empire 
of the Northwest, became in his own person a protégé 
of the master-builder and had the chance at close 
range to see and study the empire and its head. 


CHAPTER VI 
On the Dakota Prairie 


Ir was not until May of 1879 that the new company, 
henceforth to make history as the “Manitoba,” was 
formally organized. The foreclosures had been 
granted and all the properties of the St. Paul & 
Pacific were bought. In June James J. Hill became 
general manager of the system. 

In effect he had been the directing genius ever 
since the associates had acquired control through the 
acceptance of their offer by the bondholders. He had 
shown results even in those hurried months when 
every effort was bent upon completing the lines, and 
in the spring months following the opening of the 
road through the Red River Valley there had been 
such an amazing influx of settlers as to justify com- 
pletely his prediction that the country could be de- 
pended upon to develop business in plenty. Stephen, 
who became president of the new company, must 
have recalled with amusement his doubts during that 
early inspection trip. 

If the Ryder family had before been absorbed in 
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none the less so now and with just as good reasons. 
For the most part they must look to it as the source 
of the material comforts of life. They had a senti- 
mental interest in it because of the part the head of 
the family had taken in its affairs and because of 
their friendship for the extraordinary man who 
guided it. Then, too, was it not in some capacity as 
yet indefinite the future source of employment for 
Lucien? Both the youth and his mother could make 
no plan for him that did not vision a close connec- 
tion with, even an important position in, Jim Hill’s 
railroad system. Although he had made no promise, 
the man who had undertaken to educate his friend’s 
son would certainly make sure that he had an oppor- 
tunity afterward to display his powers. 

George Ryder was no longer with them to keep 
the family posted on each development, each incident 
that had a bearing on the success of the railroad, as 
had been his wont, but they could keep pretty well 
informed through the newspapers, the current talk 
and the exceptional occasions when one of them hap- 
pened to meet Mr. Hill. One day it would be a 
newspaper item telling of the arrival in St. Paul of 
seventy carloads of immigrants with farm equip- 
ment, horses, and cattle on their way to the Red 
River Valley. Another time it would be a rumor 
that as soon as the Northern Pacific was through 
building across the country it would make a real at- 
tack on the Manitoba and force it to sell out. 
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One direct contact with Mr. Hill in these days 
took place early in June when Lucien with the in- 
genuousness of youth blew in at the general man- 
ager’s office to find out if there was any chance of 
work for him that summer. 

“So you think you would like to ride a pony 
around again, Lucien?” Hill had asked him. “I 
thought maybe you would get enough up there on 
the St. Vincent extension. It’s a good thing for you, 
though. Nothing better for a young fellow than be- 
ing out in the open and working hard. There’ll be 
plenty of that on the Manitoba for a good many 
years to come, too. You won’t need to look for a job 
on the Northern Pacific. We’re building out in 
Dakota territory now, running a line to Casselton 
and Larimore. McKenzie has the contract. He hap- 
pens to be in town right now. Go over and see him. 
Tell him I said to set you pounding spikes a few days 
to toughen you up.” 

Lucien was not long in locating his boss of the 
previous summer and was quickly engaged. A few 
days later he was out on the Dakota prairie once 
more, an active partaker, though in a very small way, 
in the great adventure of carrying a railroad onward 
and onward. His duties were similar to his former 
ones, except that McKenzie was glad to use him also 
on accounts and clerical work. 

He had been at the construction camp some weeks 
when news came of the lawsuit brought against Mr. 
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Hill and Mr. Kittson by the receiver of the St. Paul 
& Pacific, J. P. Farley. McKenzie came across it first 
in the St. Paul newspaper. Lucien soon had further 
details in a letter from his mother and McKenzie 
added to the story what he picked up through letters. 
Both the youth and the older man were indignant. 
Both were so attached to Hill as to be strong par- 
tisans, but in Lucien’s case the knowledge he had 
from his father made Farley’s claims seem wholly 
unfounded and reinforced his sentiments in favor of 
his great friend. 

The receiver had asserted that it was he who first 
suggested the plan of getting control of the St. Paul 
& Pacific, and that Hill and Kittson had orally 
promised him a partnership in it. He sued for a one 
fifth interest. The suit was contested on legal points 
_and did not come to trial on its merits for a long 
time. It was a sensation for that summer, however, 
when people were just beginning to grasp what im- 
mense values were being created out of the old 
derelict railroad. 

By the next year Lucien had almost forgotten it. 
He would have kept it better in mind if he had 
known that at a much later date, after all the litiga- 
tion was over, memories of it were to have a pro- 
nounced negative influence on one of the most cher- 
ished plans of his life. Perhaps he would have felt 
even harsher toward the receiver. 


CHAPTER VII 
Lugh of the Long Hand 


Tue following summer Lucien was again with Mc- 
Kenzie in North Dakota, this time building an ex- 
tension in the Red River Valley. The work was now 
so systematized that the mile and a half a day rail- 
laying which had been the peak performance in the 
St. Vincent extension days had become the regular 
thing. Any doubts remaining as to the present suc- 
cess of the railroad had been banished when the news 
came out that the net earnings for 1879 were more 
than a million dollars. 

That the management had full confidence was also 
shown by the fact that it not only continued to build 
extensions but was at the same time replacing the iron 
rails on the old lines with steel rails. In addition it 
was acquiring interests in other directions which were 
thought necessary to strengthen its position. Hill rea- 
soned that business depended in great part on the 
prosperity of the farmer and that it was wise there- 
fore to keep a hand on the flour milling industry. To 
accomplish this the company purchased the St. An- 
thony Falls Water Power Co., from which the mills 
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The only hints of danger were in the ominous 
rumors that the Northern Pacific wanted the whole 
field and intended to have it. To most persons the 
big project of a road thrown boldly across the con- 
tinent appealed much more to the imagination than 
a local road engaged merely in building up traffic 
and extending itself little by little. There were many 
in St. Paul who took greater pride and greater con- 
cern in the selection of the city as the eastern terminus 
of the Northern Pacific than in the revival of the old 
Minnesota enterprise of the St. Paul & Pacific. The 
erection of the imposing general headquarters build- 
ing gave a visible symbol for the importance the city 
was to gain from the grander project. 

Lucien’s best chance to find out about railroad mat- 
ters came in the days and evenings he spent with 
McKenzie. Then he could ask questions and talk 
the subject out to his satisfaction. Such interviews as 
he had had with Hill recently had been necessarily 
brief, but with the contractor in the intimacy of the 
camp he was not restricted. Excepting the chief, he 
could not have talked with a man of keener insight. 

“Where do you suppose all of the Manitoba’s 
building is going to lead to, Mr. McKenzie?” he 
asked one evening. “Are we just trying to open up 
the Dakota prairie and get a little more business for 
our main line?” 

“Don’t you think it,” the contractor replied. “Not 
if I know Jim Hill, and I think I do. He won’t stop 
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until he has a line clear across the country. And it 
will be a money-making line all the way when he 
builds it, you can count on that.” 

“What about this Canadian Pacific scheme? He’s 
in on that, too. Is he going to tie us up with that and 
get through to the coast that way?” 

“IT don’t believe that, either. That’s a Canadian 
idea and they want it to tie their own country to- 
gether. They wouldn’t stand for much trade being 
diverted down this way. As I look at it, he’s got two 
good reasons for going into that. His backers in the 
Manitoba, Stephen and Smith, are Canadians and 
they want him to help them in this new deal. Turn 
about is fair play, you know. Then if the Canadian 
Pacific is in friendly hands and we run a through line 
on this side of the border, we are sure of the connec- 
tions for our branch lines. That cuts the N. P. out 
from running feeders up into our territory. They 
wouldn’t have anything to connect with on the other 
side.” 

This seemed like pretty good reasoning. Lucien 
had had an inkling from his father that Hill’s ambi- 
tion was really to run through to the coast, but until 
now he had had no intimation that the plan was ac- 
tually right at the present time in mind. He exulted 
more than ever in his feeling of belonging to the 
enterprise. 

He had only one more summer to spend with the 
construction work before his college days began. This 
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was also in Dakota, on the new line being run from 
Wahpeton to the Missouri River. McKenzie was 
again in charge of the work, although it was to be 
his last with the Manitoba for some time, as the fol- 
lowing year he was to transfer his methods and his 
energies to the construction of the Canadian Pacific. 
Hill was not only carrying the load as general man- 
ager of the Manitoba but besides had undertaken 
to locate the line of the Canadian Pacific and super- 
vise the construction. 

Lucien had a memorable impression of him that 
summer when he paid a brief visit to the new line. 
He was the same quick vigorous figure in spite of 
the heavy weight of duties. Even the little details 
were carefully noted and made the subject of com- 
ment. He had the same trick of remembering and 
_ citing exactly quantities of figures. Lucien heard him 
go over with McKenzie not only a huge variety of 
facts about the business of the Manitoba and trade 
conditions in Minnesota and Dakota but an equally 
specific catalogue relating to the Canadian Pacific 
and the new country to be traversed by it. Appar- 
ently he had come out to consult McKenzie on the 
‘Canadian work as much as to make an inspection. 

In an interval when the chief had ridden off on 
horseback with the construction head for a careful 
look at the work, Lucien chatted with Callahan, the 
engineer of the special. Callahan was born in Ire- 
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land and had been in America only ten years. He 
did not speak with the heavy brogue that has so 
often been reproduced as typical of the Irish, but 
rather with a quaint flavor that Lucien found en- 
tirely delightful. 

“Flow does it seem to be running the general 
manager’s special?” he asked. 

“Fine,” Callahan answered. “I’m not one of that 
crowd that whine all the time about the boss want- 
ing too much work out of us. And isn’t he always 
working harder than any of them? And just as fine 
to any of us as he’d be to one of the board of direc- 
tors. “How are you, Martin,’ he’ll say to me, ‘and 
how are the wife and those three boys of yours?’ ” 

“Tm with you there, Mr. Callahan,” Lucien re- 
turned. “He surely is a wonderful chief. How he 
remembers everything and gets all the things done 
that he takes hold of is beyond me. Mr. McKenzie 
is afraid he’ll wear himself out and break down one 
of these days.” 

“Not a bit of it, Mr. Ryder,”? was Callahan’s in- 
stant rejoiner. “That man isn’t the kind that breaks 
down. He’s like one of those men out of the early 
times. He can do everything because he’s got a little 
of the old fire in him. His people go back to the 
Hills of Armagh, you know. He told me so him- 
self.” 

Lucien laughed. “I suppose that made him solid 
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with you sure enough. But it doesn’t explain to me 
why he can’t break down.” Callahan was a little 
taken aback but quickly recovered himself. 

“He just won’t, Mr. Ryder,” he urged. “He’s 
what Dve heard called in Gaelic the Ildanach, the 
Master of All Arts. Once in a great while there’s 
one of them born in the world. That’s why he can 
run a railroad and steamboat lines and tell contrac- 
tors how to build and farmers how to run their 
farms and fuel men where to get the best coal, and 
all that kind of thing. He’s like Lugh of the Long - 
Hand in the Gaelic stories I heard when I was a 
boy.” 

“Now you’ve got yourself in for it, Mr. Cal- 
Jahan,” Lucien came back at him quickly. “You've 
got to tell me more. Who was Lugh of the Long 

Hand, anyhow?” 

After a little more urging the engineer said: 

“Well, if you must have it, PIl give you the story. 
Lugh of the Long Hand was one of the big men 
who ruled Ireland before the coming of the Gael, 
one of those they called the Ever-living Ones. I sup- 
pose in the old times it was quite the thing to make a 
god out of any great man the people couldn’t under- 
stand. Anyhow, this Lugh of the Long Hand came 
around to the palace of the king, Nuada of the Silver 
Hand, at Tara, one day, and told the doorkeeper to 
bring him in to the king. ‘Who are you, yourself?? 
said the doorkeeper. ‘I am Lugh, son of Cian,’ he 
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said. ‘What are you skilled in?? asked the door- 
keeper, ‘for no one without an art comes into Tara.’ 
‘Question me,’ said Lugh. ‘I am a carpenter.’ ‘We 
do not want you; we have a carpenter, ourselves.’ 
‘Then I am a smith.” ‘We have a smith, ourselves.’ 
‘Then I am.a champion.’ ‘That is no use to us; we 
have a champion—Ogma, brother to the king.’ 
‘Question me again,’ he said. ‘I am a harper.’ ‘That is 
no use to us; we have a harper, ourselves.’ ‘I am a 
poet,’ he said then, ‘and a teller of tales.’ ‘That is no 
use to us; we have a teller of tales.2 ‘And I am a 
magician.’ ‘That is no use to us; we have plenty of 
magicians and people of power.’ ‘I am a physician,’ 
he said. ‘That is no use; we have a physician.’ ‘Let 
me be a cup-bearer,’ he said. ‘We do not want you, 
we have nine cup-bearers, ourselves.’ ‘I am a good 
worker in brass.? ‘We have a worker in brass, our- 
selves.’ 

“Then Lugh said, ‘Go and ask the king if he has 
any one man that can do all these things, and if he 
has I will not ask to come into Tara.’ The doorkeeper 
went into the king’s house then and told him all that. 
‘There is a young man at the door,’ he said, ‘and 
his name should be Ildanach, the Master of All Arts, 
for all the things the people of your house can do, 
he himself is able to do every one of them.’ ‘Try 
him with the chessboards,’ said the king. So the chess- 
boards were brought out, and every game that was 
played Lugh won it. And when the king was told 
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that, he said, ‘Let him in, for the like of him never 
came into Tara before.’ ” 

Lucien was vastly pleased with the yarn and re- 
called it often as the neatest characterization he had 
heard of his versatile chief. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Northern Pacific’s Day 


Lucien had come back early from his summer in 
Dakota with the construction work. Since entering 
college he had taken a month or six weeks longer as 
the interval between the close of one school year and 
the beginning of another. The practice of entering 
late was quite permissible in the college of that day 
and it gave him more time to earn money and be 
face to face with realities. The spell of the academic 
atmosphere, the enchantment of the world of books 
and ideas came upon him all too strongly anyway 
during the remaining months of the year. But this 
autumn there were great events stirring in St. Paul 
and he had decided to be on hand for them and for 
once to start the term on time. 

It was the third of September, 1883. The magic 
name of Henry Villard was on everyone’s lips. The 
golden spike had been driven, the Northern Pacific 
was complete all the way to the coast at last, St. Paul 
was about to expand into a metropolis as a result of 
the enormous trade expected, and everyone was burn- 
ing incense to the German immigrant who after a 
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meteoric rise had become president of the transcon- 
tinental road and put the finishing touches on the 
long task. Public officials who had only lately been 
complaining of it as a disgrace that so much of Min- 
nesota’s railroad mileage was owned by easterners 
and foreigners were loudest in their acclaim. There 
was no deity but Northern Pacific and Villard was 
its prophet. Local railroad systems were petty af- 
fairs for the time being and their magnates but 
pygmies. 

Lucien could not help feeling some chagrin over 
the apparently sweeping triumph of a rival system. 
In his heart he knew the Manitoba mile for mile 
was a better road; and that anyone could be a better 
railway manager than James J. Hill was unthink- 
able. Some enthusiasm over the prominence given 
St. Paul might be all right, he thought, but why go 
' to excess? Perhaps one of these days they would 
have a through system more remarkable than this 
one, and a Northwestern enterprise to boot. He 
hoped Mr. Hill would not give up his big ambition, 
if it were true that he still cherished such a dream. 
But the chief seemed to regard the rival achieve- 
ment quite cheerfully, so he might as well follow 
suit. It was many years before he could appreciate 
the magnitude of the feat accomplished by the North- 
ern Pacific’s builders. 

He owed his chance to view the ceremonies of the 
day to Mr. Hill’s thoughtfulness for his mother. 
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The reviewing stand was to be in Rice Park and the 
president of the Manitoba, which he had now be- 
come, had a supply of tickets for it. He saw that 
Mrs. Ryder was taken care of, and Lucien was in- 
cluded as her escort. 

For two weeks the people had been preparing for 
the great day. The entire central part of the city 
was covered with bunting, floral displays, emblems, 
and other decorations. Pennons to the number of a 
hundred thousand, bearing the letters “N. P. R. R.” 
were fluttering in the breeze. The streets were arched 
with streamers and flags for a distance of six miles. 
The German element in the population was espe- 
cially in its glory, for German capital had provided 
a great part of the financing of the Northern Pacific 
system and among the distinguished guests in Henry 
Villard’s train were eminent German officials and 
financiers. 

Villard’s party of three hundred arrived on Satur- 
day, September 1, but had been taken to Lake Min- 
netonka for the week-end. Now, early Monday 
morning, they returned for the grand civic féte. 
They were conducted under a triumphal arch and 
showered with roses. Then all St. Paul turned out 
and paraded past them. The procession was fifteen 
miles long and took five hours to pass a given point. 
There were the Civil War veterans, the Zouaves and 
other military, the German societies in force, the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, the Knights of Labor, 
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floats and paraders representing all the industries, 
and notwithstanding the Teutonic hegemony of the 
day the Union Frangaise and the St. Jean Baptiste 
Society. Twenty-five Sioux Indians in war paint ac- 
companied by squaws carrying papooses added a 
touch of primitive picturesqueness. 

In the afternoon President Arthur arrived and a 
considerable part of the parade had to be repeated 
in escorting him to the capitol where he held a re- 
ception. It was during the reception that Lucien again 
met his patron. Both were trying to escape from the 
building, which had now become surrounded by 
packed thousands so that all attempts to go on with 
the reception had to be abandoned. Instead the 
President went out on the front steps and addressed 
the people. When Hill recognized Lucien he smiled 
_and said: 

“Decided to get a. job with the N. P. now, 
Lucien?” On Lucien’s returning an emphatic nega- 
tive he added: “Well, maybe you will after you hear 
their oratory this evening. Pve an extra ticket for 
the banquet out at Lake Minnetonka and you might 
as well take in all of the celebration. Perhaps you 
just might hear something about railroading.” Lucien 
was glad to get the ticket even though boyish parti- 
san that he was he was already pretty well sated with 
Northern Pacific adulation. 

Thus it happened that he saw the climax, too. No 
event so portentous as this could be fittingly cele- 
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brated without an abundance of oratory, and in those 
days oratory meant a peculiarly garish and flamboy- 
ant article. The municipality of St. Paul had ar- 
ranged, on the same lavish scale that marked the 
day’s program a banquet for a thousand guests at a 
summer hotel on Lake Minnetonka. Its officials even 
felt so good about the aspect of the universe that 
they invited the mayor, the common council, and 
prominent citizens of Minneapolis. President Arthur 
started the speech-making sanely with a few mild 
platitudes. 

“And Mr. Mayor, well may your beautiful and 
thriving city and her sister municipality, standing as 
they do at the gateway of this new highroad of com- 
merce which stretches far out to the sea, congratu- 
late themselves that they enter today upon a career 
of enlarged usefulness and prosperity.” 

He had previously in conversation assured the St. 
Paulites that their city was by all odds the most 
metropolitan in appearance of any he had visited 
East or West, save alone New York and Chicago. 
Perhaps he felt this was enough on his conscience, or 
perhaps regard for his high office restrained him. 
Lucien began to take heart. But he was immediately 
disillusioned. Speaker after speaker responded with 
typical floridity. 

Lucien always had had a penchant for sincerity 
and directness, and his college training thus far had 
reinforced it. He felt grateful to the inventor of the 
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hack phrase, “intoxicated with the exuberance of his 
own verbosity,” and wondered whether society had 
ever rewarded the gentleman from North Carolina 
who uttered the historic words, “Well, I guess I 
must make a speech for Buncombe.” 

Addressing himself to Villard, one speaker said, 
“When the history of your career shall be read by 
the millions who will inhabit the fair domains you 
have opened to them, the name of Henry Villard 
shall shine brightly and without reproach chief 
among those who in high stations of responsibility, 
by enduring acts of public good, have deserved well 
of their fellowmen.” 

Another soon followed: “Now that this great work 
is completed, let there be built on the shores of Lake 
Superior a monument of enduring granite, let it be 
massive and let it stand where the first rays of the 
_ morning sun, as he rises from the lake, may fall upon 
it, and dispel the damps and dews from its surface, 
and on that monument inscribe in deep letters the 
name of ‘Jay Cooke.’ Let another no less imposing be 
reared on the waters of the Pacific. Let it be placed 
where the last rays of the setting sun may fall upon 
it as he sinks to rest in his ‘wigwam behind the Wes- 
tern waters,’ and on that monument inscribe the name 
of ‘Henry Villard’; and may these monuments re- 
main unscathed by the hand of time, undesecrated 
by man, and endure while the long train of ages 
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glide away.” Lucien could not suppress a moan. 

General Grant, an honor guest, decided not to 
stick it out if it took all winter and effected a strategic 
retreat a little after eleven o’clock. Lucien envied 
him but refrained from following the example be- 
cause he was curious to see how Mr. Hill would meet 
the occasion. The Manitoba’s president was far down 
on the list, to respond with the address, “The Rail- 
road System of Minnesota—the Cause of the Won- 
derful Development of Our State.”” Would he con- 
tinue the Gargantuan strain and be intellectually dis- 
honest? Would he be too blunt and perhaps be 
accused of sulking? It was a difficult course to steer. 

At last his place was reached. He responded simply. 
It was a great pleasure to join in the celebration, 
he said, because the railroad over which he presided 
was intimately connected with the Northern Pacific. 
“We are its nearest neighbor,” he continued, “and 
I hope a fairly good neighbor. We have been able to 
meet Mr. Villard and always my intercourse with 
him, and the officers of his company, has been such 
as to warrant me in feeling that in the future, as in 
the past, our work will go on together, each one 
seeking to develop and open up new territory, tak- 
ing ground to the front, step by step—new territory 
in which each can have its own field of usefulness to 
the public and to ourselves.” 

He deprecated the choice of himself as the one to 
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describe railroad progress in Minnesota, when Ed- 
mund Rice and other pioneers might better have 
done it. Then he gave a vivid picture of the change 
made by the years. 

“Thirteen years ago I made my first trip to the 
northern part of Minnesota on a dog train. Three 
dogs took my traps and my grub (as it is called 
there) more than two hundred miles. It took me 
many days. Last Saturday I made the same trip in a 
few hours and through fields of cultivated wheat. If 
I were to attempt to tell you what is the railroad 
history of Minnesota, I would only repeat what is 
so well known to every inhabitant of St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and the state. I wish the president of the 
Northern Pacific all the success which he so well 
deserves.” 

Lucien was content. The chief was a master of 
~words as well as of deeds. He had risen to the oc- 
casion. No one could either impugn his honesty or 
charge him with poor grace. What was more, he was 
plainly not abashed. The shouting and the tumult 
had not dazed him. He felt fully capable of compet- 
ing with anyone and would go serenely on with his 
deep-laid plans for the Manitoba. 


CHAPTER IX 
The Beginning of Two Quests 


Just why Lucien had finally gone to the small and 
struggling University of Minnesota he could never 
exactly tell. James J. Hill had needed no reminder 
to keep his promise of a college education for his 
friend’s son, but had taken up the matter with Mrs. 
Ryder as soon as Lucien’s high school course was 
completed. He made no conditions as to what school 
should be selected, and had placed a rather liberal 
sum at the disposal of Lucien and his mother. 

It was probably Mrs. Ryder’s leaning toward the 
University of Minnesota that eventually decided 
Lucien. Two quite different considerations seemed 
to have influenced her. One was that she could very 
easily, by renting the home property and taking a 
house temporarily in Minneapolis, be with her son 
during this period without getting too far out of 
touch with the interests she had acquired. The other 
was a more unusual thing. Minnesota had just the 
year before called to its faculty the first woman pro- 
fessor in the country, Maria Sanford, who had be- 
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She had considerable note as a lecturer, and had been 
chosen by the university to teach rhetoric and elocu- 
tion. There was a strong streak of idealism in Mrs. 
Ryder’s quiet nature which applauded this advanced 
step. She felt there must be something farsighted 
about a college which recognized capacity in women 
as well as in men. 

Lucien on the whole had enjoyed his first two 
years. The college had an enrolment of something 
less than three hundred, and the students were for 
the most part a rather serious minded lot. Many 
of them were earning their way through college, 
so were moved by a desire to get value for their 
money. What rah-rah stuff occurred was mostly a 
sporadic imitation of other colleges rather than a 
settled local tradition. But the place did have the 
camaraderie of student life and the attraction of 
several striking personalities in the faculty, and hence 
it quite approved itself to Lucien. 

Somewhat to his surprise he found himself liking 
Maria Sanford and getting both benefit and enjoy- 
ment out of her courses. He had come with a good 
deal of the average male student’s feeling that it 
was beneath his dignity to be taught by a woman. 
They were, in their own estimation, preparing for 
leadership in the world, and how could that be ac- 
quired from one of the sex whose place was in the 
home? But facts are often stronger than theories. 


Miss Sanford did teach rhetoric and did teach elo- 
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cution well, and her charm soon won them all. Of 
course it was very unfeminine of her to wear her 
hair cut short, and her severely plain style of dress- 
ing did not maintain the tradition of woman as a joy 
to the eye, but somehow one soon forgot all of this 
in the radiance of her personality. Lucien preferred 
her to any member of the faculty unless it were 
the president, William Watts Folwell, who made 
political economy for him anything but a dismal 
science. 

Every man on reaching adult station in the nor- 
mal course of events sets out on two quests. They are 
the quest for a vocation and the quest for a feminine 
associate. To Lucien the first clear perception of 
these two quests came in his junior year. The voca- 
tional choice was brought home to him by the neces- 
sity of making elections from a list of possible 
courses. Naturally he turned to his patron for advice. 
It was not long after the Northern Pacific celebra- 
tion and he had no difficulty in making an appoint- 
ment. Hill named four o’clock as the time when he 
could give most attention to the matter. He greeted 
Lucien cordially, then for a few minutes went right | 
on with the subject that had been on his mind. 

“ve just been ordering some thoroughbred cat- 
tle for my farm, Lucien. You know we’ve got to 
help the farmers do something besides cultivating a 
single crop. They had a bad year of it this year. 
They are depending on wheat alone. That won’t do. 
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I am going to get the best cattle in the world and 
raise a lot of them and distribute them.” 

“Not give them away free, are you, Mr. Hill 

“T haven’t worked the plan out exactly, but I may 
do just that. What we want is a stock of cattle good 
for both dairy and beef. Perhaps I?ll offer the farm- 
ers a certain number of young bulls and rams each 
year as premiums for the best progress in cattle 
raising. It will be my own affair, not a railroad mat- 
ter. If it works it will put the farmers of Minnesota 
and Dakota ten or twenty years ahead of the rest 
out this way.” 

“They ought to like that,” Lucien commented. 

“They ought to if they know what’s good for 
them,” the chief amended. “But that isn’t what you 
are here to talk about, is it? You want to know what 
vocation you ought to be thinking of so that you 
“can pick out your new subjects to the best advan- 
tage. Is that correct?” i 

Lucien assented. 

“What did your father have in mind for you? 
Did he ever say anything to you about his own am- 
bition having been to become a lawyer, and that he’d 
like to see you carry out his early plan if you had any 
bent for it?” 

“Yes, he did. He told me that a number of times.” 

“TI thought that was about what he said to me. 
Now how do you feel about it? I don’t believe in 
making a young fellow take up an occupation just 
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because his father picks it out for him. You must 
follow your own aptitude.” 

“As far as I know, I’d like the work of an at- 
torney pretty well,” Lucien replied. “The only other 
field that appeals to me is being connected with a 
railroad, and of course if I could get into the legal 
department of a railroad, I should be meeting both 
ideas.” 

“I hope that isn’t a hint, Lucien,” his patron 
laughingly retorted. “Of course, there’s this about 
preparing for the law, it’s good preparation for a 
great many other kinds of work. If you find out 
you'd like to get into the operating department of 
the railroad later you’d have about as good train- 
ing as I could think of, taken together with your 
summers in the field. ’ve known men to try to run 
a railroad with only legal knowledge and legal ex- 
perience, but I don’t recommend it. All told, I think 
you might just as well have the law in mind as your 
choice. When you graduate I’Il see that you are taken 
into our legal department and gotten ready for the 
bar?’ 

Such a definite assurance was just what the young 
man had been hoping for. The matter settled, Hill 
reverted to other topics that were in his mind. 

“How did your mother like the bond issue that 
was given to the stockholders last May at ten cents 
on the dollar? I was mighty glad we were able to do 
that. We had been using the stockholders’ money, 
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what they should have been getting as profits, since 
seventy-nine to finance ourselves with. It would have 
been a bad time to go into the market for more 
capital. So we took about eleven million dollars’ 
profit and put it into new construction and better- 
ments. This bond issue was our way of returning the 
money to the stockholders.” 

Lucien expressed his own and his mother’s pleas- 
ure over the increase in their investment, and then 
directed a question to satisfy himself about the 
Northern Pacific. 

“Will the completion of the Northern Pacific cut 
in on us any, do you think?” 

“Well, I’m still of good cheer, my boy,” the chief 
returned. “They will compete with us wherever 
they can and take all the business away that they 
can, but Pl tell you a first principle of railroading. 
. A railway property must be tested by its capacity to 
pay net earnings. I’m afraid our neighbor may have 
trouble making both ends meet. I have an idea their 
greatest trial is coming right now, when the line is 
built through and the finances are no longer sus- 
tained by sales of bonds, but all payments must be 
made from earnings.” 

The interview was cut short at this point by the 
arrival of another caller. Lucien returned to col- 
lege with his mind at ease on quite a number of 
things, and made up a program that he thought would 
be of value to a devotee of the law. 
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He justified the inclusion of further study of liter- 
ature as something that would help him in making 
speeches and brief writing, but not without a feeling 
that many of the by-paths he was taking were fol- 
lowed for their own sake and because of a lure they 
had for him. The ideal he had always had was that 
of a life of action. The example of his father and 
Mr. Hill dominated him. To live was mostly to do, 
and the measure of one’s life was the quantity and 
magnitude of one’s activity. His life in the open 
had strengthened this attitude. True, there had been 
times when he wanted to linger and extract the full 
sensation from beautiful sights and sounds but he 
was soon recalled by a sense of duty to the various 
activities in which he was enmeshed. 

In college the pressure was not so great, however. 
He had about him as instructors a number of men 
and one woman who seemed to think life ought to 
have quite a place for appreciation, for pausing and 
getting the full values of things, as well as for mere 
action. The thought was insidious. He found it re- 
peated in the literary classics, and succumbed more 
and more to its influence. He read far off the ap- 
pointed course and in directions of no conceivable 
practical value. From standard works that every one 
ought to know as a matter of general culture his 
fancy would run off to things that were unusual only, 
or exquisite only, or that had merely quaintness or 
preciosity. Some knowledge of Chaucer was all 
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right, but no one compelled him to read also the 
“Romaunt of the Rose” or “Aucassin and Nicolete” 
or “The Lay of King Horn” or “Guy of Warwick.” 
Unable to work out a reconciliation of his new tastes 
with his life code, he excused his digressions to him- 
self as being only temporary, a part of the dallying 
permitted in college days. 

As to the second quest, it was perhaps only a coin- 
cidence that his first interest in a girl occurred dur- 
ing this time of indulgence in medieval chivalric 
fantasies. One of the late entrants in college that 
autumn was a girl whose beauty made her the sen- 
sation of the student community. Among the male 
contingent, every artifice was used to meet her. Lu- 
cien, his head swimming in the romantic atmosphere 
of his favorite literature, joined in the lists of those 
struggling for her favor. And for a time he believed 
Dorothy Marlowe returned his warm affection. In 
imagination he saw himself swearing fealty to her 
and placing her colors on his hypothetical helmet. 

If he was lucky in the first quest, he was unlucky 
in this second. Lucien’s chivalric advances suffered 
crushing reverses. Dorothy’s letters, during the en- 
suing summer while he was again on the Dakota 
prairie, came with diminishing frequency. Finally 
they ceased entirely. In late autumn, when he re- 
turned to college, he learned that she had married 
a wealthy lumberman of Winona. 

The disillusioned lover settled down to his senior 
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year with a bitter sense of injustice and ill-luck. Not 
for many months did he again allow a girl to occupy 
much of his thoughts. The railroad should be his 
mistress, with the law for her handmaiden, and 
such lances as he would break should be in her cause, 
The net effect was probably of the best, for after 
a month or two he got into the full swing of his 
college work and made an unusually good record. 

Another factor made the year memorable for 
him. Cyrus Northrop had come from Yale to be 
president of the university, and Lucien was one of 
those who took his course in “Eloquence.” It didn’t 
add to him any gift of eloquence but contact with the 
man and the field strengthened the growing convic- 
tion that there might be worth while deeds to be 
performed in the realm of ideas as well as in the 
domain of the concrete. 

Another memory of this year was a visit to the 
capital to listen to Mr. Hill address the house of 
representatives. As was his practice, he had called 
upon his patron to present his report for the term, 
and had then been informed of the invitation to speak 
before the legislators that the chief had received and 
accepted. Out of curiosity to get a closer look at 
the lawmakers and to hear his great friend he de- 
cided to be present. 

It was obviously a body in which farmers were in 
the majority, yet the railroad president held their 
interest and in brief, pointed sentences brought home 
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to them fact after fact about agriculture and what 
was needed to better it. He emphasized the need for 
diversifying. 

“We must have better farming,” he urged. “We 
must have more intelligent methods. Our farmers, 
in place of relying on one crop as people of the 
South did in cotton until they and their lands are 
impoverished, must diversify their industry. Expe- 
rience has shown that there is no way in which they 
can do this so well as by raising cattle, pigs, and 
horses, and by dairying.”? He went on to point out 
that the farmers were raising only wheat, working 
only a little more than four months a year, and 
were paying out their money for meat and butter. He 
also called attention to the injustice done the farmer 
through dockage at the elevators for grain and weed 
seeds, and through lack of standard grading as to 
quality. The remedy, he asserted, lay in a state 
inspection system, for which he proceeded to give 
a complete outline. 

It dawned upon Lucien that railroading i in its hie 
est form was not simply the operation of trains. It 
also occurred to him that his model of a man of 
action was just as strong and just as forceful as a 
man of ideas. 


CHAPTER X 
Becoming “Learned in the Law” 


Law was the last of the learned professions to in- 
sist upon formal instruction as a prerequisite to ad- 
mission. In the middle eighties only an occasional 
attorney in St. Paul, or for that matter, in most mid- 
dle western cities, had had the advantage of training 
in a law school. Some graduates of Harvard, the 
University of Michigan and the few other law col- 
leges of the country were to be found among the 
members of the bar, but for the most part they had 
acquired their knowledge and their skill by the 
time-honored method of study and service in a law 
office, equivalent to the apprenticeship found in the 
trades. 

Although the Ryders, thanks to the prosperity of 
the railroad, found themselves better off than they 
had expected, neither the mother nor the son felt 
they could afford the expense that would have been 
entailed by Lucien’s attendance at an Eastern law 
college, or that there was any necessity for such a 
plan. Mr. Hill, consulted by Lucien, was on the 
whole disposed to agree with them. The Manitoba 
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had a good sized legal department, and its work 
was exceedingly varied in scope. The men who com- 
posed it were among the ablest and keenest. A young 
man who was wide-awake and diligent could not fail 
to get a good training in a few years spent in this 
office. It would have the further advantage of in- 
ducting him still deeper in railroad affairs. The 
president promised to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the head of the department, then added: 

“As soon as you are worth anything to us you 
will be put on the pay-roll. I guess I don’t need to 
tell you that everything depends on yourself. No one 
has a cinch on his job around here, and those who 
don’t prove themselves are quickly let out.” 

Before dismissing the young man he lapsed into 
some personal chat. “Did I ever tell you, Lucien, 
that I was intended for the doctor’s profession? Yes, 
it’s a fact, that was what my father had picked out, 
and it looked all right to me. This right eye of mine 
that I can’t see out of was what put a stop to that. 
An arrow did it.” 

Lucien had not known that Mr. Hill had no sight 
in one eye. He had a swift thought that the president 
saw a vast deal with that single eye, then to cover his 
thinking asked if he had any regrets that he hadn’t 
become a doctor. 

“No, I can’t say I have,” the Manitoba’s head 
smiled meaningly. “I guess I’ve made out all right 
anyhow. But I should have enjoyed that work, too. 
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There have been a few times when I’ve had to act 
as a doctor, back in the days when I did some explor- 
ing of the Red River and Dakota country on my own 
account. I even had an experience setting a man’s 
arm. That was on a trip into Dakota with a half- 
breed for a guide. I was on horseback and the guide 
had a cart and extra pony. It was in April and in 
getting across Turtle River my half-breed had to 
lift on the cart wheel. He put his shoulder in under 
the spoke of the wheel, made an extra effort, and 
the wheel came around and struck his arm and dis- 
located it, just knocked it out. 

“We got through the night somehow, and the 
next day I had to set the man’s arm. Down below 
camp there were some box elders growing. Two or 
three had dead limbs on them, and of these we made 
a fire and boiled a kettle of water. I took the ax and 
cut a box elder stick about five or six inches in diam- 
eter, with a crotch or fork at one end. I took my 
underclothes and bound them in a roll and put it 
under the man’s arm and got him under the cart 
with a stick between his legs. I put the fork against 
this, cut a notch in the end and let the rope twist 
in through the notch and back to the wheel. Then 
I got a stick or standard out of the cart, and took 
a twist on the rope so that the same power that 
hauled his arm ahead pressed through the fork 
on the notches and pushed the end of the stick 
down tight. I took care to sit across him. I had his 
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head under the cart. I gave him the stick to hold, 
and he thought that possibly if he let go of the stick 
he would be able to let go of the rope, but I had 
several turns of it around his wrist. 

“When I got a good strain on him he began to 
yell, but I kept going until I felt that the bone 
pressed into its place. I got him out from under. He 
found that the joint was back. Through the night 
he was a little delirious, but I guess the operation 
turned out successful. At any rate it’s the nearest I’ve 
come to practicing as a surgeon.” 

It was a few weeks before Lucien was summoned 
and assigned to desk room and duties in the legal 
department. He went at it with a zest in part nat- 
ural at his time of life and in part acquired from his 
active summers. Nor was the study side difficult for 
him as he was still under the discipline of the habits 
_ formed during his college years. 

He soon discovered that “reading law in a law 
office” meant in this particular office a pretty steady 
stream of activity in which “reading” was quite in- 
cidental. The actual study he found would have to 
be done in his evenings at home. For the daytime it 
seemed to him all of his seniors in the office bestirred 
their wits to find the most diversified, multitudinous, 
and disagreeable errands, missions, and tasks for him 
to perform. Processes had to be served, possible wit- 
nesses had to be hunted up and interviewed, court 
records had to be checked, and’ cases on every con- 
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ceivable question had to be read and briefed. The 
days when he could actually go into court with one 
of the staff to carry books and papers and be avail- 
able for necessary errands figured more as holidays 
to him than as a part of the learning process. 

He was deeply interested, however, and if he 
winced once in a while at having an especially un- 
pleasant piece of work to do he did not grumble but 
only set his resolution the harder to go through it. 
He was actually learning the practical side of the 
law in the best kind of way, and in the more abstract 
study was willingly helped by his superiors. Another 
element which he enjoyed too, was seeing in action 
prominent members of the bar, such men as General 
John B. Sanborn, ex-Governor Cushman K. Davis, 
soon to be United States senator, W. P. Clough, who 
was counsel for the Northern Pacific, and Judge 
George B. Young and M. D. Grover, who frequently 
appeared for the Manitoba and Mr. Hill person- 
ally. At the close of six months he was gratified to 
find he had been placed on the pay-roll. Within a 
year the worst features of his apprenticeship were 
ended through the acquisition by the office of an- 
other candidate for learning the law. 

He also discovered that the legal department was 
a strategic position for anyone who liked to keep 
informed on the activities of the railroad and pro- 
posed developments. Through it were cleared papers 
bearing upon almost every situation, disputes with 
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other companies concerning crossings, contracts for 
improvements and extensions, details about securing 
right of way on branch lines, and even at times pro- 
jected legislation. The early connection of his family 
with the Manitoba enterprise and its present depend- 
ence upon it for income as much as his vague dreams 
of the future gave him a keener interest in all that 
touched the railroad. Perhaps these factors taken 
together with his close acquaintance with the presi- 
dent accounted for a tendency of the chief counsel 
and his first assistant to make use of Lucien in con- 
fidential matters and talk rather freely before him. 
Probably they were influenced in this too by the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Hill, who came into the office 
frequently, seemed to regard the young man as thor- 
oughly trustworthy and on the inside. 

It was not long before Lucien found out why the 
transcontinental idea had apparently come to a halt. 
- The Manitoba had built or bought as rapidly as it 
desired the necessary branch lines in Minnesota and 
Dakota. It had made connections with Duluth by 
securing a joint interest in the St. Paul & Duluth 
Railroad and building a branch from St. Cloud to 
Hinckley on the Duluth line, under the charter of the 
Minneapolis & St. Cloud Railroad which the fore- 
sighted chief had picked up in 1881 for $30,000. 
But in the west it had stopped at Minot. 

Lucien knew that Mr. Hill had been in Montana 
in 1884 and later, and he knew that a great deal of 
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surveying had been done there for the Manitoba. 
He had wondered why there wasn’t the constant 
westward push that he had witnessed and partici- 
pated in during the recent years. He now learned that 
an Indian reservation blocked the way from the 
vicinity of Minot to the White Earth River. Then 
further westward from the Fort Buford military 
reservation to the Marias River, was another stretch 
of Indian territory. The only way the railroad could 
get through this was by act of Congress. 

Not without reason are legislative bodies called 
“deliberative” assemblies, Lucien concluded. Ordi- 
narily they do not act precipitately and are still less 
likely to do so when persons and corporations exist 
that see gain for themselves in holding back a rival. 
The bill had been drafted and the Manitoba’s offi- 
cials were doing their best to get action but mean- 
while the railroad waited at the barrier. 

Waited, except for a step the meaning of which 
was not perceived generally. In 1886 the Montana 
Central was incorporated to build from Great Falls 
to Helena, Butte, and other points. Only from a hint 
dropped by the chief did Lucien guess that the board 
of the new railroad was a paper board, that Mr. 
Hill owned it in reality, and that it was a device to 
hold certain territory in Montana until Congress 
could be brought to permit the Manitoba to follow 
the course its destiny marked out for it. 

In the main during these years as a legal fledgeling 
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Lucien “lived laborious days” and nights, too. The 
first marked interruption in his program of devotion 
to the law and the railroad, and the first stirrings of 
a rival interest came with the winter carnival of 1887. 
The initial one of the winter carnivals had been held 
in the previous year, but Lucien at that time was too 
much absorbed in his duties and his studies to give 
it more than passing attention. But this year the 
preparations were more elaborate than before. As 
a civic expression the carnival thrust itself upon the 
notice of every one. Lucien was beginning to go a 
trifle stale from close application, so he rather wel- 
comed the suggestion of Judge Young that he join 
the Owl Toboggan Club in which the judge was a 
prime mover. He easily secured what amounted to 
a lay-off for most of the two weeks allotted for the 
reign of the carnival. 

By a strange reversal of reasoning St. Paul had 
come to exactly an opposite conclusion from the one 
adopted in the sixties when December steamboat 
excursions were run in order to prove the mildness 
of the climate. Now the thought was to prove how 
bracing and exhilarating were the northern winters. 
Surely if the country heard of and saw the outdoor 
sports practiced here, it would not harbor the notion 
that the cold months were forbidding. In the course 
of his life Lucien was to see the idea run through a 
full cycle, abandonment of the carnival as focussing 
attention on the reign of cold, its revival a generation 
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later on the old plea of proving the harmlessness of 
winter, its abandonment again as bad advertising, 
and finally united action in the entire state to stress 
the opposite season and emphasize Minnesota as the 
summer playground of the nation. 

A day or two of the carnival speedily justified the 
lay-off to Lucien. He took to the outdoor sports as 
only a pent-up student can, relapsing into a life of 
activity, and he reveled in the brilliancy and color 
that marked the event. St. Paul was by this time a 
city of more than one hundred thousand and 
prompted by the widespread notice the previous 
year’s festival had received it outdid itself to make 
the present one an affair of almost national impor- 
tance. Governor Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia was in- 
vited as an honor guest, the Elgin band from Illinois 
was brought in to provide music, and special trains 
were run from points in Wisconsin, Dakota, and 
Montana to carry crowds of visitors. 

The focus of the festival was the ice palace built 
in Central Park on the slope of the hill, the summit 
of which was to be crowned in later years by the 
new capitol building. It had the general plan of a 
Latin cross and was described by the chroniclers of 
the day as “boldly fantastic in design, a wilderness of 
tower and turret, battlement and pinnacle, tall arch 
and flying buttresses.” In its construction sixty-five 
thousand blocks of transparent ice had been used. 
The entrance was through an archway surmounted 
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by a colossal ice statue of the presiding genius of the 
carnival, King Borealis, supported on each hand by a 
polar bear rampant, holding a colored electric light. 
The entire palace was illuminated at night by elec- 
tric lights of many hues. The street leading from 
the palace to the center of town was decorated with 
evergreens and provided with colored lights, as was 
also a great part of the business section. 

If Lucien had been unable to make a just appraisal 
of the color effects he would have found himself 
helped by the vivid word picture of the reporter in 
that day when personality had not been stamped out 
of journalism. “O’er arching the street,” the daily 
paper averred, “the lights now hang like radiant 
stars just started from their dark-domed home above 
to come from heaven man-ward and light the coarser 
world with gleams as fair and bright and glorious as 
ever shone for human eyes. The colors that have 
been enlisted this season to make so singularly beau- 
tiful the streets of St. Paul were seen to striking 
advantage—blue and red and green and rose; amber 
and crystal, canary and amberina.” 

To the human element it added this touch: “The 
gaudy carnival costume was seen everywhere; the 
enthusiastic snowshoer, with snowshoes on his back; 
the Scandinavian, bearing in hand his long skis; the 
ubiquitous small boy, bearing a toboggan regardless 
of the annoyance he caused; the buxom dame and 
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Jank schoolgirl, clad in woolen hues rivaling the 
rainbow—all were there.” 

If Lucien had turned misogynist since his junior 
year in college, he should have been warned by this 
rhapsody of the reporter: “En passant, there seems 
to be a greater interest taken in the carnival by the 
so-called weaker sex this year than last. They realize 
that criticisms on one’s personal appearance are not 
made with the same unction and freedom as one 
year ago. Besides the fair creatures have grown im- 
pervious to criticism, and have gone into the carnival 
with the intention of having a right royal time. As a 
consequence every school girl and every young 
woman (and some that are not young either) have 
provided themselves with costumes and are wearing 
them on the streets every day with that supreme 
indifference to public opinion that always character- 
izes the fair sex when they know they are in the 
fashion. The result is pleasing in that the frequent 
appearance of the carnival girl with her dainty suit 
and rosy face and dancing eyes, half hidden ’neath 
the massive folds of a toque, her feet incased in 
undressed buckskin fastened with ribbons, adds a 
pleasing and diverting figure to the plain garmenture 
of the common rabble that gaze on her loveliness 
with undisguised admiration. Bless the carnival girl 
and long may she wave!” 

On the second day of the carnival came the tri- 
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umphant entry of King Borealis, impersonated by 
Dr. Murphy, chief surgeon of the Manitoba, and 
a retinue made up of men costumed as polar bears. 
He was given the keys to the city and installed in the 
ice palace; then with great ceremony he inaugurated 
the full program of games, recreations, and prize 
contests. Lucien took his place with the Owl Club in 
the parade and went in for toboganning and skating 
until he was as tired as in his vacation summers after 
a hard day in the construction camp. The next eve- 
ning he acted as one of King Borealis’ cohorts in 
defending the palace against the attacks of the Fire 
King, an event which was planned to give free reign 
to a pyrotechnical display. After the palace had 
been duly saved from its assailants according to 
schedule he lingered down town to hear the Elgin 
band again and to watch some of the informal buf- 
foonery. 

One of the snowshoe clubs was carrying the fun 
almost to the point of rowdyism by capturing one 
after another of the crowd and tossing them high in 
the air with a blanket. Lucien was beginning to think 
that things were getting rather rough when his at- 
tention was drawn by an objector who loudly de- 
clared he was from Minneapolis and not interested 
in being the victim of the blanket tossers. He was 
forcibly tossed in spite of his protests. On regaining 
his feet he offered to fight any two of the snowshoe 
club. The leader of the club intervened and joked 
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him out of his ill temper; then to create a diversion 
called out, “Let’s toss some of the girls.” 

Instantly his followers dashed after a number of 
the carnival girls, who were present in considerable 
force. Lucien saw a streak of red coming his way 
with two snowshoe men in pursuit. His sympathy 
had all along been with the victims of the tossers, 
and now his reaction was swift. He jumped for- 
ward, tripped one of the pursuers into a pile of 
snow, then bumped into the other so as to knock 
him violently to one side. Both were at him in an 
instant, a hand on each arm. 

“What are you up to, anyhow?” demanded the 
one who had been bumped. “If you’re so keen on 
helping that girl we’ll just toss you instead.” Lucien 
shook himself loose and squared off. “I?ll do the 
same as the Minneapolis man if you get gay. It’s 
about time for you fellows to quit.” The snowshoers 
hesitated a moment, then turned to rejoin their group 
with a threat to attend to him later. 

Lucien decided not to be noticeably visible for a 
while and started around the corner. As he turned he 
faced a girl in a red carnival suit. She extended her 
hand. 

“Thank you so much for blocking them,” she said. 
“T didn’t want to be tossed. I think they’re horrid.” 

Lucien thrilled from the squeeze even dulled as 
it was by his glove. He took in the slight figure, the 
snapping dark eyes, and animated face. 
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“They'll spoil the carnival with that kind of thing. 
I hope they were only teasing about the girls. Toss- 
ing people around in a blanket is a lot different from 
throwing confetti and blowing horns.” 

At surely is,” she agreed. “But don’t you think 
the carnival is fine? I thought the fireworks and the 
parade and everything else up at the palace were just 
great. I want to see everything this week and I’m 
going to skate every day.” 

“When?” Lucien asked. “Why couldn’t I skate 
with you?” 

“You might, Mr. Owl,” she returned, “af you 
were at the Ice Palace about three o’clock and looked 
for me.” 

“All right, Miss Junior Dancing and Carnival 
Club,” he grimaced back, recognizing her carnival 
initials a little more slowly than she had the con- 
spicuous owl. “Ill look for you to-morrow. But 
couldn’t I take you home to-night?” 

“No, thank you,” she said disappointing him. 
“My father is in the hotel and he’s going to drive 
me home in the sleigh.” With that she vanished. 

She was on the lookout for him the next after- 
noon when he showed up at the skating course. He 
noted that she was quite as good-looking in the day- 
time as under the parti-colored carnival lights, and 
that her hair was revealed to be raven black when she 
pushed back her toque. Her name was Diana Kins- 
low. He immediately placed her as the daughter of 
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Cyrus A. Kinslow, president of the Gopher National 
Bank, one of the newer and smaller of the city’s 
financial institutions. 

He also found out that he didn’t have the field to 
himself, which was no surprise. Young Hampton, 
son of the president of one of the larger banks, was 
to take her to the Carnival Ball to be held under the 
auspices of her club at Market Hall, where the legis- 
lature had met some years ago after fire destroyed 
the capitol. She hinted very strongly, however, that 
she wished Lucien to be present. The law apprentice 
had not forgotten the cunning of the college student 
and the evening of the ball found him duly present. 
He had one dance with Diana and thought himself 
fortunate. 

He saw her occasionally during the remainder of 
the carnival, but never with as much luck as on the 
first day’s skating. It seemed others were always 
cutting-in. He was beginning to think that he hadn’t 
made much of an impression after all, when the 
grand equipage parade restored his self-esteem. He 
was standing on the street watching the elaborately 
decorated sleighs belonging to the first families of 
the city as they were driven along the line of march 
to the reviewing stand. James J. Hill waved at him 
as he went by in his large Russian sleigh drawn by 
bay horses carrying white and purple plumes. Not 
far behind was Commodore Kittson, partaking in 
the festival despite his poor health, his equipage con- 
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spicuous for its white and dark green trimmings. 
Then came Judge Young, then Vice-President Oakes 
of the Northern Pacific. Suddenly Lucien’s atten- 
tion was arrested by the sight of Diana resplendent 
in furs. She was seated in a large sleigh and there 
was a vacant place beside her. She beckoned to him. 
He was not slow in climbing in and the rest of the 
grand procession was lost for him. He had only a 
memory of flashing dark eyes, perfect mobile fea- 
tures, and an older man and woman introduced as 
“my father”? and “my mother.” 

At the end of the fortnight the Fire King in the 
person of Mayor Ames of Minneapolis routed King 
Borealis and ended his reign. Lucien returned to the 
law. He tried to give it his old-time interest, but 
somehow had a feeling that a drama not unlike that 
of the carnival had been going on within him, the 
result of which had been the rout of King Apathy 
~ by King Eros. 


CHAPTER XI 
Montana Annexed 


Even the dramatic events in that period of the rail- 
road’s development immediately following the car- 
nival could not draw Lucien back to an exclusive 
devotion to the activities incident to finding his life 
career. Within a week he knew that he was again 
committed heart and soul to the amorous quest. His 
reverie as he went about the day’s duties was not 
much concerned with a counselor ably presenting 
before the supreme court the Manitoba’s rights in a 
controversy with a rival road, or a vice-president of 
the company inspecting conditions in Dakota and 
making an illuminating report at a board meeting, 
but much, much more, with a red-headed young man 
concocting clever speeches for the benefit of a girl 
with black hair and snapping dark eyes, dancing with 
this same sprite, skating with her, seeing a play with 
her, and generally and continuously winning admir- 
ing glances from her. When he read a novel or heard 
a love song he had a very definite mental picture of 
the heroine, and the picture was always the same. 


Apparently the rival he had most to fear was Ell- 
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wood Hampton. Hampton had a subordinate posi- 
tion in his father’s bank, the Grain Exchange Na- 
tional, a post where he could gradually learn the 
business so as to become equipped to step into his 
father’s place at some time in the dim future. 

Without being churlish, Hampton gave vent to an 
undercover resentment one evening by disparaging 
the Manitoba, probably repeating talk that he had 
heard around the bank. It occurred at a dinner party 
and to Lucien’s way of thinking was intended both 
to irritate him and have an effect upon Diana. The 
conversation had dealt with a trip made by one of 
the women over the Northern Pacific to the coast and 
back. Someone had remarked that it was a pity the 
Northern Pacific didn’t seem to be a paying proposi- 
tion. The Manitoba was then referred to as a road 
which made ends meet and paid dividends. 

Hampton seized this as his cue and spoke as though 
~ to utter a word of caution: 

“Don’t bank too much on the Manitoba. It may 
be paying dividends all right just now, but look ahead 
a little. What future has it? To the west it ends out 
on the Dakota prairie. On the east it has to reach 
Lake Superior over another line, and here in St. Paul 
it is stopped short. To get really into a market a road 
has to reach Chicago. The Manitoba is bottled up on 
all sides and when competing lines really want to 
get rid of it, they will do it.” 

Others seemed to have heard this view before, 
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but it was news to Lucien. He could only reply that 
the Manitoba had always taken care of itself in any 
pinch and he thought it could continue to do so. 
Hampton raised a laugh by pretending he had for- 
gotten there was “a member of the Manitoba’s legal 
staff present” and the subject was dropped. 

Only a day or two later came the information that 
at last Congress had enacted and the President had 
signed the bill giving the Manitoba a right of way 
into and across Montana. Everyone in the Manitoba’s 
offices knew what that meant. Now would come an- 
other of those swift onward moves for which the 
chief was becoming famous. At least if it never got 
any further west the road would be put in a position 
to tap the rich copper and coal mining and cattle 
country of Montana. 

Yet there were still doubters in plenty. Aroused 
now by the comment he had heard from Hampton, 
Lucien sensed more quickly the adverse criticism 
about town concerning the new extension. Some of 
the most ardent believers in “Hill’s luck” as an ex- 
planation of that person’s rise were more than half 
convinced that now he had taken on too much and 
would come to grief. The act of Congress provided 
for a right of way seventy-five feet on each side of 
the railway track, additional lands for stations not 
to exceed one for each ten miles of road, and the 
right to take materials for construction from the 
lands adjoining the right of way. For all land taken 
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the railroad was to pay the Department of the In- 
terior amounts to be fixed by appraisers. Many shook 
their heads over the prospects of the new line, re- 
membering that the Northern Pacific not only had 
not been required to buy its right of way but had 
even been helped by a free gift of millions of acres. 

Lucien pinned an unwavering faith not to the luck 
but to the vision and phenomenal energy of the pres- 
ident, but he could not dismiss a curiosity to know 
the other factors that warranted the move, and the 
answer to the argument the banker’s son had made. 
He therefore was glad when he was sent to the 
chief’s office late one afternoon with contracts in con- 
nection with the new construction. He hoped to find 
the coast comparatively clear so that there would be 
a chance to talk and he was not disappointed. 

“Well, Lucien, my boy,” Hill greeted him, “don’t 
you wish you were going to be out with the construc- 
tion force this summer? That’s great country out in 
Montana. You'd like it as well or better than you 
did Dakota. There’s going to be some fast work out 
there:7 

“Td bet on that,” Lucien replied. “I suppose well 
see another record-breaking job like that on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. The contractors seem to have found 
out what you expect of them.” 

“They surely have. There’s no use in being satis- 
fied with anything but the best.” 

“Td give a good deal to be out there for the sum- 
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mer,” Lucien went on, “but things will be piled up 
here too and I have a good deal of ground to cover 
before I can be admitted to the bar. I guess I’d better 
not try it. But if there’s any occasion to send some- 
one from the office for a flying visit while the work 
is going on I’d like to get the chance.” 

“T?I] remember it. If anything like that turns up 
yowll be sent for. What do you hear about our ex- 
tending into Montana?” 

“Oh, they are criticizing just as they always do. 
They say there isn’t any business out there and the 
cost will break the railroad.” 

“Yes, that’s the sort of thing they have been 
prophesying for a good many years. I wonder why 
some of our neighbors tried so hard to keep us from 
getting permission from Congress. I don’t imagine 
it was our own good that put them up to it. But Pll 
admit it does take more faith to build out there than 
it did to build into Dakota. Some fellow down East 
has been writing that the only thing Montana pro- 
duces is buffalo bones and when these are all hauled 
out of the country it will go back to the Indian. It 
isn’t as bad as that but I know the extension won’t 
pay dividends as soon as the older parts of the line 
did. The coal at Sand Coulee will be a valuable thing 
for us and the business at Helena and Butte will be 
worth while. Why, do you know, I have it pretty 
straight that the Union Pacific has been paying the 
Northern Pacific half a million dollars a year cash 
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bonus to keep it from building a branch line to Butte. 
They want to keep a monopoly for their Utah North- 
ern branch. Talk about no business out there! That 
shows the value of it.” 

“Tt surely looks as though it’s worth while getting 
into it,” Lucien agreed. “But what about this end of 
the line? Can they bottle us up because we don’t run 
to Chicago and haven’t our own line to the head of 
the Lakes??? He was eager to test the theory ad- 
vanced by the banker’s son. 

Hill chuckled. “Glad to see you listen to all these 
things and think about them,” he returned. “No, 
we’ve got every corner protected. They never will 
find out that I’m not really indulging in any ‘fol- 
lies? as they call them. They said the stone bridge into 
Minneapolis was a ‘folly’ but I notice the Chicago 
_ roads that want to get into Minneapolis are glad we 
have it and are glad to pay to get in that way. As to 
being shut out from the Chicago market, I might tell 
you as one of the family that I have an understand- 
ing with one of the new trunk lines that we will turn 
over all the freight we can to it at the Minnesota 
Transfer. That line is the Burlington. As long as we 
can keep up an alliance of this sort we are just as 
well off as if we ran right into Chicago. 

“Then in the Lake Superior Country we’re just 
as well fixed, too, or better,” he went on. “You know 
we have owned the charter of the Lake Superior & 
Southwestern with elevator and terminal facilities 
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at West Superior. We’re going to have a dock there 
and a grain elevator of two million bushels capacity. 
Weare incorporating a subsidiary as the Eastern Rail- 
way of Minnesota to build from Hinckley into West 
Superior. That will give us our own connection with 
the head of the lakes and better terminals than any- 
one else has. I guess you know by this time I always 
keep an eye out for terminals. That was one thing 
that made the old St. Paul & Pacific look attractive 
to me, the amount and location of the land available 
for terminals in St. Paul. Terminals are the hands 
and feet of a railroad. Well, after we get into the 
head of the lakes we are not going to depend on those 
small grain ships with their peddler’s packs. They 
are wasteful. We are planning our own steamship 
company with boats that will be bigger and more 
economical than any. We’ll get the grain to market 
at the lowest cost. Now how do you like the out- 
look?” 

Lucien had to admit that every point had been 
covered far better than anyone had imagined. He 
wondered why after so many years’ experience there 
were still financiers and railroad magnates who 
thought that only luck presided over the destinies 
of the Manitoba. 

The swift invasion of Montana was not long in 
materializing. Preparations had been made long in 
advance and all that was needed was the completion 
of arrangements and the final word. Soon the details 
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of an extraordinary feat in railroad building were 
sifting through to the office and to the public. A good 
lead was secured for the grading and bridging so 
that the track-laying could proceed without a halt. 
The work had to be done from one end only and ma- 
terial had to be hauled by teams a considerable dis- 
tance ahead of the track to avoid delaying the track- 
layers. 

It was evident that the record for railroad con- 
struction would be broken. Three miles a day was 
quickly attained, then toward the end of the sum- 
mer the record shot up higher and made up for 
some of the slow progress at first. On one day in 
August the unprecedented distance of eight and two 
tenths miles was covered. When the work ended at 
Helena November 18 the record for the entire job 
_ was found to be three and a quarter miles for each 
working day. The Manitoba had fairly leaped into 
the new territory. Nor was it flimsy or unscientific 
construction as later developments were to show. 

About July Lucien quite unexpectedly secured his 
coveted opportunity to see the new country and 
catch a glimpse of the high-speed construction work. 
He had almost forgotten Mr. Hill’s promise to re- 
member him if there was any brief mission to be 
performed along the line of the extension. One after- 
noon the chief counsel came over to his desk and 
with an amused look handed him instructions to pro- 
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ceed to Montana, verify certain claims of the ap- 
praisers and straighten out the difficulty if possible, 
otherwise report back the facts. Both understood how 
the assignment came to be made. 

Lucien was gone a week and had no trouble in 
taking care of the mission. An enthusiast over the 
prairie, he was surprised to find how much he liked 
the higher altitude of the plains. The sight of the 
large gangs of men busy at setting out the rails ex- 
peditiously and spiking them down one after the 
other with rhythmic swiftness stirred him strangely. 
For the moment he almost felt his office work to 
be contemptible, and the only life worth living to be 
an active one in the open. He returned with a vivid 
picture in his mind of the new country and the invad- 
ing forces. 

Two other things were on his mind this summer. 
One was a protracted and losing debate with his 
younger brother, Tom, who had completed high 
school and had developed a distaste for further im- 
mersion in studies. The world looked so attractive to 
him that he wanted to plunge right in. He reasoned 
that he could make money without further education, 
and he would be just four years ahead if he did not 
go to college. In vain Lucien and Mrs. Ryder argued 
that since Mr. Hill had been generous enough to 
make the offer of paying for their college training 
the Ryder boys could do no less than avail them- 
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selves of it. By mid-summer Tom had found a job 
in a real estate office and was in a fair way to be- 
coming a first-rate salesman. 

The other matter that rather preoccupied Lucien’s 
thoughts was the plan of Diana’s parents to send 
her to Wellesley in September. He had known all 
along that it was in contemplation and that the pre- 
vious year had been intended as one of rest but had 
thought the plan might be abandoned. Now it had 
become a certainty. She was out of the city most of 
the summer but returned in August. He tried to 
crowd into a few weeks as many calls, buggy rides, 
canoe rides, and sail-boat trips as he could in order 
to keep her from forgetting him during the long ab- 
sence. Although Hampton was also considerably in 
evidence Lucien felt fairly sure that he had a little 
the better in the race for favor. 

Another event of the summer for Lucien was the 
beginning of a long friendship with a young man 
who also had a legal career as his goal. This was 
Frederick Moulton. He had just graduated from the 
Harvard Law School and had come to St. Paul to 
enter the office of Dwight, Bradley & Welty, one of 
the most prominent firms of attorneys. He had in- 
fluential relatives in the city who had arranged the 
connection for him. Lucien met him in the courtroom 
one day at a hearing on a restraining order against 
the railroad. While the opposing counsel were try- 
ing to reach an agreement to settle the controversy 
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the younger men proceeded to get acquainted. There 
was a liking on both sides and they soon drifted into 
the habit of meeting for lunch or dinner occasionally 
and comparing experiences. It was to be one of Lu- 
cien’s strongest friendships. 


CHAPTER XII 
Farley versus Kittson 


Since becoming actively interested in legal affairs 
Lucien had grown more familiar with the ups and 
downs and various intricacies of that surprising law- 
suit, first news of which he had learned while out on 
the Dakota prairie in the summer of 1879. During 
all these years the threat had still been hanging over 
the master mind of the Manitoba that by some out- 
pointing in the technical game of law he would have 
to hand over to the slow-going unimaginative char- 
- acter, who had been receiver and general manager of 
the old St. Paul & Pacific, a large part of the treasure 
won then and since. The case was styled Jesse P. 
Farley versus Norman W. Kittson, James J. Hill 
and the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway, 
and the stake at issue was a one fifth interest in the 
railroad and an accounting on the same basis for 
all the profits since organization. It was a prize well 
worth contending for if one had just grounds; it 
represented at least fifteen million dollars and power 
for good or evil. 


The receiver purported to be the author of the 
118 
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plan to buy the bonds and reorganize the road. He 
alleged a secret verbal agreement with Kittson and 
Hill, by which he was to have a one fifth interest. 
The other two were to secure the money for the pur- 
chase and Farley was to give information as to the 
location of the bonds, the values placed upon them, 
the value of the railroad property and the like, and 
also assist with his advice from time to time. The 
reason given for secrecy was that other St. Paul cap- 
italists who had been interested in the road would 
object and have the receiver removed. 

The keenest of attorneys were engaged on both 
sides. The original suit was filed in the state court 
and had gone to the supreme court on the overruling 
of a demurrer. The higher court threw the case out 
by sustaining the demurrer, which was based on the 
claim that even if the alleged agreement had been 
made it had never been carried out as the actual pur- 
chase was on a different plan, a credit instead of 
a cash matter. The complaint was then amended and 
the case transferred in 1881 to the United States 
Circuit Court. Counsel for the defense had intimated 
that the only reason the suit was not originally 
brought in the Federal court was because with such a 
claim Farley feared to face Justice Dillon, whose of- 
ficer he had been as receiver. Now it would come 
before Justices Treat and Nelson. 

Again it was contested at the start on a point of 
law. Defendants’ counsel filed a plea in equity point- 
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ing out that the alleged agreement would have been 
a breach of trust for the receiver and that a court 
of equity could not therefore recognize or enforce 
it. The lower court accepted this view but the United 
States Supreme Court held that an issue of fact was 
presented and remanded the case back for trial. Thus 
not until the autumn of 1887 were the large claims 
of the receiver put to the test of proof. 

Coming into Mr. Hill’s office one afternoon, Lu- 
cien found him in a study of papers on his desk. 

“T wish your father were here now, Lucien,” the 
chief said as he looked up. “He could give some 
pretty strong evidence as to how and when the plan 
for getting control of the St. Paul & Pacific started. 
That old suit of Farley’s is coming on for trial soon 
and our attorneys are lining up the evidence. But of 
course it won’t hinge on that claim so much as on the 
existence or non-existence of a secret contract. I can 
locate quite a few witnesses to show we had the plan 
made years before the time that scoundrel says he 
thought it up. Where we may have difficulty is on 
the agreement itself. It will be my word and Kitt- 
son’s against Farley’s and that of his assistant.” 

“That may be true, Mr. Hill,” Lucien responded, 
“but you don’t think the court is going to make it a 
matter of numbers, do you? I should think the im- 
probability of the claim would kill it even if they 
had twice the number of witnesses you have. What 
about the Statute of Frauds, too, doesn’t that apply?” 
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“Yow’re picking up your law all right, I see, Lu- 
cien,” the chief returned, his grimness relaxing into 
the trace of a smile. “Yes, we’re going to set up the 
Statute of Frauds also. But now is our time to beat 
them thoroughly and squarely on the evidence, and 
we mean to do it.” 

“T hope so,” Lucien replied. “It would be an out- 
rage if he got anything by such a story.” 

“Don’t be afraid. He won’t. He would have been 
given all he deserved, if he had behaved himself, ten 
or twenty thousand dollars or something like that 
just for not being an obstructionist during the reor- 
ganization. But we don’t intend to be robbed and we 
won’t give him a penny to call off the suit now or at 
any time.” 

It was the first occasion on which Lucien had seen 
the chief in the grip of the mighty wrath for which 
he was becoming known. His face was stern and his 
eyes flashed. His form was tense. Every sign denoted 
a resoluteness to impose his will against all odds. 
Back of it was a contempt for pettiness and a burning 
ire against falsehood. In later years Lucien was often 
to see it directed against faithless subordinates, 
against dishonorable contenders in business, against 
shallow demagogues in politics. As the president now 
lapsed into silence the young man left the papers he 
had brought and took his departure. 

Farewells with Diana and the stir over the ap- 
proaching visit of President Cleveland for the time 
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drove all thought of the pending trial out of Lu- 
cien’s mind. The carnival clubs were mobilized out 
of season to give an additional touch of color to the 
parade welcoming the nation’s head, and the law stu- 
dent had to take his place with Judge Young’s Owl 
Club. Again St. Paul poured out its fervor in a bril- 
liant display. Again it heard kind words about itself 
from the country’s chief. The address of Cleveland 
was so earnest, sincere and vivid that even Lucien, 
confirmed devotee of the Northwest’s future that he 
was, had his faith increased by it. The President re- 
ferred to Seward’s prophecy, and then continued: 
“At the time of Mr. Seward’s visit the population 
of your state was one hundred seventy-two thousand, 
and that of St. Paul, its capital city, ten thousand. 
What shall I say who after twenty-seven years have 
passed find here a state containing nearly a million 
and a half inhabitants and its capital with a popula- 
tion nearly as great as that of the state itself in 1860? 
And while one is considering this immense growth, 
he is actually amazed by the fact that sixty per cent. 
or more of the population of the state has been added 
within the last five years, and that the population of 
St. Paul has been more than trebled within the same 
time. The marvelous city of St. Paul, scorning the 
ordinary steps by which cities reach the lead and 
springing almost at once to prominence and great- 
ness; her people establishing a trade, as if by magic, 
immense in its volume and constantly increasing; 
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erecting without fear or hesitation business blocks ri- 
valing in expense and splendor those of the largest 
and oldest of our cities, exhibits possibilities and 
achievements in which every American citizen can 
claim a share of pride and satisfaction.” 

The welcome to Cleveland was the more cordial 
because Mrs. Cleveland accompanied him and be- 
cause she in her girlhood had lived and gone to 
school in St. Paul. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hill took a 
prominent part in the ceremonies, not the most 
prominent, but still a place among the foremost. As 
a Democrat the railroad genius had supported Cleve- 
land and he was already an ardent admirer of the 
man. 

An evening at “Ruddygore,” the new and much 
criticized opera of Gilbert and Sullivan, when Lu- 
cien noted how much he missed Diana, then news 
that the long expected trial was to open and that he 
was to look up some cases immediately for Marcus 
D. Grover. He performed his task, accompanied the 
array of counsel to the Federal Building for a day 
at the opening, and was called back to his regular 
round of duties. He looked in at the hearing inter- 
mittently whenever he could get a chance, for it was 
a rare battle of legal wits. He heard Farley narrate 
how Kittson had suggested secrecy for the agreement 
and that “then and there it was sacredly agreed that 
that was the best plan to pursue.” 

A little later he was present during some of the 
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testimony of the corroborating witness, Angus Sin- 
clair, who had been the receiver’s assistant and now 
was president of a Duluth railroad. He was a thin, 
sandy-haired talkative man of medium height. He 
told with every appearance of sincerity a story about 
the agreement identical in every particular with that 
of Farley. Lucien gave no special thought to the man 
and had no premonition that he was ever to know any 
of the Sinclair family. Other details of the hearing 
he got through Moulton, who also was making an ef- 
fort to take in all of it that he could in order to profit 
by the legal sparring. After the plaintiff’s testimony 
was in an adjournment due to exigencies of one kind 
or another was taken until spring. 

Diana came home for Christmas and Lucien had a 
feeling of awakening to real life after a disagreeable 
dream of courts and lawyers, of witnesses and squab- 
bling. The interlude of “reality” was brief but it 
served to brighten up his world of fancies for a long 
time. His whim finally settled on Guy of Warwick as 
his favorite in the chivalric hterature, perhaps be- 
cause of the separation of the lovers. Gradually he 
fell into the habit of thinking of Diana as his Félice 
la Belle. 

In March the hearing was resumed and now the 
chief witness was James J. Hill. He denied categori- 
cally any negotiations with Farley for a joint pur- 
chase of the bonds or any agreement with him. He 
remained unshaken through a cross-examination of 
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734 questions. Day after day he continued on the 
stand and baffled all efforts of opposing counsel to 
weaken or confuse him. 

It only needed Kittson’s testimony now to make a 
complete offset to the case set up by the plaintiff. 
The aged partner in the Manitoba purchase had been 
away for a long time in an effort to recuperate his 
health, but he was expected back any day to go on 
the stand. Then in May came news which brought 
personal grief to Hill and dismay to his counsel and 
friends. The old fur trader had died on the train 
shortly after leaving Chicago on his way homeward. 
His evidence would never be given. The record 
would stand two to one as to the existence of a se- 
cret contract. 

Lucien and Moulton had many a discussion over 
the probable effect on the case of the death of one of 
the principal witnesses. 

“Your boss’s lawyers made a bad mistake,” Moul- 
ton declared. “They should have brought the case to 
an issue right away. Kittson would have been avail- 
able and things could have been cleared up sharply 
and completely. This resort to technicalities has only 
caused a big delay and lost you one of your main 
witnesses.” 

“Anybody can see that now,” Lucien retorted. 
“But I doubt if you would have thought so if you 
had been of counsel back in seventy-nine. How would 
you excuse to your client throwing away a perfectly 
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good bar to a claim if by some mischance you lost out 
at the trial? You may have all the right on your 
side and yet not be able to muster enough evidence.” 

“That’s true enough, but just the same you see 
where it has landed them in this case. By relying on 
demurrers and pleas in equity they have let the case 
run until now. They can’t prove what they could 
have a little while ago.” 

“Just watch. It will come out all right. As an at- 
torney you ought to be the last to object to using 
every bar and every defense. Doesn’t every lawyer 
defend a dog bite case by alleging that in the first 
place his client didn’t own the dog, that in the 
second place the dog wasn’t vicious and in the third 
place, even if the dog was vicious, his client didn’t 
know it was vicious?” 

They dropped the discussion of the wisdom of 
. their seniors in the profession to take up some of 
the rulings of Justice Brewer who was conducting the 
hearing. Here they were able to agree better. 

The next event of interest to the two fledgelings 
was the calling of Farley for further questioning by 
the defense. A long grilling brought out a number of 
contradictions and confusions, but not a complete 
breakdown of the main story. Other witnesses estab- 
lished definitely the early interest of Hill in acquir- 
ing the railroad, long prior to the time of the sup- 
posed contract. There were many adjournments and 
it was October before the testimony was all in. Lu- 
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cien, seeing his chief’s serene attitude, had regained 
confidence in the result but Moulton did not feel 
so sure. 

Perhaps a factor in the attitude of those connected 
with the Manitoba was the continued success of the 
railroad. It had taken over the Montana Central as 
intended and was running through passenger service 
to Butte. By arranging a connection with the Union 
Pacific it was already to all intents and purposes a 
transcontinental line, for it could assure direct traffic 
with San Francisco and points in Oregon. It had 
slashed the rates from points in Montana and thereby 
brought business to itself while worrying its com- 
petitors. 

“Tt would be fine pickings for Farley to get in on 
the road now,” Moulton commented. “And couldn’t 
he make a great disturbance as a hostile minority?” 

“He certainly could,” Lucien agreed. “I imagine 
that would bother the chief as much as any other 
element of it. But it will never happen.” 

Another thing was making Lucien feel that the 
world was altogether tolerable. He had just been ad- 
mitted to the bar. His apprentice days were over, 
and he had stood up before Chief Justice Gilfillan 
and taken the oath. Mrs. Ryder gave a dinner in 
celebration of the event, to which members of the 
Manitoba staff as well as Moulton and a few other 
friends were invited. An advancement in the office 
and a raise of salary were early consequences of en- 
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trance into the profession. Lucien took on a more 
serious look and was even tempted for a while to imi- 
tate Moulton in raising a beard to add dignity. But 
he did not succumb. Although many of the leaders 
of the bar were thoroughly masked in dense facial 
shrubbery they were, he noted, for the most part of 
the older generation. The period of ambush which 
followed the Civil War was passing. He decided 
even against the minimum of decoration known col- 
loquially as a soup-strainer. 

Not for another year was the uncertainty dispelled 
as to the outcome of the bold legal raid on Hill and 
the Manitoba. When it came, Justice Brewer’s de- 
cision left no ground for doubt as to the facts or the 
equity. That there were two witnesses on one side to 
one on the other was not controlling as to the con- 
tract, he held. He must consider all of the circum- 
stances. That the receiver should be promised an 
equal share for mere information to men experienced 
in affairs was absurd. In view of the overwhelming 
testimony it was equally absurd, he thought, to be- 
lieve that Farley had first devised the plan to buy 
the bonds. 

“Very likely,” he went on, “many of the things 
testified to were said by Messrs Kittson and Hill. 
But I doubt not that whatever may have been truth- 
fully said were the gathered fragments of many 
talks. I think Mr. Farley as a receiver did not fail 
in his official duty, and although such conclusion 
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carries an imputation upon his recollection or veracity 
as a witness it sustains his integrity as an officer. The 
contract as set forth in complainant’s bill was never 
in my judgment entered into and a decree must be 
entered dismissing the bill.” 

The menace was gone. Although an appeal was 
taken to the United States Supreme Court and the 
action kept alive for four years more, no one any 
longer believed there was any real danger. At last 
the highest court of the land reviewed the matter 
and by sustaining Justice Brewer put a quietus to the 
claim. 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Coast at Last 


“Ir is a wonder to me the sun to be rising in the 
west to-day and it rising in the east every other day,” 
exclaimed Bres, the son of Elathan, in that old cycle 
of stories from which Callahan the engineer had 
drawn when he whiled away the time with Lucien out 
on the prairie. 

“Tt would be better for us it to be the sun,” said 
the Druids. 

“What else is it?” asked Bres. 

“Tt is the shining of the face of Lugh of the Long 
Hand,” said they. 

It was many years afterward when Lucien came 
across the passage in the rendition made by Lady 
Gregory and his thoughts turned to the engineer’s 
whimsical identification of Hill with Lugh, the Mas- 
ter of All Arts. He then thought of the day in Jan- 
uary, 1893, when Hill’s railroad emerged, a com- 
plete transcontinental line, on the western ocean. Just 
as Bres and his companions quailed before Lugh, so 
must the rivals of the Hill road have seen in the 
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The Manitoba had now become the Great North- 
ern. The old name was local and narrow. The new 
one betokened the larger aspect of the enterprise and 
the stretch of territory it chose for its own. It was 
the northernmost of the transcontinental lines in 
the United States. Selecting its route after the others 
had had free scope to make what choice they would, 
it had found the way which was shortest and which 
ran through habitable country the entire course. Not 
luck, just vision, just painstaking care, Lucien con- 
cluded. James Jerome Hill had set about the task 
in his usual way. Fifty engineers and hundreds of 
assistants had been kept busy for three years locating 
and surveying the route. In an order to the chief en- 
gineer in 1890 which Lucien had noticed casually on 
a visit to the office, Hill had said: 

“We do not care enough for Rocky Mountain 
scenery to spend a large sum of money in developing 
it either on the Spokane or elsewhere. What we want 
is the best possible line, shortest distance, lowest 
grades, and least curvature that we can build between 
the points to be covered. It would be unfortunate to 
find out afterward, as so many companies have, that 
we have left the best places unoccupied on some part 
of our line.” 

So it was that he had dared what no man had dared 
before, to build a transcontinental railroad in North 
America without a cent of Government subsidy, either 
in cash or land. The engineers had marked out just 
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such a route as he desired. The extension started at 
Havre, Montana, crossed the Rockies at Marias Pass 
and reached its greatest height at Summit station, 
5212 feet above sea level, less than the elevation of 
Denver, Colorado. That it was able to get over the 
mountains at such a low point was due to the forti- 
tude and courage of John F. Stevens, the engineer, 
whose discovery of Marias Pass in 1889 is one of the 
romances of American pioneering. The pass had been 
known as an Indian legend for a half century or 
more. Lewis and Clark nearly found it, and so did 
Governor Isaac Stevens, but were misled by the 
Indians. The Great Northern’s engineer went ahead 
after his Indian guide left him and a little while 
later “walked right into the pass,” in his own way of 
reporting it. The snow was too deep for him to build 
a fire and to keep from freezing to death that night 
he had to tramp back and forth until morning. 
From the Rockies the road continued westerly to 
Spokane, Washington, and thence to Seattle, which 
town by becoming the terminus received a great 
impetus toward its future metropolitan development. 
Although utility had been the guiding principle, the 
route possessed its full share of scenic grandeur. 
But it owed its chief value to the fact that this ex- 
treme northern belt is in a dip of depression and has 
no barren areas as have the others. Due to the lower 
elevation the climate is milder than at many points 
further south. The region is rich in natural resources 
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and possesses numerous rivers, the Missouri, the 
Flathead, the Kootenai, the Spokane, the Pend 
POreille, the Columbia, and countless smaller 
streams, with abundance of water power capable of 
conversion to industrial uses. The railroad would not 
have to depend on one commodity for its freight. As 
usual, strategy had been displayed in preparing for 
the forward move. Local companies were organized, 
and rights of way and terminals secured before prices 
could be inflated or rivals put on their guard. Con- 
struction began in August, 1890, despite the fact that 
the portents of an impending financial storm were 
to be seen. It proceeded through 1891 and was vir- 
tually completed in 1892 while other railroads were 
going into bankruptcy or at best marking time until 
the disturbance should be over. The construction was 
in large part of most difficult character. For 430 
miles the route ran through heavy timber, and for 
more than 200 miles there was no sign of a trail. 
The heights of the Cascades had to be scaled by a 
switchback until such time as the projected tunnel 
could be undertaken. 

Long association with the expansion of the railroad 
had made Lucien almost as eager to see it a com- 
plete transcontinental line as was the chief. He wel- 
comed every emergency which gave him an oppor- 
tunity to come near the construction forces and see 
the new territory. He did not have many of these, 
and he suspected that the few which came his way 
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were the special thought of the president. To the 
same source he attributed a trip to Seattle on some 
unimportant routine matters about the time the line 
was nearing completion. At Seattle he found an or- 
der to consult General Superintendent Shields who 
had gone to the scene of the final work. He reached 
this point on January 5, 1893. It was on the western 
slope of the Cascades, a little below the summit of 
Stevens. Down below was the canyon of the Sky- 
komish. 

Shields, greeting him, said: 

“fave you heard anything from the chief? We’ve 
been trying to get hold of him to see if he wanted to 
drive the last spike.” 

Lucien returned a negative. 

“Looks as though he didn’t believe in ceremony 
any more than a Quaker,” Shields continued. “I’ve 
been in at the finishing touches of two other trans- 
continentals, the Northern Pacific and the Canadian 
Pacific, and both of them had to have a lot of fuss 
and feathers. All kinds of notables on hand and a 
golden spike for the last rail and speeches and all 
that sort of thing. If Jim Hill don’t show up to- 
morrow we’ll just finish the thing ourselves. Lucky 
I happened to be out this way or there wouldn’t 
be any official of the company on hand at all. 
Wouldn’t do for a plain workman or even a fore- 
man to drive the last spike.” 

Lucien stayed for the night and decided to wait 
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for the final scene. He thought it was typical of the 
genius who had first dreamed of and then realized 
this iron highway. Hill hated ceremony so thor- 
oughly that he had arranged no exercises whatever 
for what might have been considered the crowning 
moment of his life, and to avoid being caught in an 
impromptu celebration did not put in an appearance. 
When the work started that morning there were 
9000 feet of track remaining to be laid. At 6 P.M. 
1400 feet remained. The work was continued by 
the light of lanterns and headlights and by 8 p. M. 
the last rail was in place. The workmen spiked down 
one end, then turned over the spike malls to Gen- 
eral Superintendent Shields and District Superin- 
tendent Farrell. They went at it with the skill of 
practical men. A few strokes and the road was com- 
pleted. 

Lucien and two or three others standing by let 
out a cheer. The foreman ran up to Shields and 
grasped him with the right hand, then with the left 
hand drew a six-shooter and emptied it into the air. 
The other workmen took up the cheering. The “Mo- 
gul” engines near by joined in with their shrill 
whistles until the canyon of the Skykomish reverber- 
ated. The Great Northern had taken its place as a 
through line with only the spontaneous outburst of 
everyday toilers to greet it. 

“At any rate,” Shields commented, “Farrell and 
I made a better job of it than the high-ups that I 
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saw drive the gold spikes. It took a dozen or more 
licks from them to send the spike home.” 

Back in St. Paul again Lucien was impatient for 
the return of the chief so that he might be the first 
to give him a detailed report of what had taken 
place. He did not show up for a few days. Then 
when Lucien dropped in at the office he found the 
president waited upon by a committee of prominent 
citizens. St. Paul had at last awakened to the fact 
that there might be a person of real caliber among 
the home folks. 

One successful stroke after another could not be 
just a matter of luck. Year after year of steady pros- 
perity and achievement in developing new territory 
while other railroads missed dividends, reorganized, 
changed management, and seemed to have a constant 
struggle, could not fail to convince the most short- 
_ sighted. In particular the final triumph of putting a 
new iron girdle across the country, with the promise 
of additional trade for St. Paul, appealed to the 
pride and civic spirit of the people. Remembering 
the overwhelming ovation with which they had 
greeted the completion of the Northern Pacific, they 
planned to do something similar for their fellow- 
townsman who had wrought even more marvelously. 
After extending their congratulations the committee 
members outlined the plan to him briefly. 

Lucien could not help thinking what a figure of 
simplicity and yet strength he made as he stood there, 
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taking in what they were proposing. He had filled 
out in the decade just past, so that his frame bulked 
large. His hair and beard were tinged with gray. 
Power and the sureness that comes with success had 
already given a leonine air to the great head. But if 
his mien was regal, he had no relish for the trap- 
pings that go with royalty. His clothes were of the 
plainest, and the suggestion of a spectacle wherein 
he was to be the center of admiration and of adula- 
tion made him visibly wince. As soon as he had a 
chance to reply he said: 

“Gentlemen, I am not insensible to the honor you 
propose, I appreciate it, and am deeply grateful to 
you for the good will by which it is inspired. But it 
will take a good deal of money to pay for these 
things, will it not?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the chairman responded. 
“The city council has appropriated ten thousand dol- 
lars and the business men have subscribed forty 
thousand dollars more. They’re glad to do it. We 
want to give you the honor you deserve.” 

“Then let me take the will for the deed,” Hill 
urged. “St. Paul needs a public library building, and 
the city does not feel that it can afford to provide 
one. If you will appropriate this sum to that pur- 
pose, instead of the celebration, and call that off, 
or if you can double it, I will add twice as much 
more, and a good library building can be put up 
at once. I shall be just as sensible of your kind- 
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ness, and the people will be richer instead of poorer 
fort; 

But he was not to have his way. The committee 
demurred, and he could not insist too long without 
ungraciousness. Before they left, they had wrung his 
consent to have the celebration. The library that he 
had in the back of his mind had to be deferred to a 
later time in his life. 

When they had gone he turned to Lucien. 

“Strange how hard it is to get people to do what’s 
best for them,” he said plaintively. “It does touch 
me deeply that they think so kindly of me, and yet 
I wish they would let me join with them, and do 
something that would be lasting and good for every- 
body. But at any rate they understood me. Did I 
ever tell you how I came out with the farmers?” 

Lucien replied that he knew the experiment had 
_ been given up and that it had been attacked as an 
insidious attempt to undermine the fame of the state. 

“Yes, that was the upshot,” Hill continued. “I dis- 
tributed about five hundred and fifty Shorthorn bulls 
and about three hundred and fifty Polled Angus. It 
cost me, for cattle and hogs that I gave away, some- 
where in the neighborhood of a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Some were suspicious of anything 
that had a remote connection with the railroad, and 
wouldn’t go in on the scheme at all. Others were 
slaughtering the calves that came from the blooded 
stock for the trifling difference they brought as meat, 
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and kept their poor cattle for breeding as they al- 
ways had done. The fellows who like to save the 
country by talking made the heavens ring with their 
accounts of my infamy. I was trying to ruin the rep- 
utation of Minnesota as a wheat growing state. So 
I decided to call off the plan and wait for some day 
when we may have a little more intelligence among 
the farmers.” 

Lucien was learning some things about human na- 
ture that aren’t taught in colleges. He had already 
accumulated considerable of this sort of learning in 
his legal experiences. As soon as he could he gave 
his account of the completion of the railroad and 
returned to his duties. 

By this time his position in the law department had 
become quite a responsible one. Although young, he 
had shown a carefulness and a persistence in seeing 
through what was given him that had won him the 
confidence of his superiors. It would be a long time 
of course before he would be competent enough to 
handle some of the gravest matters that arose, be- 
cause these frequently called for the type of judg- 
ment that comes only with maturity and experience. 
But in the countless ordinary affairs that cleared 
through the legal department he had proved to be 
reliable, and consequently had been advanced in rank 
and salary more rapidly than was the average case. 
In trial work he had won his spurs, although he had 
shown his greatest value in an ability to draft pa- 
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pers, pleadings, and briefs, and in the exhaustive 
study he made of any question referred to him. He 
did not mind the trial work once in it, but he did 
not find the delight that some natures did in its 
combativeness. 

The ideal of helping to effect exact justice, he 
was beginning to see, was a trifle illusory. As an 
attorney he was a partisan; he had to be a partisan 
or the whole scheme failed. In all but the baldest 
cases the precise rights and wrongs of each side were 
not easy to determine. The Great Northern meant 
to be fair, but when it had to fight it fought hard. 
At such times there was no help to be derived by 
giving much thought to the other person’s side of 
the case. 

One type of matter Lucien was finding quite irk- 
some. This was the case that involved a mass of 
figures. He discovered that he had none of his 
father’s liking for figures as such, and prolonged 
work that involved mathematics fatigued him. He 
still thought that if occasion arose he might like to 
get over into the administrative department of the 
railroad, and it bothered him a little to think that 
his lack of enthusiasm for practical detail might 
handicap him. Realization of the dream that the 
road would become transcontinental, that it would 
take its place with the large systems, made a future 
with it seem more roseate. He puzzled as to which 
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branch would enable him to climb to the greatest 
height. 

He had the reason which most young men have 
for desiring rapid advancement. Diana was still his 
Félice la Belle. He kept up the old fanciful name. 
She had remained at home since her graduation in 
1891 and had been having the gayest of times in the 
social whirl of the day. Lucien fell more and more 
deeply in love with the intense vivacity of her. To be 
with. her was life, to be away from her was—sus- 
pended animation. At times he wondered at his 
temerity in aspiring in her direction and at his luck 
in seemingly being the favorite during long periods. 

In spite of the prevailing business depression 
Lucien felt that the financial affairs of the railroad 
were due to expand with the opening of the Pacific 
extension and that by the following autumn he ought 
to have a reasonably satisfactory position and salary. 
He would then put to the test the question of whether 
he could win Diana. 

Spring came and with it the resumption of tennis 
games with her. It was a recreation of which both 
were very fond. For some reason which he could not 
fathom, however, she was not so continuously radiant 
and merry as was her habit. There were times when 
she was moody and a few occasions when she had 
seemed to fend off a meeting with him. Then in a 
day or two her manner would go to the other extreme 
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and be unusually cordial. It was beginning to be 
mystifying. 

Late in the spring Tom returned from a long 
absence in California in connection with a real estate 
promotion matter. He had turned out to be of the 
short stocky type. His dark hair contrasted sharply 
with the red that was Lucien’s endowment. He 
breezed in unannounced at Lucien’s office on the 
second floor of the Great Northern Building. 

“Well, Barnum was right,” was his sententious 
greeting as Lucien looked up. 

“Applying to yourself or to your customers?” 
Lucien inquired. 

“The customers. It’s great the way they bite on 
some of those things. I’ve cleaned up so well I’ve 
decided to come back to the old home and buy into 
_ a steady business.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Great Northern’s Day 


June, 1893. Again high holiday in St. Paul. Again 
the event celebrated was the conclusion of a through 
railway to the coast. This time the words of good 
omen flung to the breeze on banners everywhere 
were “Great Northern” and the individual to whom 
homage was rendered was one of the “home town 
boys,” a “territorial pioneer,” a hustler and city 
booster in statehood days, “Jim” Hill. 

Obviously the festivities must equal or excel those 
of ten years ago. It would not do to show greater 
honor to a stranger than to a son of the household. 
But as the city had reached an acme of display and 
enthusiasm on the occasion of President Arthur’s 
visit, the problem of improving its former record 
Was not an easy one. Perhaps this was the reason 
there was no striving for the note of the kolossal 
that had marked the other celebration. Perhaps, too, 
the taste of the city had improved in the meantime 
and perhaps the strain of simplicity that was char- 
acteristic of the person honored had its effect. At 
any rate a happy solution was found in centering 
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efforts to make the celebration superior in beauty and 
in refinement of detail. Here advantage was taken 
of the experience gained in the winter carnivals, of 
the progress of invention, notably in the use of elec- 
tricity, and of suggestions from the Columbian Ex- 
position then going on at Chicago. 

St. Paul by this time had attained the proportions 
and something of the status it dreamed of in 1883. 
The lowlands which had been the original site were 
more and more devoted to business buildings. 
Farther and farther out on the plateau pushed the 
residence sections. Not yet had the city gone so far 
as to become a Siamese twin with Minneapolis but 
it was more of a fraternal twin rejoicing in the 
privilege of thumping its kinsman without thought 
of harm to itself. The Scandinavian inundation had 
affected it strongly but not so much as its neighbor. 
Italians and Poles had begun to figure as the sus- 
picious characters. The old element from territorial 
and early statehood days was still paramount, and 
the pioneer spirit of bonhomie had not suffered 
much dilution. Some dreams of grandeur, it is true, 
were fading. After the bitterly contested census of 
1890 Minneapolis had decisively wrested from St. 
Paul the leadership in size. But there was none of 
the Ichabod tone about the city. It wrapped itself 
serenely in a mantle of assumed mental and moral 
superiority and continued its course. 

Plans for the celebration had finally settled upon 
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a three-day affair, with a parade as the feature of the 
first day, a popular reception on the second, and a 
select banquet on the third. Not only was all of 
St. Paul willing and eager to participate but so were 
Minneapolis and Duluth and the cities and states 
further west along the line of the railway. Floats 
and delegations came from many points. The city 
was decorated and illuminated in a far more attrac- 
tive manner than ever before. As it was a period of 
financial distress, Lucien was amazed at the lavish 
expenditure on the event. Perhaps, he thought, the 
hard times were partly a state of mind, and the 
best way to deal with them was to pretend they did 
not exist. Certain it was that the chief knew of their 
actuality, for he was besieged from morning until 
night by Northwestern business men beseeching him 
to come to their aid to keep their enterprises afloat. 
Rumor had it that he had already lent out in this 
way at least two millions and Lucien from his own in- 
side knowledge felt the estimate was quite correct. 

But panic or no panic, all were determined to féte 
the railroad and its builder appropriately. Bunting, 
banners, flags, the legend “Great Northern,” and 
even more the letter “H,” the name “Hill” or the 
complete “James J. Hill,” or the man’s picture were 
to be seen on every hand. The Minnesota Club at 
Fourth and Cedar Streets, where Hill usually 
lunched and where he had talked over many of his 
projects with associates, was generally considered 
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the most beautifully decorated building but as it had 
withdrawn from the competition for the prize, the 
award went to one of the stores. 

Five triumphal arches were the culminating fea- 
ture of the appointments. One, sponsored by the city, 
bore the inscription “Erected by the citizens of St. 
Paul in honor of James J. Hill and to commemorate 
the completion of the Great Northern Railway, 
1893.” Three of the arches, including one erected by 
the Great Northern and one by the Northern Pacific, 
were on Third Street, the thoroughfare leading to 
the Union Depot, and the most elaborate, surrounded 
by triumphal columns and a colonnade, was at Smith 
Park where the reviewing stand for the parade was 
placed. Knowing what the completion of the Great 
Northern must mean to the Northern Pacific, Lucien 
could not resist a feeling of admiration for its gal- 
lantry in erecting an arch and bedecking its build- 
ing. There was something pathetic to him in the ban- 
ner “Welcome” that it displayed. 

For viewing the grand pageant on the opening day 
Lucien had been in luck. He had secured tickets for 
the reviewing stand, so that he had a vantage point 
similar to the one ten years before. Diana, after some 
hesitation over a suggestion by Hampton to look at 
the parade from office windows above the bank, 
agreed to join Lucien. She seemed reserved at first, 
but soon brightened up into her usual self as the 
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color and splendor of the procession unfolded itself. 
“A magnificent pageant,” the scribe of the day pro- 
nounced it. The era of impersonality in journalism 
had arrived and cramped was the hand and numbed 
the brain that had to chronicle the passing show. The 
best he could do was something like this: 

“The history and the industry, the progress and 
the prosperity, the grandeur and the glory of the 
great Northwest were beautifully, richly, eloquently 
pictured. It was a panorama of the life of the people 
of this wonderful country. It told of their pursuits, 
it revealed their progress; it exhibited them in the 
shops of the artisan and the laboratory of the scien- 
tist; it displayed the triumphs of invention from the 
implements of agriculture to the locomotive; it ex- 
emplified the arts.” 

“Tt must be wonderful to have the people make 
so much fuss over you,” commented Diana. “I sup- 
pose you Great Northern people feel as big about 
it as Jim Hill.” 

“Oh, most of us feel bigger,” Lucien retorted. 
“The chief is the only man that doesn’t seem to be 
swelled up about it. Pll bet he suffers more from 
all the notice this week than the satisfaction is worth 
to him.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me that. Anybody likes to be the 
center of the show. He’s just got to pretend he 
doesn’t like it.” 
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“Well, if he’s pretending, he’s doing it very well. 
I saw some mighty poor pretending when they held 
that other celebration here.” 

On the evening of the next day came the recep- 
tion. It was held in the auditorium and more than 
three thousand filed by to extend their congratula- 
tions to the railroad builder. The oldtimers had 
known all along that he was a great man and they 
didn’t mind telling him so now as they greeted him. 
From the White House came a telegram bringing the 
congratulations of President Cleveland, now not 
merely a party chief to Hill but a personal friend 
and almost idol. As a permanent evidence of the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens the mayor presented 
Hill with a massive silver punch bowl. There were 
only two speeches, the mayor’s and Hill’s, and both 
were simple and sincere. 

The crowning event of the féte was the banquet. 
It was not an ostentatious and large scale thing as 
had been that other one at Lake Minnetonka nor did 
the oratory compare in floridity. Lucien was not 
fortunate enough to be one of the group, less than 
two hundred, which composed the guest party, but 
out of curiosity to hear the distinguished speakers 
on the program and especially to note how his patron 
would bear himself he arranged to be one of a small 
party admitted to the hall after the dinner had been 
served. Moulton, equally keen to study oratory, 
accompanied him. 
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The only note of ostentation was in the floral 
decoration, a large Great Northern train made of 
flowers, chiefly roses and carnations. Verbal flights 
of fancy were in the main confined to the sentiments 
on the program elaborating the toasts. Two in par- 
ticular carried echoes of the obsolescent style in the 
forensic art. The one on “The New Northwest” 
read: 

“When Job said, ‘Who shall bind the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades?’ he had in mind the seven 
shining sisters of the Great Northern galaxy, and 
that in the fullness of time the Great Northern Rail- 
way would tie them together with bands of steel.” 
The one on “The Successful Man” was even more 
imaginative. “Brain power wedded to will power. 
To him the miracles of story are a commonplace. At 
a wave of his rod, forests vanish, prairies contract 
their wide horizons, rivers are spanned. He rubs his 
lamp and cities arise and palaces appear. With the 
pressure of his ring illimitable stores of wealth are 
disclosed. Seated by him on his Persian carpet the 
nations are whisked away to the ends of the earth. 
The successful man is the uncrowned emperor of the 
realm where genius is a patent of nobility. His is the 
only title legitimatized by the Republic.” 

The guests were a picked group of prominent men 
or close acquaintances of the Great Northern genius. 
A former governor, William R. Merriam, presided. 
The State was officially represented by Knute Nel- 
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son, the first of the line of Scandinavian governors, 
fittingly typifying the racial strain that had so swiftly 
occupied much of the newly opened territory. Min- 
neapolis was represented by its mayor, William 
Henry Eustis, himself a fine exemplar of success 
against odds, a cripple boy who struggled for an 
education and now was winning his way to wealth 
and political eminence. Among the others were rail- 
road presidents, financiers, judges, business men, old 
neighbors, and best of all to the honor guest, Donald 
A. Smith, now a baronet. 

When the speaking began, Lucien found himself 
unconsciously selecting the passages which sought to 
explain or interpret the man whose deeds were the 
cause of the féte. He noted that former Governor 
Merriam in his remarks proposing the toast to the 
guest brought out the old environment theory. 

“Any thoughtful reader of history,” the speaker 
declared, “must be impressed with the fact that en- 
vironments have largely to do with the production of 
men capable of fulfilling the destinies which await 
any locality. Upon the highlands of America, com- 
prising the Northwestern states, is a territory adapted 
by all its natural conditions to produce a type of 
men equal to any emergency and fitted for any con- 
quest. And here we may properly enough look for 
the man of energy, of enterprise, and of affairs. Here 
we may expect to find the uncrowned King of Com- 
merce, the man who by sheer ability, by force, by 
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energy, and by brains, may carve out for himself the 
destiny which is the hope and inspiration of the age. 
And tonight we culminate in this presence and em- 
phasize by the events of the past few days our ad- 
miration for the man who has embodied in himself 
the prevailing spirit of our times.” 

Then followed Hill’s response, and Lucien 
watched to see if the laudation and homage had had 
any effect upon his patron. It had not. His speech 
was just as straightforward and unassuming as that 
other one ten years before when he was the contribu- 
tor to another’s ovation. 

“T did not know,” he said with feeling, “that it 
was possible for me, walking in the sphere that my 
duties have called me to walk in, to have earned or 
deserved the great good will and feeling of good 
friendship that has made itself manifest in so many 
ways during the past three days. I say to you that 
all this appals me with the fear that in coupling my 
name with the work to which I have given the active 
years of my life you have overshot the mark.” Cries 
of “Not a bit,” “No, no,” interrupted him. 

He shifted the subject to the growth of the city 
and of the Northwest, then to the part Sir Donald 
Smith had played in the enterprise. Cheers were 
given for Donald Smith. Hill went on to tell of the 
principle on which the associates had established the 
company’s credit,—that they would not take any 
man’s dollar except on the understanding they would 
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take as good care of it as their own. For a few min- 
utes he indulged his delight in figures, reeling off 
data about Minnesota and the wheat crop, then he 
uttered a warning against “attempts on the part of 
those charged with our legislation to tinker with 
matters that cannot be controlled by legislation.” 
In closing he returned to the note of deep feeling. 

“Tt has made me feel J am not worthy of what you 
have done. I tell you I feel that you have overreached 
the mark,” 

Franklin MacVeagh, responding to the toast “The 
Railroads,” spoke banteringly for the most part and 
touched on the early days of St. Paul and Hill’s be- 
ginnings in the steamboat trade. Senator Cushman 
K. Davis, though eloquent on “The New North- 
west,” said nothing of note for Lucien unless it were 
a reference to Hill’s prescience. Prexy Northrop 
followed with “The Columbian Festivities” and also 
launched into a brief eulogy of the railroad builder. 

“Fle has done this not for himself, not for the 
Great Northern Railroad corporation of which he is 
the inspiration and the life, but like every public 
benefactor, whether he realizes it or not, he has done 
it for humanity. There will be more happy homes, 
greater comfort, more general happiness and pros- 
perity because of the successful completion of the 
great enterprise conceived by this far-sighted man.” 

The climax in the array of eloquent speakers was 
John Ireland, now an archbishop, a man highly re- 
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garded by Hill, as evidenced by his endowment of a 
Catholic seminary with the proviso that if ever the 
institution should cease to stand for “the principles 
of Americanism as taught by John Ireland” the 
foundation should revert to his heirs. As befitted a 
theologian and a moralist, the archbishop laid stress 
on the full development of one’s talents. He uncon- 
sciously expressed a view opposite to that advanced 
by former Governor Merriam. His toast was ‘The 
Successful Man.” 

“I am not at all times a worshiper before the 
shrine of success,”? he asserted. “I am this evening. 
Splendor and might do not win me. Greatness and 
goodness do.” He then began an analysis: 

“Whence is his success? From his own mind and 
will, and for this we honor him. The opportunity 
lay, indeed, before him; the unrivaled West stretched 
out its territory in all its God-given wealth from the 
Mississippi Valley to the Pacific Ocean, and sooner 
or later men would have put it to profit. But he saw 
and understood the opportunity when others did not 
perceive it; he set to work to put it to profit when 
his friends and fellow-citizens thought him to be a 
dreamer, and he adhered to his plans when none 
others would have had the needed courage, and none 
others could have seen a pathway from the dark- 
ness of difficulties to the sunlight of success.” 

He told of Hill’s early life in St. Paul and con- 
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“James J. Hill received from the creator a sin- 
gularly acute intellect. In this he was singularly 
favored. But Nature’s gifts do not suffice. They must 
be developed and supplemented by one’s own labors. 
It is the absence of those labors which puts so many 
in the back ranks.” 

He next brought out what he considered the key 
to Hill’s character: 

“Mr. Hill once casually told me an incident of his 
own early career which reveals him so clearly that I 
cannot refrain from repeating it. His residence dur- 
ing the winter was the cabin of a river steamboat, 
tied up for the cold season at our levee. He took into 
the cabin, with a few pieces of rough furniture, an 
armful of books among which were such volumes 
as Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ and several scientific treatises. 
When in the following spring the ice loosened around 
his boat he had read and annotated all his books, and 
had spent some days without reading, as his store 
had given out and could not be replenished. 

“The young Hill was a hard and persevering stu- 
dent of books on all subjects, as the older Hill is to 
this very day. Mr. Hill was and is a thinker, a care- 
ful observer of things and men. He wasted in fool- 
ish frolics neither his money nor his time; he resolved 
to grow into a useful man, and he grew into a great 
man. This is why he discovered opportunities and 
was able to form wise plans. This is why, the first 
morning when he sat in the chair of the manager of 
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the old St. Paul & Pacific road, he was as much at 
home in railroad matters as he had been previously 
at home in steering his light-draught boat down the 
shallow and tortuous waters of the Red River, or 
moving the oak and maple of the big woods to his 
St. Paul woodyard. This is why he is the railroad 
king, and the great financier of America. This is why 
he is the successful man. 

“As James J. Hill has succeeded in railroading 
and financiering, so he would have succeeded in any 
career upon which he might have entered, in any 
task which he might have taken upon himself. It 
is the man that makes the career, not the career the 
man.” Can that be true for every one, thought 
Lucien, or only for this type, the master of all arts? 

The archbishop closed with an appraisal which 
confirmed a previous impression of Lucien’s. “In no 
range of action is Mr. Hill so grand, in my mind, as 
in his relations with his fellowmen since the reign 
of success has come upon him. Riches and power have 
not puffed him up; he is still the plain democratic 
American citizen, with hand open to salute the plain- 
est of the plain. Access to him is easy for all, his 
word to all is polite. The employer of decades of 
thousands of employees, he deems their interests one 
of his first duties.” 

As they were leaving, Lucien remarked to Moul- 
ton: 


“Well, I should think Jim Hill would feel he has 
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reached the pinnacle of his life. He has realized his 


ambition, and now he can live easier.” 

“He isn’t the kind to live easier, as you know,” 
Moulton answered. “If I were in his shoes, I would 
be afraid. After so many hosannas the mob soon 
after begins to think of crucifying.” 


CHAPTER XV 
Discord 


A VAGUE uneasiness had possessed Lucien throughout 
the week of the Great Northern féte. He found him- 
self unable to rule out the thought that Diana’s re- 
cent displays of alternating moods toward him might 
have a definite cause. He resolved to question her 
directly. 

Diana’s father was plainly constrained one day 
when Lucien greeted him on the street. He spoke of 
the incident to Moulton, with whom he lunched an 
hour later, and thought it significant that his friend 
should remark: 

“Most of the bankers are doing a good deal of 
worrying these days. Come to think about it I heard 
one of the firm talking about the Gopher National 
just a few days ago. Said it was having a hard time 
to keep afloat.” 

He did not wait long for an opportunity to speak 
to Diana. They met at a dance, to which she went 
with Ellwood Hampton, Lucien’s rival. Young ElI- 
wood was by her side almost the entire evening but 
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Lucien was able to get a few moments of privacy 
with her. 

“Diana,” he pleaded, “tell me if anything is the 
matter. You nearly always seem troubled when Im 
with you lately.” 

She turned her head away. “Please don’t ask me 
—you know I like to be with you. But—sometimes a 
girl has to do what her people want her to.” 

He had no difficulty now piecing the puzzle to- 
gether. The elder Kinslows preferred a match with 
Hampton for economic reasons. Every atom of as- 
sertiveness in him incited him to seek out Diana, to 
urge his own affection, to plead with her to oppose 
her family and come with him. 

But sympathy for her evident distress deterred 
him. He was in a turmoil for days and then reached 
a decision. He had no right to persuade her to a 
course that would bring her much immediate suffer- 
ing and which he could not be sure, whatever his 
hopes, would be happier for her than the one her 
parents were urging. 

He told no one but Moulton. But the chief sensed 
the young man’s depression. 

“Youre looking a little drawn,” he remarked to 
Lucien. “Anything troubling you?” 

Lucien said the matter was only personal. 

“Well, be of good cheer, Lucien. Never let your- 
self get despondent. When you can’t have your way 
with things, remember there’s always another course 
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that will turn out just as well for you. You'd better 
get away for a little while if your boss can spare you 
now.” 

With Moulton he went fishing for two weeks at 
Gull Lake, near Brainerd. The tang of the air, the 
sunshine, the sunsets, the thrashers’ song, melted his 
bitterness. 

Early in July the papers carried the news of the 
consolidation of the Gopher National Bank with the 
Grain Exchange National. Kinslow was to become 
vice-president. At the Minnesota Club it was asserted 
confidentially that the consolidation was effected to 
save the Gopher National, and this view soon filtered 
down to Moulton and to Lucien. It was not until 
August that it was quite definitely rumored among 
the younger set that Diana Kinslow and Ellwood 
Hampton were engaged. 

Later in August he was electrified by a develop- 
ment in the railroad world. The Northern Pacific 
had gone into the hands of a receiver. It was a strik- 
ing epilogue to the Great Northern celebration. The 
accumulated mistakes in building and sins in financ- 
_ ing had borne their results. 

“T wonder if our road won’t take over its old 
rival,” Lucien hazarded. 

“That would be my guess,” was Moulton’s reply. 

But if he thus succeeded in banishing the discord 
in his personal affairs, there still was trouble abroad 
in a larger sense. Try as hard as he might it was dif- 
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ficult for Lucien not to feel that an era of discord 
was come upon the world. From many parts of the 
country came news of hard times and of strikes. In 
the Great Northern organization keen apprehension 
was felt for the effects of Northern Pacific competi- 
tion. Those who were well-posted in railroad affairs 
cited the old saying that nothing is worse than the 
competition of a bankrupt line. Such a road has noth- 
ing but expenses to pay and can cut rates with utter 
disregard for the future. Month followed month 
with no marked effect on the Great Northern’s busi- 
ness, but still the fears continued. 

Realizing the perils of the situation the Great 
Northern’s head had put into effect every possible 
economy, including some reductions in the wage 
scales and rearrangements of schedules. Ominous 
_ murmurs had followed but there had been no out- 
break. In other parts of the country the new labor 
organization for railway men known as the Amer- 
ican Railway Union was making big gains. Its leader 
was Eugene V. Debs and its purpose was to com- 
bine the men into one organization to replace the 
four brotherhoods that had held the field, the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, and Order of Railway Conductors. It taunted 
the old organizations with timidity, blamed them for 
losing past strikes, and charged them with duplicity 
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for counseling against strikes during the hard times 
and even accepting wage cuts. 

In his duties in the legal department Lucien 
seemed to be getting an unusual amount of trial work. 
This was the side for which he cared least, and on 
occasions it was unbearably distasteful to him. At the 
end of a whole day’s contention in court he often 
felt the world was just one vast brawl. In the old 
days when he had a disagreeable duty to perform he 
had just gone through with it and kept in mind that 
there were brighter aspects to life. In particular the 
thought of Diana had brought him through many an 
unpleasant time. 

With hardly any warning the storm of labor un- 
rest broke in full force upon the Great Northern 
in the spring. Meeting with the committees from 
the brotherhoods, President Hill had proposed fur- 
ther readjustments disadvantageous to the men, but 
in pursuance of the policy of keeping the railroad in 
sound financial condition to meet any moves of the 
derelict alongside of it. The brotherhoods had de- 
murred but had submitted the proposals to the men 
by referendum. Before the vote could be completed 
the agents of the American Railway Union were on 
the job and soon persuaded many of the men to put 
their trust in the new organization. The brotherhood 
chiefs hurried to the Northwest but the mischief had 
been done. 
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On April 15 a telegram was received by General 
Manager Case from Hogan, an A. R. U. organizer, 
demanding that the company restore the old sched- 
ules and pay scales, and go into a conference on other 
grievances under penalty of a strike. In three hours 
the strike was called. The road was tied up from 
St. Cloud to the coast. In vain the brotherhood chiefs 
warned their members to have nothing to do with 
the new movement, that their word of honor was 
given to the company in formal contracts and nego- 
tiations for new contracts were still pending. Enough 
of the skilled men joined with the lower unorgan- 
ized grades of employees to stop operation of the 
trains. St. Cloud, which was a division headquarters 
and had the railroad shops, was especially strong for 
the strike. 

The vice-president of the A. R. U., a man named 
Howard, was the first official to reach St. Paul to 
take charge of affairs. In his opening statement he 
declared: “We realize that Mr. Hill is one of the 
shrewdest railroad diplomats in this country and a 
fighter from away back. We admire him for it, but 
he should not condemn us for trying to make the 
same kind of a record he holds.” 

At the beginning the company took the position 
that it was the victim of a conflict between labor or- 
ganizations and sought to have the brotherhoods get 
their men back to work. It endeavored to run the 
trains but they were invariably stopped at St. Cloud 
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or some other points where the strikers were in con- 
trol. The latter tried to evade the charge of inter- 
ference with the mails by cutting off the other coaches 
and telling the engineer to proceed with the mail 
car. The company refused to allow the mail cars to 
proceed alone, thus forcing the Federal Government 
to act. 

The next move was for the United States circuit 
court to issue a restraining order against the strikers 
and all others who were interfering with the move- 
ment of trains. Deputy marshals were placed on the 
trains to protect the loyal men. Hill put out a state- 
ment: 

“The company has the assurance of the men in the 
different branches of the service that they are ready 
to move trains and discharge their duties if they 
can be protected and it is reported that the interfer- 
ence hitherto has been from outsiders and discharged 
men. The company has received offers from hun- 
dreds of men who want work, but has taken no steps 
to replace the men in its employ.” 

Debs himself was by this time on the ground so 
that the contest henceforth was between two unique 
characters. 

Lunching with Moulton, Lucien called attention 
to the action of Judge Sanborn in issuing the restrain- 
ing order. 

“Do you think Hill will make a serious effort to 
open the road by force?” Moulton asked. 
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“J doubt it,” Lucien replied. “There is too much 
danger. With that Coxey army down in Iowa and 
others like them further west there would be too 
big a chance for trouble and destruction of property. 
The chief is just making a tactical move. I think he 
wants to give the old employees every chance to 
come back.” 

So it turned out. The trains were stopped despite 
the presence of the marshals and some minor dis- 
orders occurred. Debs now addressed a letter to Hill 
asking if he would receive a committee of the men 
to discuss the situation and see if a solution could 
be reached. Hill replied immediately that he was 
always ready to talk over matters with the company’s 
employees. Some quibbling followed as to whether 
the men on strike would be considered employees 
and then Governor Nelson intervened with an appeal 
- to both sides to get together. Hill answered at once. 

“To meet the suggestion contained in your letter 
that earnest efforts be made to adjust and settle the 
strike even if the dispute has to be referred to arbi- 
tration, the company is willing to leave to a board 
of three disinterested men who have knowledge and 
experience in railway service, the question of rates of 
pay to its various classes of employees, and in order 
to prevent further loss and inconvenience to the 
public, to the men themselves and to the company, 
it shall be provided as a condition of arbitration that 
the men will without delay return to their work, 
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and the company’s business with the public shall be 
at once resumed; the finding of the board to take 
effect as to rates of pay on the date when work is 
resumed.” 

After Hill’s first reply agreeing to confer Debs 
had been assembling a committee from all parts of 
the system. He now asked when Hill would receive 
them. The reply was, “I will be ready to receive the 
representatives of our men at any time on thirty min- 
utes’ notice.” 

On April 25 the conference began. Lucien had ac- 
companied the general counsel, Mr. Grover, to the 
president’s office and saw the gaunt, lanky Debs and 
his engaging smile. He was curious to see the meet- 
ing between these two men so obviously unlike; on 
the one hand the labor leader, sensitive only to hu- 
man values, scorned as a visionary alike by the more 
practical of his own kind and by the powers of cap- 
ital, and on the other the industrial chieftain, keen 
in appraising material things, famed the country 
over for his sagacity in management and his success 
in practical schemes. Debs was followed by Howard, 
the truculent vice-president of the union, and a sub- 
committee of seven of the strikers. 

In the railroad office were the president, Mr. Case, 
the general manager, and Mr. Clough, the former 
Northern Pacific counsel who had come to the com- 
pany as assistant to the president and for some years 
had been vice-president. Lucien noted that Hill 
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seemed to take an instant liking to Debs, while his 
manner toward Howard was reserved. The labor 
vice-president appeared to regard it as a moment of 
triumph and was inclined to swagger and talk loudly. 
Hill ignored him, and quickly secured the lead in 
setting the tone of the meeting by pointing out how 
desirable a settlement was to all concerned, how the 
disturbed labor condition was hurting the credit of 
the country and preventing the return of prosper- 
ity, and how difficult it was for the railroad to know 
with whom to negotiate since the present strike had 
been called while it was in the midst of negotiations 
with officials of four brotherhoods who purported to 
represent the men. Howard started to make strong 
assertions about the right of the American Railway 
Union to represent the men, but was quickly taken 
in hand by Debs, who replied in as smooth tones as 
Hill that he would have the full committee present 
that afternoon and make clear their right to repre- 
sent the men. He then submitted the list of de- 
mands formulated by the strikers and the delegation 
withdrew. 

““Kasy to see what most of those fellows wanted,” 
Grover remarked. “Howard meant to have those de- 
mands handed to us like the terms of surrender. 
That’s his idea of negotiating.” 

“Well, you saw he didn’t negotiate,” Hill an- 
swered with a twinkle. 

The afternoon session was protracted and incon- 
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clusive. Debs returned with the full committee of 
about fifty. Hill did not seem to remember the men 
as among his employees and had them checked on the 
payroll. It developed that the great majority were 
from the lower ranks of railroad workers. The argu- 
ment again centered on the right of these men to 
represent all the employees and to bind them by an 
agreement. Finally Hill submitted as a fair and 
feasible way out the arbitration proposal he had made 
in his letter to the governor. The men asked twenty- 
four hours to consider it and this was granted. 

As Lucien left the meeting with Grover the lat- 
ter commented: 

“Seems to me the chief has managed to get the 
tactical advantage. If they arbitrate, work is re- 
sumed. If they don’t, their insincerity is manifest 
and they won’t get much public sympathy.” 

Lucien agreed and added: “I’m mighty glad the 
chief has shown himself so moderate and reasonable. 
I knew somehow that he would meet any crisis this 
way, but when you see what the magnates in other 
parts of the country are doing you appreciate the 
contrast. ‘Nothing to arbitrate’ and ‘the public be 
damned’ are the favorite expressions.” 

Next day the hopes of early settlement were 
dashed. The radicals in the committee had their way 
and rejected the arbitration proposal. The chance of 
building up a strong A. R. U. hinged on a protracted 
strike. The walkout was extended to the Twin Cities 
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ern threatened to open up the road by force but again 
the step was not taken. The president still sought 
to avoid trouble, destruction of property and re- 
placement of his old employees. 

Involvement of the Twin Cities caused much con- 
cern to the municipal governments and to the cham- 
bers of commerce of those places. In a few days the 
two commercial bodies appointed a joint committee 
to see what could be done. Once more Hill was 
asked whether he would agree to arbitrate. Once 
more he answered in the affirmative. Meantime he 
had restored the wages of the engineers and fire- 
men to the old scale, as it had been understood they 
were not to be reduced unless the others were. On 
the evening of May 1 the joint committee of the 
commercial bodies met with the railroad representa- 
tives and a subcommittee of the strikers to arbitrate 
the differences. It took an all-night session. Early in 
the morning an agreement was announced. 

The arbitrators had ruled that seventy-five per 
cent. of the reduction in wages for the classes not 
yet restored to their old scales should be annulled. 
At the same time the committee made a finding on 
the actual wages paid by the Great Northern point- 
ing out that its scale was higher than those of most 
of the other roads in the Northwest. The strike was 
called off immediately. Lucien, who had again been 
assisting Grover during the conference, heard with 
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interest Debs’s remarks as the meeting broke up: 

“T desire to extend thanks to Mr. Hill and his of- 
ficials for their manner of conducting the confer- 
ences. We will make it a point to place this matter 
before all employees and inspire them with the 
same gratitude we feel. Mr. Hill has shown him- 
self fair and has received us invariably with cour- 
cecy.”? 

He was also amused by the dry comment of his 
chief: “To the men here I wish to say that I hope 
before they go out on a strike again they will see if 
there is not some fair way of arbitration. You will 
find me a fair arbitrator for all of you.” 

The interchange between these two notable figures 
had been so interesting that Lucien waited with the 
newspapermen while each in turn was interviewed 
about the other. The railroad president came right 
out with his views: 

“T have from the beginning said that Mr. Debs’s 
method of dealing with a matter of this kind would 
have led to a settlement without any serious delay, 
provided this committee felt itself in a position to 
accept arbitration or any other peaceable form of 
settlement. Mr. Debs has been placed in a very dif- 
ficult position because his own judgment would have 
taken a much wider latitude than that of a committee 
hastily put together at a distance and composed of 
men who were not for the most part accustomed to 
dealing with matters of this kind. Mr. Debs has 
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handled the matter with good feeling and with good 
judgment in all the interviews I have had with him. 
I said to him the other day: ‘Debs, you and I could 
settle this together, and I would as soon deal with 
you as the representative of my employees as any- 
one: Lever’ met.’.”” 

It was curious a few minutes later to hear how 
reciprocal was the labor leader’s opinion. “Mr. Hill 
has conducted this affair creditably to his head and 
his heart,” Debs said. “He stands unique among 
railroad presidents in this world. The whole affair 
was unique. One of the most remarkable features is 
the attitude assumed by Mr. Hill from the begin- 
ning. I confess that I could not understand his posi- 
tion and his method of procedure. I admitted this to 
him just now, and as the affair was settled, asked 
him why he took the stand he did. I found it was 
- because he was devoted to his old employees, and I 
assure you they are at this moment devoted to him. 
His patience is phenomenal. In previous strikes a 
railroad president has made up his mind whether to 
fight or not, and if it was ‘fight’ he lost no time in 
replacing his old men. Mr. Hill did not fill any of 
the strikers’ places, except of course a few in the 
yards. He has built up a national reputation in the 
past few weeks. His statements were fair, candid, 
and just. I now want the employees to show their 
appreciation of his manly stand by rendering service 
of the highest efficiency, and by working harmoni- 
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ously to promote the interests of the great enterprise 
of which he is the head.” 

Why, wondered Lucien, do these dissimilar men 
so evidently admire each other? Why does Hill, the 
genius for the practical, have any respect for the hu- 
manitarian visionary? Was it because he saw the 
other’s deep sincerity and devotion to his fellow 
men? Perhaps, and perhaps the feeling of Debs was 
due to a realization that the railroad chief had a 
genuine attachment for his employees and was in a 
far-reaching way a dreamer and a humanitarian, too. 
At any rate the two had joined hands to save the 
Northwest from the worst evils of industrial war. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Gathering in the Northern Pacific 


Like every one else, Lucien had supposed that when 
the Great Northern was completed James J. Hill 
had reached the summit of his aspirations, the ful- 
fillment of all his dreams. It was such an extraor- 
dinary achievement that it might well have served as 
the climax of a life, the point beyond which would 
lay only routine administration and minor accom- 
plishments in rounding out the system. The sugges- 
tion that arose as soon as the Northern Pacific went 
to the wall that here was an opportunity for a new 
extension of the railroad empire seemed to hint 
mainly at further and almost unnecessary agerandize- 
ment. Events were gradually displacing this view 
in the minds of Lucien and the others in the Great 
Northern building. They began to see the close rela- 
tionship of the older road to their own, and to realize 
how the president could be considering either the 
acquiring of it or the obtaining of an interest in it 
as a matter of protection alone. 

True, the Great Northern had kept its head above 
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bankrupt line and in spite of the strike, the financial 
panic, and natural disasters. It had paid a dividend 
in a year when only one other railroad in the United 
States had managed to make an equal showing. But 
the menace of the other road was evident. Lucien 
had heard that the chief estimated it would be worth 
$600,000 to $750,000 to be free from the competi- 
tion, needless friction and expense, and he had no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the remark. 

He was not surprised therefore when papers be- 
gan to go through the legal department indicating 
that Hill was in actual negotiation for a voice in the 
reorganization of the Northern Pacific. It appeared 
also that he had not had to seek it. The chief rep- 
resentative of the foreign bondholders was the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin and of the American inves- 
tors J. P. Morgan & Co. of New York. Pierpont 
Morgan, the head of the Morgan firm, was well ac- 
quainted with Hill and had great respect for him 
and his methods. When the receivership had become 
inevitable he began to sound out the Great Northern 
genius as to participating in the reorganization and 
securing codperation between the two roads instead of 
a competition harmful to both. The European in- 
terests were not less favorably impressed with the 
record of Hill and were equally desirous that any 
new arrangements should include him. 

What was doubtful was the exact plan to be fol- 
lowed. Some of the Northern Pacific interests went 
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so far as to look to complete absorption of the road. 
Others would be satisfied to get Hill management, 
and would not even insist on any investment by the 
Great Northern owners. Then among the minority 
holders were some who were prepared to resist any 
movement in the direction of Great Northern con- 
trol as the brutal encroachment of a greedy competi- 
tor. So it appeared that the final solution of the pal 
lem would be a matter of time. 

Lucien was finding things somewhat easier in the 
legal work as compared with the previous year. Not 
so much trial work was being turned his way, whether 
because the chief counsel had concluded this was not 
his strong point or because another junior member of 
the staff had shown a marked aptitude for it, he 
could not decide. At any rate, the change was wel- 

come provided it did not mean he was given a lower 
rating for it. He speculated at times whether he 
would prefer to get over into the administrative 
side of the railroad. He realized that if the chief 
extended his dominance to the Northern Pacific there 
would eventually be some good opportunities for 
men versed in the Great Northern methods. 

Despite this prospect he found it increasingly 
harder to force an interest in many of the myriad 
details that make up the practical side of a railroad. 
He had become pretty well adjusted to most of the 
law work and shrank from anything approaching a 
complete change. On the personal side of his life he 
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was finding more and more satisfaction in indulging 
his tastes. Reading, music, and the theater filled a 
great part of his spare time. He disliked the thought 
of setting these things aside and plunging into the 
intense struggle to master new facts which he knew 
the other kind of work would entail. It would do 
no harm, he felt, to continue for some years longer 
in the legal department. Perhaps the precise opening 
which would give him his chance would be one which 
would call for just such rounded legal experience as 
he was getting. 

In the social world he had returned to something 
like his old position, though with a more languid 
interest than formerly. Moulton had been taken into 
the law firm with which he had been associated, and 
an early consequence had been that he had joined 
the Minnesota Club. Lucien had soon followed. As 
bachelors both were the objects of considerable con- 
cern to the match-making dowagers of the com- 
munity. Neither was a brilliant catch from the stand- 
point of wealth, but this was offset by their personal 
qualities and possibilities. Lucien blandly ignored all 
the intrigues of which he was conscious but Moulton 
was occasionally nettled by them. “A man should 
pick out his marriage partner just as calmly and can- 
nily as the other side seems to do it,” he would ob- 
serve. “That’s the principle I’m going to act on one 
of these days.” 

His membership in the Minnesota Club brought 
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Lucien again in touch with McKenzie, his old-time 
boss in the construction work, who had now become 
one of the prominent bankers of St. Paul. He had 
many an enjoyable after-luncheon chat about old 
times, and found the former contractor still a keen 
judge of railroad conditions and developments. One 
day they talked over the Northern Pacific situation. 

“T can understand why Mr. Hill should want to 
control the N. P. to stop the friction and the threat 
of friction,” Lucien remarked, “but I should think 
he would dread taking on any more burdens. He’s 
rich enough that he doesn’t need any more money, 
and if he could be sure the Great Northern was safe, 
I should think he’d like nothing better than to re- 
duce his duties all he could and take more enjoyment 
out of life. You know what I mean. Travel for pleas- 
ure, relaxation, and that sort of thing.” 

“He isn’t thinking about the money side of it, if 
I don’t miss my guess,” McKenzie replied. “He’ll 
see that the deal is profitable all right, but what has 
him gripped is the game. He abolishes waste and 
makes the operating accounts come out on the credit 
side by second nature. You know he’s part Scotch 
and I’d be surprised if the Irish in him weren’t the 
canny sort, too. He’d like to take his ease, and to 
take out of life for a while instead of putting into 
it, but he just can’t. That’s the tragedy of such a na- 
ture as his. He’s better equipped than most men to 
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understand and appreciate but he’ll never be allowed 
the time to enjoy things to the full. He just has to 
take hold of one thing after another for the satisfac- 
tion of doing it. His view right now probably is that 
those two systems belong together, that the best 
service for this part of the country can be secured if 
they are managed in harmony, and he can’t resist the 
temptation to try it.” 

“Don’t you think, though,” Lucien asked, “that 
the Northern Pacific may be a drag on us? It’s had 
so much financial trouble I can’t see how another 
management is going to get entirely around it.” 

“Hill will do it,” McKenzie returned. “Just 
watch him. The N. P. isn’t a bad road. It has been 
loaded with debt, but a lot of that will be wiped 
out in the reorganizing. It has built a lot of branch 
lines to hurt the Great Northern that didn’t do any- 
thing but hurt itself. Once they don’t have to be run 
as competitive lines they can be made to do better. 
The construction of course isn’t as good as the Great. 
Northern’s. There isn’t anyone that has had a rail- 
road laid out with as few curves and as low grades as 
Jim Hill. But if he gets control he’ll find ways of 
improving that road, cutting expenses and increas- 
ing income until it’s a real money-maker. Don’t 
worry about that.” 

Only a few days after this discussion Lucien saw 
that negotiations were coming to a head. Tenta- 
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tive memoranda for an understanding between the 
Deutsche Bank, J. P. Morgan & Co., and the Great 
Northern were gone over by Mr. Grover and some 
aspects checked by Lucien. Then the president left 
for London. In May, 1895, came the news that a 
memorandum embodying the terms of a new ar- 
rangement had been signed in London by the three 
parties. The chief features of the plan were that 
the Great Northern Railway Co. should guarantee 
the principal and interest of new gold bonds required 
by the reorganization in the amount of not more than 
$175,000,000, that the Great Northern should be 
given one half of the capital stock of the reorganized 
company, and that a majority of one in a board of 
directors of nine should be named by it. Other de- 
tails intended to insure the financial soundness of the 
new company were included. The reorganization was 
~ to be effected by the bondholders obtaining a decree 
of foreclosure and then having a committee of their 
own number bid in the property. Definite provision 
was made for codperation between the two roads in 
taking care of traffic. The financial interests most 
deeply concerned in the Northern Pacific were well 
pleased with the deal they had made. Around the 
Great Northern building there was a feeling of de- 
light that the supremacy of their system was en- 
trenched. Only one factor remained with which to 
reckon. This was public sentiment and in particular 
the aspect of it that was expressed as statute law. 
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Happening to lunch with Moulton on the day of 
the announcement Lucien sounded out his view. His 
friend replied: 

“T don’t believe the plan will get by the courts. 
The arrangement is the most sensible thing that could 
be thought of, but the public will see in it a monopoly 
and will clamor to have it thwarted. On a close in- 
terpretation the state of the public mind often has an 
eIect 2 


CHAPTER XVII 
The Murmuring of the Crowd 


As the weeks passed which immediately followed the 
publication of the plan for railway concord in the 
Northwest, Lucien called to mind quite often Moul- 
ton’s words, at the close of the banquet in 1893, 
that the mob’s temper was likely to veer suddenly 
from strewing palms to crucifying. It certainly 
seemed that in many quarters the praise that had 
been awarded the man who had “builded an empire” 
had been forgotten. 

Had there been no Northern Pacific road and had 
he announced a project for building 4500 miles of 
line parallelling and connecting with the Great 
Northern, he would have received laudation without 
stint. But since his proposal was to acquire that 
amount of railroad already built and convert a bank- 
rupt line into a profitable one, he was roundly de- 
nounced as an actual or potential public enemy. This 
was the beginning of a railroad “trust,” this was a 
monopoly, this was a conspiracy to deprive the people 
of the blessings of competition, that magic word that 


somehow gave them something for nothing. What- 
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ever good-will his previous record might have earned 
availed not at all to reassure them in the face of this 
sinister design. That entire northern tier of states, 
some of which had been helped to their proud posi- 
tion in the Union by his strivings, and all of which 
had been immensely benefited, reverberated with 
mutterings about the evil day that would come if 
they should find themselves in the power of such a 
gigantic railroad combination. 

It struck Lucien as a most curious situation. Here 
was a public that had been demanding good service. 
It recognized the function of railways in develop- 
ing the country. It realized the superior achievements 
of James J. Hill in this connection. It knew he was 
famed all over the country for his successful man- 
agement of railroads, for his sagacity in depending 
on the upbuilding of the country to give traffic to his 
lines. And yet it was thrown into a panic over the 
prospect that the scope of his influence would be 
doubled. 

Lucien linked it up with other manifestations of 
the past few years. He began to conceive of the 
public as an inferior kind of organism and he won- 
dered if the theory of a mass consciousness could be 
true. It almost seemed like it. A poor blind strug- 
gling mass mentality, that could hardly reason at 
all, that responded fitfully to love and fear and hate, 
now here, now there, now elsewhere. Only fear and 
hate called out the readier responses. A catchword 
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that appealed to fear or hate was almost a sure-fire 
stimulus. It was strange the way this poor muddling 
monster reacted to catchwords. “British gold,” “Pro- 
tection,” “Free silver,” “Trusts and monopolies,”— 
he could bring to mind a dozen of them that had 
shown astonishing potency. 

He wondered why American education, wide- 
spread as it was, had not brought about greater use 
of reasoning powers. Of course there was the influx 
of foreigners to be considered, but he concluded that 
many of the native born jumped just as quickly when 
the right spring of prejudice was touched. He knew 
men of his own acquaintance who firmly believed the 
financial depression was due to Cleveland’s election 
and the Wilson tariff, despite the fact that it was 
world-wide and started with the failure of Baring 
Bros.’ banking house in London in 1890. He knew 
others who were certain the gold standard was a con- 
spiracy of Rothschild’s, the international banking 
house, to dominate the country, others who saw a 
soulless labor-crushing public-grinding monopoly in 
every business consolidation, and others who were 
sure Archbishop Ireland was rapidly preparing the 
way for the reign of the pope in the Northwest. 
Most of these persons were altogether rational in 
other directions but when their weak spot was touched 
they were quite paralyzed with respect to cerebration. 
They had one marked trait in common, he noted. 
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On the subject of their prejudice they discounted all 
authentic sources of information and reverted to 
primitive word-of-mouth. “So-and-so told me,” or 
“TI got it from Blank, who ought to know,” or “my 
wife’s brother has it straight.” Such aboriginal chan- 
nels received the most implicit credence from other- 
wise intelligent persons. 

“ow much is still left of Bentham’s enlightened 
self-interest theory?” Lucien asked Moulton during 
this time. 

“Not very much,” he replied. “There is plenty of 
self-interest as the mainspring of action, but a lot 
of the time there’s mighty little enlightenment be- 
hind it.” 

Quite unexpectedly he fell into a piece of good 
fortune early in the summer. The president was to 
make a trip to Great Falls, Montana, with two or 
three of the directors to determine a question of 
policy that had arisen there, and desired the presence 
in the party of a member of the legal staff. The 
chief counsel could not go because of pending court 
work. He therefore arranged that Lucien should 
make the trip. It was the first occasion on which a re- 
sponsibility of this character had devolved upon him. 
There were a few minor things to be settled at other 
places on the route but the chief purpose in taking 
him along was to draft the document which would 
embody the result of the deliberations at Great Falls. 
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Mr. Hill greeted him with even greater cordiality 
than usual. He had not seen the young man for some 
time. 

“Coming along to give us a little advice, Lucien?” 
he said. “You lawyers have surely made yourselves a 
necessary evil.” 

“Don’t place the accent too strongly on the evil, 
Mr. Hill,” Lucien pleaded. 

Both laughed and then the president introduced 
Lucien to two of the directors whom he had not 
met. He proved to be acquainted with the remain- 
ing one. The trip on the president’s special started 
off uneventfully. For a while Hill and two direc- 
tors conversed about the condition of the road, pros- 
pects for stabilizing the financial condition of the 
country, the progress of agriculture in the Northwest 
and similar topics. 

Shortly after lunch came the first interval in which 
Lucien was left alone with Hill. Their talk drifted 
to books. Lucien thought he noticed in the president’s 
face some marks of the concern the bitter criticisms 
of the Northern Pacific agreement were causing him 
but no reference was made to the matter. The 
younger man expressed pleasure over indications of 
the revival of the historical novel, and soon found 
out that the busy chief still managed to do a great 
deal of reading. He was quite well posted on recent 
literature but kept going back now and then for a 
reference to or quotation from one or other of his 
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early favorites, especially the histories, economic 
writings, and poetry. He descanted at some length 
on “Lalla Rookh.” He was evidently very fond of 
the rippling music and fanciful world of Tom 
Moore. 

“You know, Lucien,” he continued, “I get a vast 
amount of pleasure out of those lines. There are 
many parts of ‘Lalla Rookh’ I like to call to mind. 
Whenever I go through our western mountain coun- 
try I often think of this: 


‘Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave?’ 


and such lines as 


‘When the waterfalls gleam, like a quick fall of stars 
And the nightingale’s hymn from the Isle of Chenars 
Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet.” 


and then these: 


Nhen the East is as warm as the light of first hopes, 
And Day, with his banner of radiance unfurled, 
Shines in through the mountainous portal that opes, 
Sublime, from that Valley of bliss to the world!’ 


Moore did a great thing when he wrote that work.” 
The first stop was made at Crookston, and the 
business here did not take very long. In the late 
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afternoon they were speeding across the prairie of 
North Dakota. For quite a while Lucien detached 
himself from the rest of the party, absorbed in look- 
ing at the country. It brought back to him memories 
of the old days when the prairie was nothing but 
a vast expanse of wild grass. Now the fields of wheat 
could be seen on every side, while the great barns 
and an occasional pasture indicated that the wise ad- 
vice to diversify by taking up dairying was begin- 
ning to be followed. The long line of red elevators 
that impressed itself on the mind as station after 
station was passed was in itself a token of what the 
railroad had meant to this country. It had not only 
brought in the settlers, hauled in the things they 
needed and carried out their products, but it had in- 
creased their prosperity by stabilizing their market- 
ing conditions. It was truly the artery that nour- 
ished the life of the community. Yet all that many 
people could think of nowadays was the wealth that 
the road brought to its owners, and especially to the 
great figure that dominated it. When Lucien thought 
of the transformation that had been effected he 
speculated as to what ratio the profit of the railroad 
owners bore to the immense wealth that the con- 
struction and successful operation of the road had 
created. He could think of no basis for the reckon- 
ing but he felt quite sure if the figures could be 
secured they would not show the railroad genius to 
have been too generously rewarded. 
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In the early evening just after sunset the special 
drew up at a siding at one of the smaller Dakota 
towns. The members of the party got off and walked 
around while waiting for the freight train which was 
the cause of the stop. In a few minutes it drew up 
at the station. Lucien noted Hill’s immediate inter- 
est and walked forward with him until they could 
see the number of the engine. 

“Number Ninety-four,” the president read. “Let 
me see, I believe it is Roberts. Hello, Roberts, how 
is Ninety-four running now? You had her in the 
shop last month, I remember. What was the matter? 
It was the cylinder, wasn’t it? Is she working all 
right now?” He received assurances from the en- 
gineer that everything was all right and shook hands 
with him as heartily as he had with the members of 
the party on the special that morning. 

Lucien knew much about the chief’s astonishing 
memory for detail, but notwithstanding was sur- 
prised at this fresh exhibition of it at a time when 
he had supposed the man to be absorbed in the grave 
matter of the Northern Pacific. The personal side of 
it alone, recalling at random the name of any em- 
ployee, was almost incredible, to say nothing of as- 
sociating the employee with the engine number and 
keeping track of the various repair vicissitudes of the 
engines. 

As they walked back to the special they caught 
sight of the sunset sky. The chief paused for a mo- 
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ment to take it all in, and Lucien halted also. It was 
a typical summer sunset on the prairie. The sky was 
almost clear and everywhere except in the west the 
vault had become a deep blue. Just above the point 
of sunset there was a streak of gold, then the color 
gradually deepened into a light red, a rose red, then 
amethyst, then purple, until it merged into the dark 
blue. Three or four small fleecy clouds broke and 
varied the colors at intervals. 

“What wonderful color!” Hill exclaimed softly. 
“That’s better than any painter ever put on canvas. 
It would be fine if some one could really catch that 
and put it in a form that it could be looked at when- 
ever one wanted to.” 

“Tt would,” Lucien agreed. “In many ways the 
artists can do better than Nature but when it comes to 
a sunset they seem to be lost.” 

“Yes, that’s true,”’ his chief assented, “the sunset 
seems to have a grandeur and a beauty that’s beyond 
their best efforts. And a prairie sunset is a shade or 
two more wonderful than any other.” 

Lucien recalled the great collection of art treasures 
that the chief was famed for possessing and believed 
he could understand the feeling that had led co their 
acquisition. He had not thus far gone to see the 
collection but he decided that he would at the first 
opportunity. 

They resumed their walk to the special and were 
soon on their way again. The trip consumed three 
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days, which were a welcome interlude to Lucien. He 
had no trouble in acquitting satisfactorily the duties 
that were placed upon him. As they gathered at the 
special to start on the return he noted that the en- 
gineer was his old acquaintance Callahan. He at once 
went up to greet him. 

“Well, hello, Mr. Callahan. How are you these 
days?” 

“<hine, vit. Ryder.” 

“Still running the president’s special, I see?” 

“Sure, he wouldn’t have anybody else do it, Mr. 
Ryder.’? 

“Do you still believe he’s the Master of All Arts? 
Remember that story you told me?” 

“Doesn’t he show them all a new one that he’s 
master of each year? And now he’ll be taking hold 
of the Northern Pacific and showing them how to 
run nine thousand miles of railroad just as easily as 
he runs forty-five hundred.” 

The others approached at this point and the col- 
loquy had to be broken off. When they reached St. 
Paul again all interest was centered on the Northern 
Pacific situation. There were rumors that the matter 
was to be tested out in court. It was September be- 
fore the action was begun. A stockholder of the Great 
Northern, Thomas W. Pearsall, filed a bill in equity 
in the United States circuit court. He set up that he 
was the holder of 500 shares of preferred stock, par 
value $100 each, which were then worth $125 each. 
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He alleged that if the agreement with the Northern 
Pacific were carried out his holdings would be de- 
preciated in value to the extent of $5000 or more, and 
he asked that the company be enjoined from enter- 
ing into or performing the agreement. 

Lucien was delighted that he was selected by Mr. 
Grover to help in preparing the company’s case. He 
threw himself with enthusiasm into the phase of the 
matter that had been assigned him and soon had a 
brief ready for the chief counsel. First blood was 
drawn by the Great Northern when the court refused 
to issue the temporary injunction that had been asked. 
A decree dismissing the suit then followed. The 
plaintiff immediately appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and both sides began prepar- 
ing for what was realized to be the real struggle. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Legal “Wrong” and Economic “Right” 


Lucien’s satisfaction was increased when he found 
out that he was to continue to help the chief counsel 
in the work on the Pearsall case. It was by far the 
most important case in which he had been allowed 
much participation. How serious it was considered 
was shown by the fact that the company did not rely 
entirely on what its own legal department could do 
but in addition called in Senator Davis’s law firm, 
Davis, Kellogg & Severance. 

The issue was quite clear-cut, but as often hap- 
pens the ramifications of argument possible on both 
sides were anything but simple. The complaining 
stockholder, Pearsall, had alleged that the agree- 
ment with the Northern Pacific was illegal. He based 
this on two statutes of the state of Minnesota. An act 
of 1874 provided that “no railroad corporation or 
the lessees, purchasers, or managers of any railroad 
corporation, shall consolidate the stock, property, 
or franchises of such corporation with or lease or pur- 
chase the works or franchises of, or in any way con- 
trol, any other railroad corporation owning or having 
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under its control a parallel or competing line.” A law 
passed in 1881 ran to the effect that “no railroad cor- 
poration shall consolidate with, lease, or purchase, or 
in any way become owner of, or control, any other 
railroad corporation or any stock, franchise rights, or 
property thereof, which owns or controls a parallel 
or competing line.” A question of fact was presented 
as to whether the Great Northern was a “parallel or 
competing line” with respect to the Northern Pacific 
and a question of law as to whether these statutes ap- 
plied to the Great Northern. 

The contest centered chiefly about this question 
of law. When the Great Northern was organized in 
1889 it took the charter of the old Minneapolis & 
St. Cloud Railroad Company under which the link 
from St. Cloud to Hinckley had been built, and 
simply changed the name. This charter was granted 

by the territorial legislature in 1856 and gave au- 
thority to construct a railroad on an indicated route, to 
connect its road by branches with any other road in the 
territory, or to become part owner or lessee of any 
railroad in the territory or to “connect with any rail- 
road running in the same direction with this road, and 
where there may be any portion of another road which 
may be used by this company.” True, the incorporat- 
ing act also provided that it might be “amended by 
any subsequent legislative assembly in any manner not 
destroying or impairing the vested rights of said cor- 
poration.” In 1865 an amendatory act authorized the 
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railroad “to connect with or adopt as its own, any 
other railroad running in the same general direction 
with either of its main lines or any branch roads and 
which said corporation is authorized to construct,” 
also to “consolidate the whole or any portion of its 
capital stock with the capital stock or any portion 
thereof of any other road having the same general 
direction or location, or to become merged therein by 
way of substitution, to consolidate any portion of its 
road and property with the franchise of any other 
railroad company or any portion thereof; and to con- 
solidate the whole or any portion of its main line or 
branches with the rights, powers, franchises, grants, 
and effects of any other railroad.” 

The Great Northern contended that the laws for- 
bidding consolidation could not apply to it because 
it had been given these sweeping powers by earlier 
legislation; and under the doctrine that a charter 
was a contract the state was prevented by the United 
States Constitution from taking away the rights that 
had been granted since to do so would “impair the 
obligation of a contract.” With regard to the reserva- 
tion of the right to amend in the act of 1856 it con- 
tended that the rights granted therein vested as soon 
as they were accepted by the corporation. The prep- 
aration of the case for the Great Northern there- 
for involved an exhaustive study of two points. 

The first dealt with the line of decisions on laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts. Every one of 
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these had to be gone over and the distinctions and the 
various shades of interpretation had to be noted. 
They began with the celebrated Dartmouth College 
case decided by John Marshall, in which Daniel 
Webster had been the principal figure as counsel for 
the old trustees. This decision was made in 1819 and 
there had naturally been a great body of other cases 
since that time, falling on one side or the other, con- 
flicting with the provision on contracts or not con- 
flicting as the case might be. 

The second point which required much study was 
in regard to when rights became “vested.” Here again 
a long line of decisions was available and had to be 
carefully checked. Lucien did some hard digging 
and was rewarded by Mr. Grover’s promise that he 
would allow his name to appear in the record. As he 
_ wound his way through the maze of reasoning, feats 
of verbal juggling, and marvels of dexterity in 
separating items that to the uninitiated would seem 
to be of the very same color, he paused at times with 
a vague feeling of bewilderment. Were any canons 
fixed or was everything in a state of flux, even the 
words that he thought had definite meanings? He 
was a firm believer in American jurisprudence, but he 
wondered occasionally if it had been made as efficient 
an instrument as other features of American civiliza- 
tion. Could all this stress on the backward look make 
for progress? Was a machinery, legislative and ju- 
dicial, which led to so many contests in mere word- 
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twisting, adequate, or was there a better way that 
would secure the forward look and the true best in- 
terests of the public? He could not answer. He could 
only feel a doubt as he compared one decision with 
another. 

On one point both sides had reason to be satisfied. 
They could not complain of the traditional “law’s 
delay.” The case was submitted on December 16, 
1895, and the decision was handed down March 30, 
1896. It was a keen disappointment to counsel for 
the Great Northern. The Supreme Court reversed 
the circuit court and found against the legality of the 
agreement. Not only did it do this, but in its lan- 
guage it made it clear that it considered the plan 
contrary to public policy. 

The power to make such an arrangement of con- 
solidation although granted by the charter was, it 
held, an unexecuted power and not a vested right. 
It was a mere license revocable at the will of the 
legislature. 

“We think it was competent for the legislature, 
out of due regard for the public welfare,” the court 
said, “to declare that its charter should not be used 
for the purpose of stifling competition and building 
up monopolies. In short, we cannot recognize a vested 
right to do a manifest wrong.” 

The court’s opinion clearly reflected the popular 
philosophy of the day that railroads must be re- 
quired to compete. 
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“While in particular cases, two railways by con- 
solidating their interests under a single management 
may have been able to so far reduce the expenses of 
administration as to give their customers the benefit 
of a lower tariff, the logical effect of all monopolies 
is an increase of price of the thing produced, whether 
it be merchandise or transportation . . . There are, 
moreover, thought to be other dangers to the moral 
sense of the community incident to such great ag- 
gregations of wealth, which, though indirect, are 
even more insidious in their influence, and such as 
have awakened feelings of hostility which have not 
failed to find expression in legislative acts.” 

Such was the pronouncement of the highest court 
of the land. It was only partial comfort to the de- 
feated counsel to know that two of the justices had 
_ dissented and to recall that their position had been 
strong enough to win the day with the circuit court. 
To Lucien the chagrin was so great as almost to wipe 
out the pleasure: with which he read in the record 
“Lucien D. Ryder Esq. was on the brief.” Mr. 
Grover, the chief counsel, had taken it philosophi- 
cally, however, remarking that you never can tell 
what a court will do. 

A certain amount of complacency on the part of 
the chief counsel and of the president of the Great 
Northern was understandable. The decision did not 
mean the ending of the project to bring about a 
harmonious operation of the two railroad systems. 
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For some months an alternative plan of reorganiza- 
tion had been worked out, to accomplish the same re- 
sult without encountering the same legal obstacles. 
As soon as the court’s decision was announced steps 
were taken to put into effect the other plan. This was 
the sardonic part of the legal battle they had just 
been through. Legislatures could and did prescribe 
just where the rights of property of a corporation, a 
creature of the law, could begin and end. They could 
not so prescribe for a natural person. The very thing 
that had been forbidden to the Great Northern as a 
corporation, owning a controlling! interest in the 
Northern Pacific, could be done legally and prop- 
erly by stockholders as individuals. 

It was not necessary for Mr. Hill and his as- 
sociates, however, to acquire a controlling interest. 
The plan as adopted provided for a foreclosure and 
organization of a new. company with common and 
preferred stock. The Morgan interests and Hill in- 
terests bought a very considerable part of this stock. 
To stabilize the policy the voting power of both 
classes of stock was vested for a period of five years 
in five trustees, of which Morgan was the chief. An 
incidental provision to which no great consequence 
was attached was that the right was reserved to re- 
tire the preferred stock at par on any first of Jan- 
uary during the succeeding twenty years. It was to 
play an important réle later on at a critical time. 

Thus the community of interest between the two 
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railroads which the court had declared “a manifest 
wrong” was to be brought about notwithstanding. 
Lucien believed he could understand the chief’s way 
of looking at the matter. It was not a cynical disre- 
gard for the court. Mr. Hill had, he well knew, a 
profound respect for the country and the country’s 
laws and institutions. He bowed to the court’s de- 
cree that the agreement was malum prohibitum. But 
the court’s gratuitous and unnecessary intimation that 
it was also an offense irrespective of statute he could 
not accept. He had too keen a faculty for seeing real- 
ities in the economic world not to know that the pop- 
ular thought and the court’s thought were wide of 
the mark. He would respect legal authority in the 
legal field but in the economic field it was another 
story. Economic authority and economic law must 
prevail. 

The new plan of reorganization had smoother sail- 
ing than the old one. Objectors still sought the in- 
tervention of courts but without success. It was soon 
apparent that by September of 1896 the new régime 
would be in effect on the Northern Pacific. Lucien 
brought home news of the developments and got the 
usual laconic reaction from Tom. 

“Darwin was right,” he commented. “Yes, but 
just how?” Lucien asked. 

“They’re descended from monkeys and they do 
their best to make monkeys out of themselves now,” 
he answered. “The people thought they could make 
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railways compete, by going through a lot of legal 
rigmarole and keeping the corporations from merg- 
ing. Now they’re going to get the same thing anyhow 
in a form they can’t stop. I should think they’d find 
out sometime that slapdash legislation can’t block 
economic currents.” 

For several years Tom had been a partner in a 
wholesale grocery business and was beginning to look 
upon himself as a pillar of the business world. The 
Ryders had by this time moved to a home on Port- 
land Avenue close to the fashionable Summit Avenue 
residence district which extended along the bluff 
overlooking the Mississippi River. The old home in 
Lower Town had been sold. 

That summer the agitation and social discontent 
of years was brought to a head by the Democrats’ 
nomination of William Jennings Bryan for the pres- 
idency at the Chicago convention. Lucien knew how 
his chief would feel both about the repudiation of 
his friend Grover Cleveland and about the adoption 
of a program of, to him, social and economic fal- 
lacies. About the middle of July Mr. Hill returned 
from the East. Lucien dropped in at the office osten- 
sibly to present accumulated legal matters but really 
in the hope of hearing some expressions about recent 
happenings. He found the newspaper men had pre- 
ceded him and were asking the chief what he thought 
of the Democratic convention. 

“The Populist convention, you mean,” returned 
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the railroad genius quickly, biting the end of a cigar 
with an energetic twitch. “I didn’t know there was 
any Democracy in Chicago.” 

He looked his disgust as he continued: 

“Tf the silver men should succeed there would be 
worse than a panic, there would be a crash. Indus- 
trious, honest men would be thrown out of work in 
every direction. But is the Minnesota farmer a fool? 
Of course not. He sells his wheat abroad. Does he 
want to be paid fifty cents for a dollar’s worth of 
wheat? I should say not. Consider for a minute what 
this agitation has cost us. Why since the discussion of 
standards began in ninety-one there has been brought 
about an uncertainty, a fear for the future, that 
has resulted in a depreciation of real estate and of 
farm values throughout this country to the amount 
of five thousand millions of dollars. Think of it! 
That is more than the value of the output of all 
the American silver mines during the last one hun- 
dred years. But free silver will never be adopted. 
The silverites will go down to certain defeat next 
November and then the country will soon have bet- 
ter times than for ten years.” 

After the reporters had gone he relaxed the grim- 
ness of his look and turned to Lucien: 

“Do you know what all this agitation has been 
reminding me of, Lucien?” 

Receiving a negative he went on. 

“The Gracchi in old Rome. Demagogues use the 
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same tactics in every age. Promise the people any- 
thing just like this crowd of ghost dancers that ran 
things at Chicago. Do you ever read Plutarch?” 
Lucien had to confess that was a part of the class- 
ics he hadn’t explored. 
“They ought to use it more in the schools. We’d 
have a more intelligent public.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Lure of the Orient 


Over the whole country raged a political storm of 
epochal fury. Democracy was engaged in a typical 
exhibition of how economic questions are settled by 
popular vote. A vast pother and turmoil, limitless 
appeals to passion and prejudice, hordes of office- 
seekers and their allies pandering to the vanity, 
greed or obscurantism of the electorate, then a count 
of heads in which the conclusion of an imbecile has 
as much value as that of an expert. Whether the 
decision happens to be right or wrong, it has little 
relation to the merits of the question. 

For the first time Lucien felt an interest in the 
political campaign deep enough to move him to take 
part. Perhaps, it was due somewhat to Moulton’s de- 
sire to plunge in, but at any rate the two offered their 
services as speakers on the gold standard side. A few 
experiences were enough for Lucien. He could not 
decide which he disliked most, a rowdy meeting in 
which he suffered considerable heckling or two har- 
monious meetings dominated by the sound money 
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partisanism and cheap demagogy of the other speak- 
ers. He concluded that he had no place in the mob 
aspect of such a contest and thereafter pleaded press 
of work to escape further engagements. Moulton de- 
tested some features of the campaign quite as much 
as Lucien, but did his part in his own way and 
seemed to be oblivious equally to enemy attacks and 
to the mental degradation implied by certain of his 
associates. He took it all in the same blithe manner 
that he did trial work in the courtroom. 

Although the chief and the headquarters staff of 
the Great Northern as well realized to the full the 
importance of the political contest it was not allowed 
to halt or interfere with the progress of far-reaching 
economic plans. The details in the reorganization of 
the Northern Pacific were carried forward rapidly. 
Nor was this the only major development to be 
pushed. For a long time the chief had been fostering 
a scheme which harked back to one of his earliest 
transportation dreams. Again he had let his thoughts 
dwell on the Orient and its trade. But this time it 
was not the Ganges or the Hooghly that drew his 
concern but the possibility of building up commerce 
across the Pacific, developing intercourse between the 
United States, Japan, China, and India. 

Lucien had known vaguely of the trend of things, 
had even had to do occasionally with a document that 
bore on the matter. That any definite advanced step 
was to be taken he did not know, however, until he 
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read surmises in the newspapers that a Japanese dele- 
gation then traveling in the country was here to close 
a deal with the Great Northern with reference to a 
steamship line to the Orient. It was soon an open 
recorded fact. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha, or Jap- 
anese Steamship Co., was eager to have the Oriental 
trade developed and signed a contract with the Great 
Northern agreeing to a schedule of rates between 
Seattle and ports in the Far East which in Mr. Hill’s 
judgment was low enough to warrant the railroad in 
making the effort to get through business for this 
trade. There was much speculation as to the exact 
import of the move and much gossip about the rail- 
road offices as to its bearing on the future of the 
line. 

Lucien was lucky in getting an inside view soon 
after the announcement. A day or two had elapsed 
when during the latter part of the afternoon Mr. 
Hill quite unexpectedly dropped into his office. He 
had a habit of doing this whenever he had cleared 
up the most urgent matters of the day, choosing 
whichever subordinate he most fancied a chat with 
at the moment. 

They discussed the political situation for a minute 
and Mr. Hill repeated his conviction that now was 
the time to rout the “ghost dancers” and bring about 
a return of confidence. But it was easy to see this 
was not the foremost subject on his mind. He did 
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not expatiate as he would usually have done. He soon 
turned the theme aside by asking: 

“What do you hear about our new steamship 
deal?” 

“Plenty,” Lucien answered. “Every one seems to 
think it’s a great step forward. It ought to help in- 
crease the trade with the East by a great amount, 
oughtn’t it?” 

“Tt will do its part,” the chief returned, “but of 
course it will be only one factor. The Oriental trade 
depends on quite a number of things. The Japanese 
line may prove to be only a temporary help. Have 
you any idea, Lucien, how we got started in this 
field?” 

“No, Id like to know. I remember you always 
were interested in the Orient.” 

“Yes, that is true. It comes up now though, just 
as a natural outgrowth of building up our business 
for the railroad. You remember what a scare we 
threw into the N. P. by the low rate we made on 
lumber from the Pacific Coast just after we com- 
pleted our line?” 

“T surely do. They didn’t like it a bit.” 

“Well, this was the way it came about. We didn’t 
do it to worry the N. P. for they were in a bad 
enough way, anyhow. But our west-bound freight 
was much greater than our east-bound. We had 
empty cars coming back from the West. Every empty 
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car is a thief. It is stealing from the company the 
amount it ought to be earning. I wanted to put a stop 
to that. The commodity in the Pacific Coast region 
which offered the most hope was lumber. They had 
the largest supply of standing timber in the world 
but could not get it to market. The freight rate to the 
eastern states was prohibitive, ninety cents a hundred 
pounds. It costs about a hundred and sixty dollars 
to haul a car two thousand miles. It looked like good 
business to make a lower rate on lumber and fill the 
cars rather than haul them back empty. So we made 
a rate of forty cents on fir and fifty cents on cedar. 
That four hundred billion feet of standing timber 
out there began to go down. I soon realized that we 
would have more east-bound freight than west- 
bound. It looked to me that the only way to restore 
the balance was to develop trade with the Orient. 
_ The population of our Pacific coast could not by it- 
self create enough demand very soon to develop the 
required traffic.” 

“‘That’s the reason, then, that the railroad has had 
commercial agents in Asia the past few years to make 
studies, is it??? Lucien inquired. 

“Youve got it,” the chief replied. He was evi- 
dently exhilarated over the outlook, and in a mood 
to tell the whole story. 

“You see,” he continued, “we had to get the facts 
in definite business shape so that we could know what 
to expect and what American products to encourage 
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for the trade. Our agents looked into every trade 
possibility over there. They mixed with the mer- 
chants, they studied the manifests of every ship leav- 
ing for foreign ports, they made inquiries right and 
left among the people. Do you know that the total 
purchases outside their own borders of all the peo- 
ple living on the borders of the Pacific, counting in 
Oceania, amount to a billion and three quarters 
each year? It’s a fact. Great Britain gets nearly 
a fourth and the United States only about one twen- 
tieth. 

“The route across the North Pacific is the shortest 
and best for the Oriental trade, yet the large quan- 
tities of their products consumed in this country come 
to us by way of the Suez Canal and pay toll to the 
foreign importer and foreign carrier. Well, we got 
the facts. We found that India was too distant and 
too poor to furnish much of a demand. Japan and 
China, however, and the whole coast district of East- 
ern Asia have all the appearance of a market of im- 
mense value. We must get the Japanese and Chinese 
used to taking our flour. We must get them to buy 
cotton from us. They ought to buy machinery from 
us, and for a while they ought to look to us for their 
iron and steel.” 

Lucien saw that the Oriental venture was like the 
others, thoroughly reasoned out and thoroughly pre- 
pared. He knew the chief wanted to tell more, so 
he only commented: 
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“JT should think it would be quite a job to work 
up the demand over there.” 

“Tt is,” Hill replied, “but it can be done. Don’t 
you remember the three cars of cotton that were 
sent to Japan as an experiment by the railroads?” 

“Yes, I recall that.” 

“Well, that was just one of the devices used. You 
remember too how we induced that delegation from 
Japan to buy its steel rails in this country instead of 
in Europe? We had to guarantee that the price could 
be duplicated here, and in order to do it we had to 
make a low freight rate. The only way to get the 
trade is to make prices and rates that will beat all 
competitors. By making a low rate on cotton we 
can get it to Seattle cheap enough that it can be 
taken over to the Oriental market. The same is true 
of wheat. And it is surely worth while. Think what 
it means to the farmers! Every bushel of wheat and 
every bale of cotton sold in the East is taken out of 
the market; the price of the remainder here at home 
is enhanced exactly as much as if that much less had 
been produced originally.” 

“Are you going to let the Japanese have the ocean 
carrying indefinitely?” Lucien loosed a thought that 
had been in his mind. 

“That’s another matter,” Hill replied. “One thing 
is certain. We must have ships that can carry at 
bottom figures. I may sooner or later take advan- 
tage out there of some of our experience on the 
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Great Lakes.” He gave a meaning look, and Lucien 
understood he was referring to large-size carriers. 

The political storm blew itself out, and the pros- 
pect was fair for the return of confidence predicted 
by Hill. The increased volume of work and his 
seniority in service over later additions to the staff 
were gradually enabling Lucien to specialize in the 
phases of legal work that he liked best. He felt there- 
fore as though he had reached calmer seas. It was 
true that he was not making a phenomenal success 
in life or taking the extraordinary position his earlier 
dreams had pictured but at that his income was quite 
respectable and he had become fond of the comforts 
he was coming to enjoy. Moulton in independent 
practice was making more money but was living a 
more laborious life. 

Lucien at times wondered whether he would ever 
really care for a more strenuous existence. He ad- 
mired the broad vision, the display of intense en- 
ergy, the power accompanying authority over large 
numbers, and other attributes which go with the suc- 
cessful executive in affairs, but he doubted if he could 
discipline his own nature to fit in with such a course 
and get a reasonable amount of satisfaction out of it. 
Moulton frequently hinted that for himself he would 
some day marry a rich girl and have an easier time, 
but Lucien did not take these remarks seriously. He 
put down Moulton’s political activity even as an out- 
growth of the desire to extend his business and add 
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to his influence by preparing the way for some public 
post. 

For the present, then, Lucien was content to let 
ambition languish. The time might come when he 
would have more of a motive for looking around 
him and seeing how much money he could make or 
what big things he could accomplish and, if so, that 
would be time enough for putting thought on the 
subject. Meantime he took pride in discharging his 
duties well. He became quite accustomed to seeing 
“Lucien D. Ryder, Esq., of counsel” in the cases 
that the railroad took to the State supreme court. 

A new pastime was reaching its height during these 
years. It was the brief era of the bicycle. Although 
the hills of St. Paul were unfavorable the sport had 
no less vogue here than elsewhere. Nor was it con- 
fined to any section of the population. The more 
' prosperous and more fashionable dwellers on St. 
Anthony hill became enthusiasts in quite as large a 
ratio as the common ranks. Clubs for taking trips 
awheel were formed and these became the center of 
much incidental social activity. 

From almost the first Lucien had been one of the 
recruits to the new fad and in the spring of 1897 he 
turned to it with increasing zest. Moulton soon joined 
him in it. For a time he had a fancy for one or an- 
other of the girls in the club to which they belonged 
but it never reached more than a mild stage. A source 
of much amusement both to Lucien and Moulton 
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was the distress that was being shown by the moral- 
ists of the day over the effect the bicycle was having 
on the young people. It had given them too much 
freedom and they were certainly headed for perdi- 
tion, was the lament. The now thoroughly formalized 
reporter managed to breathe the air of freedom again 
for a brief half hour through the device of the 
“feature story” and delighted Lucien’s heart with 
this: 

“Ts the rattle of the tool box but the echo of Sa- 
tan’s pursuing hoofs? Is the crouching humility 
above the handle bars a bowing down to Baal? Can 
the godly ride a wobbling wheel along the strait 
and narrow way? Shall the buzz of the bicycle bell 
deride the belfry’s sonorous peal? Are prayers in 
knickerbockers, orisons in bloomers aught else than 
unholy exhibitions of golfing hose and unregenerate 
hearts? Is it, then, wicked to wheel to church on Sun- 
day? And is it not only wicked and sinful but in bad 
religious form to attend church in cycling costume? 
People who can’t ride say that the bicycler is not en- 
titled to heaven. He has too much happiness here be- 
low. But who can doubt that the golden streets are 
provided with endless paths in diamond dust cinder, 
on which the cycles of all eternity will revolve in de- 
licious concord with angelic harps? And there shall 
be no pedestrians there, nor policemen, no headers 
nor punctures dire. There are no tacks in heaven.” 

It was in the autumn of 1897 that McKenzie gave 
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Lucien a new idea of the eventual railway system 
necessary for the security of the Northwest. He was 
chatting with him after luncheon at the Minnesota 
Club and they had referred to the improvement in 
Northern Pacific affairs since the installation of a 
management under Great Northern influence. 

“Do you think Mr. Hill is likely to extend his 
control any further?” Lucien hazarded. 

“Only in one direction,” was McKenzie’s reply. 
“He will never feel safe until he has the Burlington 
or some other Chicago line tied up with him in such 
a way that he can always count on its lining up for 
his policies. The only permanent method of insuring 
this would be by stock control. With the movement 
he has launched to develop the Oriental trade he will 
always have to be sure of what rates he can make 
from Chicago to the coast. When I look at the three 
_ roads on the map, the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific and the Burlington, I picture them as a gi- 
gantic plough, with the two northwestern lines as 
the handles and the Burlington as the plough share. 
That’s about the permanent arrangement that must 
exist 1f the Northwest is to have its fair opening to 
the markets. The three roads belong together.” 

Lucien felt sure the former railroad builder had 
made a keen guess as to the probable development. 


CHAPTER XX 
Mars and Terpsichore 


Wank is so irrational that mankind long ago tried to 
account for it by laying it to extraneous forces. The 
planet Mars was on high, or a comet had flamed 
forth to signify that the people of God should wipe 
out the paynim, or some other equally simple and vir- 
tuous alibi. In 1898 it came so swiftly as to surprise 
even the chauvinists who had been trying to ignite 
public sentiment for years. The Maine went down in 
Havana harbor and a gust of feeling swept over the 
nation. It was the spirit of the old blood feud. The 
peace-loving President was quickly pushed into giv- 
ing the Reproof Valiant and the Countercheck Quar- 
relsome, and there was nothing left for the honor 
of two nations but to shoot at each other. 
Knowing the least about war and its effects the 
young are always the most enthusiastic over it. It 
was natural therefore that the Northwest, the Coun- 
try of the Young, should become more ebullient 
over the war with Spain than some of the other re- 
gions. The hostilities were taken in a strangely light- 
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the day there was an absence of much of the rancor 
that usually accompanies such a conflict. The nation 
went into the thing with more the attitude of a strong 
man setting out to discipline an undersized and de- 
crepit inebriate. 

As Tom was sure to be involved, Lucien decided 
that he had better remain at home unless the war 
proved to be protracted. Tom for some years had 
been a lieutenant in one of the companies of the First 
Regiment of the National Guard, made up from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. It was evident from the be- 
ginning that the guard would be mustered into the 
Federal service and form the first contingent to be 
sent. Tom did not relish particularly having to leave 
his business at this time, but otherwise looked upon 
the matter as more or less of a lark. In one way, he 
even saw a decided advantage for himself. For a few 
months he had been quite infatuated with a gay little 
blonde who had been among the previous season’s 
debutantes. She was the daughter of a prominent 
physician and was clever as well as good-looking. He 
had had to take considerable good-natured raillery 
from Lucien about his chances. Now he hoped that 
the glamour of the uniform and the military adven- 
ture would help his cause. 

Late in April the guard was mobilized on the fair 
grounds, which were dubbed “Camp Ramsey” for 
the occasion. Two of the regiments were quartered 
in the large barns used for the cattle and horses dur- 
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ing the fair, and the third went under canvas. Tom 
was glad he was in a regiment that had the shel- 
ter of the barns. It was known that the period of 
camp would be very short, just long enough to mus- 
ter the troops into the Federal service and make ar- 
rangements for their transportation. Tom was there- 
fore on the lookout for a chance to get leave and 
have some time with the Harrison girl. The oppor- 
tunity came on a Saturday evening early in May 
when the Town and Country Club to which he be- 
longed was giving the first of a series of informal 
hops. With some difficulty the recruit managed to 
arrange to go. He got an invitation for Lucien also, 
and the latter needed no persuasion to attend al- 
though the crowd was likely to be a somewhat 
younger one than he was used to going with. 

Every social function of the day had a patriotic 
tinge. Flags and bunting therefore made up the prin- 
cipal part of the decorations for the clubhouse that 
evening, and the palms and flowers were only sup- 
plementary. This was about the sole indication that 
the country was at war except for the presence of a 
few officers in uniform like Tom and the popularity 
of “The Stars and Stripes Forever” which was on 
the regular program and was played twice as an ex- 
tra. It was the heyday of the two-step. The waltz 
had sunk to second place in favor and quite often 
appeared only every third time on the list. Ragtime 
was beginning to be used for the two-steps and not 
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infrequently the latter part of a hop was featured 
by a cakewalk to the raggiest of the tunes. This 
evening, however, no cakewalk had been planned. 
Despite the description of the hop as informal, it 
was a program affair. 

Lucien was slightly acquainted with Elizabeth 
Harrison, and in deference to his brother booked him- 
self for two dances with her. Shortly afterward he 
was presented by Tom to a friend of his, a Mr. 
Andrews, a slim fellow about Tom’s age, who then 
steered him over for an introduction to the girl he 
had brought. Lucien found himself before a girl in 
white. Her deep black hair contrasted with the cream 
white of her face, and the color in her cheeks com- 
bined with the rest to give the effect of intensity 
and vitality. Lucien had only to receive her smile 
and the glance of her eyes to realize that once more 
he had met some one he wanted to know, and 
wanted to know well. 

He did not catch her name in the introduction and 
tried the old dodge of asking how it was spelled as 
he prepared to write on the program, half expecting 
to hear it was S-m-i-t-h and to be covered with con- 
fusion. It proved however to be S-i-n-c-l-a-i-r. Two 
dances seemed to be about all it would be decent for 
him to grab at this stage, and he was disgusted to find 
that all the waltzes were taken. He much preferred 
waltzes, although reluctant to stress the idea lest it 
identify him with the older crowd. He put himself 
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down for two of the two-steps, with a mental reser- 
vation that if his intuitive liking justified itself he 
would ask her for one of the extras; even if he had 
to cheat some one else out of it. 

The rest of the evening for him was simply a game 
to see how well acquainted he could become with the 
Sinclair girl. He conducted himself with entire cour- 
tesy to the girl he had brought, a very comradely 
young thing whom he knew through the bicycle club, 
but he had just one big thought in his mind. The first 
dance he had with the new girl was one of the live- 
liest of the two-steps, ““The Georgia Camp Meeting.” 
He knew in one turn around the hall that he wanted 
all the dances he could get with her. He felt that 
she matched him perfectly in the rhythm and that 
he had never seemed to dance so well. 

He noted that her eyes were a lighter brown than 
he had first thought, almost verging on a hazel. They 
twinkled incessantly with the light of laughter and 
the radiance of vivacity. Half unconsciously he com- 
pared her in his mind with Diana. They were alike 
in their black hair and spirited demeanor but differed 
much in other respects. This girl was a trifle taller, 
had less regularity of feature, and a white skin in- 
stead of olive. An artist would probably have selected 
Diana as the more beautiful, but Lucien was about 
ready to decide that attractiveness didn’t depend 
solely upon canons of beauty. He learned that she 
lived in St. Paul, and asked: 
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“Where have you been all these years?” 

“All these years?” she mocked him. “The first 
fifty I spent at the University, and for a couple of 
years I’ve been traveling with my mother. We just 
came back in March.” 

“With all that weight of years I’m surprised at 
the way you do the two-step,” he came back. 

“Thanks,” she replied, “I guess travel has kept 
me young.” 

As the dance ended he tried to squeeze into her 
program for an extra, but it looked dubious. “Ex- 
tras” were quite a “regular” thing and were duly 
listed at the end of the program. All of hers were 
taken. Then he noticed Tom’s name down for one 
of them and promptly changed the “T. Ryder” to 
Seen vers: 

“Tom won’t mind,” he told her. “I?ll square it 
with him.” 

She made no protest. 

When he presented himself for the next two-step 
he had listed, her eyes told his welcome even more 
than her smile. He was so completely taken by this 
time that he floundered into a banality. 

“How strange that you and I should meet here to- 
night. I’m sure it was fated long ago.” 

“No doubt of it,” she said. “When you figure all 
of the other places each of us might have been to- 
night the chances run up into the millions. Now try 
that one about ‘When I was a king in Babylon.’ ” 
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“T might even do worse,” he retorted. “If you 
resort to mathematics, ll take to quoting Browning. 
He has a half dozen or so like that ‘king in Babylon’ 
and waves them away with ‘Scatter the vision for- 
ever”? 

“I subside,” she answered meekly. “I’d do any- 
thing to keep a person from quoting Browning.” 

He lapsed into a study of her eyes and wondered 
whether the effect of sweetness was due to their 
largeness, their color, or their expression. 

“Why so quiet?” she said, interrupting his reverie. 
“Ts the music so entrancing you can’t talk?” 

“Not the music,” he told her. 

“Some one you’re looking at over my head,” she 
suggested. 

The second dance passed with the atrocious rapid- 
ity of the first. He had nothing to look forward to 
now but the extra. He had fixed things up with Tom 
but neglected to ask how he was getting along with 
the Harrison girl. He judged from Tom’s looks 
that Mars hadn’t yet won any victories for him. 

By the time the extra dance came around Miss 
Sinclair was patently at the height of ecstatic enjoy- 
ment. It happened to be one of the numbers for 
which the new “The Stars and Stripes Forever” was 
played and they stepped into it with all the anima- 
tion given by pleasure and lively music. 

“What do people do who don’t dance!” she ex- 
claimed. 
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“Oh, they live in a sort of a way,” he assured her. 
“Clams and trees live too, you know.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But what a shame not to feel 
while you’re living.” 

“They don’t know what they miss. They’re in the 
same sad condition I was in before I met you.” 

“There, that?ll be about enough of that. Do you 
try that out with every new girl you dance with?” 

“No, only with those with black hair and great 
open eyes that look as though they were seeing 
something new in the world every minute.” 

“Now I know I made a mistake to let you take 
this dance away from your brother. He talks more 
sensibly.” 

“Does he? Pll have to coach him then or he won’t 
get very far with Miss Harrison.” 

The patriotic tune reached its finale and Lucien 
again fingered her program to see if he couldn’t 
bilk some one else out of one of the later dances. She 
refused to countenance any more theft, however. 
As he left he heard the girl next to her address her 
as “Genevieve.” It was an item he had been wonder- 
ing about. It struck him as surprising that he had 
never before realized what a remarkably pretty name 
was “Genevieve.” 

Shortly before the close of the hop Lucien had a 
few words with Tom in the smoking room. 

“F1ow did you come out, kid?” 

“Kipling was right,” he said glumly. 
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“Kipling? Not the vampire stuff?” the brother 
queried. 
“No, not vampiring. Just that stuff about 


‘Ere they hewed the Sphinx’s visage 
Favoritism governed kissage.’ 


That Adams fellow seems to have the look-in.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, old top,” Lucien said soothingly. 
“Better luck next time. By the way, can you tell me 
who that Sinclair girl is?” 

“Genevieve Sinclair? Don’t you know who the 
Sinclairs are?” Tom asked in surprise. “Thought you 
knew everybody that had ever been in the railroad 
world.” 

“Don’t recall any Sinclairs. Who was he and what 
did he do?” 

“Ffer father was president of one of the small 
railroads. I think it was a Duluth connection.” 

“Ye gods and little fishes, too!” Lucien exclaimed. 
“That must have been Angus Sinclair, the witness 
in the Farley suit.” 

“That’s the one,” Tom assented. “He died a 
couple of years ago.” 

Lucien looked crestfallen. “I see where my asso- 
ciations won’t help me much.” he remarked. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Art 


Ir happened that Tom’s regiment was the one of 
the three ordered to the Philippines. Mrs. Ryder 
and Lucien had even less enthusiasm than Tom over 
this development, and had they known how long 
and dangerous was to be his period of absence they 
would have viewed it with still more apprehension. 
The general feeling in the Twin Cities, however, 
was that a great honor had been done their home 
regiment in selecting it for the difficult task in the 
Orient, and most of the men were filled with visions 
of strange experiences in an exotic clime. The still 
stranger tropical diseases and barbaric methods of 
warfare, because they were outside their ken, did not 
worry them. The troops were to leave in another 
week. 

Lucien saw nothing of Miss Sinclair during this 
time because he was absorbed in attending to a vari- 
ety of missions for Tom and in showing extra atten- 
tions to his mother to minimize her anxiety over the 
impending departure of the younger son. He was 
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pleasurable subject of reverie and one that came 
unbidden. At times it was difficult to concentrate on 
the matter at hand because of the persistent recur- 
rence of a pair of light brown eyes with the puzzling 
quality of being at the same time ingenuous and 
knowing, of laughing at the world and thinking 
about it also. The picture of Diana had vanished. 
It was as though some mystic suzerain had abruptly 
absolved him from his allegiance. 

The troops entrained without a public demonstra- 
tion, as it was thought this would only tire them 
out at the beginning of a long journey. Lucien turned 
for a day or two to his somewhat neglected legal 
work. Mr. Hill had just returned from a trip to 
England, and there was a greater stir than usual 
about the office as attention was directed to several 
projects he had mulled over during his period of 
travel. 

Lucien had not forgotten the resolve he had made, 
that evening on the North Dakota prairie, to seek an 
opportunity to see the noted art collection belonging 
to his chief. He had mentioned that wish several 
times, and had received a ready assent but circum- 
stances had always intervened to prevent him from 
gratifying it. Now he found a new occasion. Mr. Hill 
had given him some papers to frame. He wished to 
put them in the mail that evening. 

“Come up to the house this evening with them 
and I’ll go over them,” he told Lucien. Then seeing 
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a question in Lucien’s eyes and remembering the ex- 
pressed interest in the paintings he added: 

“Come as early as you can. You can spend a while 
in the art gallery and V'll join you when I find it 
possible. Perhaps we can have a chat after the pa- 
pers are gone over.” 

Lucien completed the draft of the papers, took a 
rather hurried dinner, and made his way to the Hill 
residence as soon as he could. He could not repress 
a feeling of exhilaration over the treat in store for 
him. Several times he had been on brief visits to 
the long brownstone mansion on Summit Avenue 
where the president lived; going past it was at least 
a weekly incident, and his imagination was always 
aroused by thought of the treasure it contained. In 
strength and simplicity the house reminded him of 
its owner; the staircase he had heard was supported 
_by a bronze girder strong enough to hold a locomo- 
tive. And in the art gallery he expected to find evi- 
dence of that subtler and finer part of the chief’s 
nature. 

The servant had obviously been advised of Lu- 
cien’s coming, for he took him at once to the great 
hall containing the art collection. Once inside the door 
Lucien stood as though spellbound by this exhibi- 
tion of the rich, the rare, and the beautiful that met 
his eyes. He was fairly dazzled by the diversity and 
splendor of all that he saw. He was well acquainted 
with what had been said and published about the pic- 
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tures, that they formed one of the finest collections 
in the world, that the Barbizons among them, con- 
stituting the great bulk, far surpassed the collections 
in the Boston and Metropolitan Art museums, that 
the present-day value, if one were base enough to 
think of art in commercial terms, would run much 
more than a million dollars, perhaps to two million. 
Yet he was unprepared for the reality. So numer- 
ous were the pictures that they were hung in two 
tiers instead of one and so close together that the 
wall hardly showed between them. The only break 
was at the other end of the hall where a pipe organ 
loomed up, evidence of the chief’s interest in another 
of the arts. 

Slowly and with a fear that the time would pass 
too fast he began to study the paintings. The Corots 
drew him especially; he had always been fond of the 
low-toned harmonies of this painter. He had heard 
that there were twenty-two Corots in the collection. 
He stood long before “The Biblis,” Corot’s last 
work; this painting represented Biblis, a princess of 
Caria, lying self-slain at the foot of a clump of 
trees across a foreground meadow. The foliage, the 
figures in the foreground, the touch of sea in the 
distance, all had the characteristic ethereal quality 
of the romantic landscape master, while there was 
the novelty, for Corot, of old gold in the meadow 
and pale russet tones in the foliage. He lingered, too, 
over the dream effects of Corot’s “By the Pond,” 
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a simplified version of the popular “Spring” in the 
Louvre, and the “Pool of Ville d’Avray.” 

He turned next to the dignity and severity of Na- 
_ture as depicted by Rousseau, and for a space appre- 
ciated keenly “The Charcoal Burners’ Hut” with its 
clump of oaks. And now, as if seeking the con- 
trast in color and life he went to Delacroix, whom 
he considered the supreme colorist, and paused be- 
fore the “Lion Devouring an Antelope” and the 
“Shipwreck on the Coast of Morocco.” Passing the 
immense fireplace he noted above it the huge canvas 
by Courbet, “Storm,” with its black cloud and wind- 
tossed trees. He devoted himself for some time to 
the Millet pictures, “The Diggers,” “The Seated 
Shepherdess,” “Water Carrier,” “Girl Sewing,” and 
others, and felt he could realize what Millet meant 
when he said he tried to show “the fundamental side 
_ of men and things.” 

Then he gave his attention to the numerous paint- 
ings of domestic animals and farm scenes. Paintings 
which included cattle seemed to have appealed espe- 
cially to Mr. Hill’s fancy. Lucien could well under- 
stand this. Two of the best in the animal group were 
by Troyon, that artist who excelled in defining both 
the cattle and the effect of the background in which 
they move. The two in the gallery showed a herd of 
cattle coming from a lake and a woman milking a 
white cow in a grove. 

As Lucien ranged from one canvas to another his 
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eyes became almost sated by the sheer beauty of the 
paintings, particularly the works of the great nine- 
teenth century French painters. Dupré was repre- 
sented by a gray and green seascape, Daubigny by 
two river scenes, Descamps by “Joseph Sold by His 
Brethren,” and Diaz by good examples of his “pa- 
trician” touch. Just as he thought he was ready 
to relax into one of the luxurious divans in the cen- 
ter of the gallery he came upon the study by Puvis 
de Chavannes for one of the St. Geneviéve decora- 
tions in Paris and was again held in contemplation. 
Then he seated himself to let his eyes take in the 
color effects more at random while he awaited Mr. 
Hill’s arrival. 

Lucien thought the collection remarkable in the 
way it expressed the character of its possessor. He 
had known of course that it was not the crude hodge- 
podge of the proverbial nouveau riche nor even an 
index of the taste of a hired virtuoso; and he had 
long understood that it consisted chiefly of the works 
of the French romantic school. But only now did he 
see the peculiar appropriateness of the selections to 
the personality that had drawn them to himself. He 
called to mind the saying that “romanticism is con- 
sciousness of the background.” He remembered read- 
ing that the romantic school had substituted for the 
abstractions of classicism an enthusiasm for the con- 
crete and the actual. It had broadened the range of 
art very greatly; it had created its effects by noting 
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the relations of objects to their environment, of 
figures to the landscapes, and of subjects to their 
suggestions in other realms of thought. It signified 
an attempt of the painter to express his own self, 
his entire real nature, instead of conforming to the 
detached and formalized standards of other persons 
or other ages. 

“Consciousness of the background, and relation of 
all objects to their environment,”—could there be 
any better key than this to the nature of that extraor- 
dinary man whom people were beginning to call “the 
empire-builder”? Was it not his peculiar faculty that 
he visioned more of detail, more of relationships 
than the average human being, even than the average 
leader? Lucien believed he had grasped the prin- 
ciple that had guided the chief in his taste, and that 
he had found the underlying harmony between the 
-man and the expression of himself in this gallery. 
And as he came to this conclusion Hill entered the 
room. 

“Fave you been here long enough to see much of 
the pictures?” he asked after the first exchange of 
greetings. Lucien gave an affirmative and indicated 
his amazement over the size and quality of the col- 
lection. The chief answered: 

“T have always had a hiking for good pictures.” 

They turned to the business which had brought 
Lucien. The papers were quickly checked, found sat- 
isfactory and handed to a servant for mailing. 
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“We wont have as much time to talk as I 
thought,” the president remarked as they settled 
back in one of the divans, “The archbishop had some 
things he wanted to take up with me and is coming 
over pretty soon.” 

Lucien knew that Hill and Archbishop Ireland 
had been intimate friends as far back as 1861. Each 
esteemed the other’s opinion very highly and the 
range of topics when they met was likely to run the 
gamut of practical affairs, civic concerns, books, art, 
and reminiscences. The young attorney would have 
prized the privilege of being a quiet onlooker dur- 
ing such a meeting, but assumed that the evening’s 
conference was to be confidential or he would have 
had a hint to stay. 

They discussed the different pictures desultorily 
for a while. Gradually Lucien brought his chief 
around to telling how he had built up the collec- 
tion. 

“T bought pictures as soon as I had a home to put 
them in,” Hill said. “Early in the eighties I came 
upon a Corot and a Rousseau. That was the real be- 
ginning of this collection. As soon as I had hung 
those two in my gallery I began wanting more lke 
them. They simply drove the others out of the gal- 
bony.” 

“The reverse of Gresham’s law: ‘Bad money 
drives out good money.’ ” Lucien commented. 

“That’s about it,” the older man continued. “Well, 
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I kept adding to the Barbizons as fast as I found 
ones that I liked and were available. If I found at 
any time that I had a picture that didn’t belong 
among the best, I got rid of it.” 

“Did you call in an expert to advise on any of 
them?” Lucien asked. 

“No, I couldn’t do it that way,” was the reply. 
“T just had to study it out and pick the things that 
appeal to my own taste. I don’t rely on the reputa- 
tion of the artist either. When I buy a picture I do 
so because it is beautiful and not because some- 
body or other with a great name painted it. It just 
happens that it is usually the men with the great 
names who paint the great pictures.” 

“You make me think of what Robert Louis Ste- 
venson said,” Lucien told him. “Do you recall it? 
‘To know what you prefer, instead of humbly saying 
“Amen” to what the world tells you you ought to 
prefer, is to have kept your soul alive.’ ” 

Hill showed his interest. “I hadn’t noted that one. 
He has said it pat all right.” 

A servant here ushered the archbishop into the 
hall and Lucien rose to take his departure. He greeted 
the archbishop, who expressed his regret at being 
the cause of driving him away. The attorney, as al- 
ways when he met the prelate, had a vivid impres- 
sion of intense friendliness, strength, and intelli- 
gence. He could not avoid contrasting the two great 
characters, so like and so unlike, who had been drawn 
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to the same community and had given of their tal- 
ents so unsparingly to develop the Northwest. Both 
were of the Gaelic strain, the churchman deriving 
from the Emerald Isle alone, the railroad man from 
Ireland and Scotland. Both were marvels of energy. 
Hill was famous for this quality, and the archbishop 
was frequently called a “consecrated blizzard.” Both 
had a deep devotion to their country, and although 
differing in religion they were united in opposing the 
division of the people into sharply marked groups 
based on creedal divergences. In physique they were 
unlike. The cleric belonged to the tall blond type, 
the man of affairs to the shorter, darker, more power- 
fully built kind. In abilities both were versatile. 

On the way home Lucien reverted to thoughts of 
the art gallery and the light it threw on his chief’s 
esthetic bent. He was convinced of one more reason 
for awarding him the title, Master of All Arts. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Genevieve 


How to realize his desire to see Genevieve Sinclair 
again and lay the foundation for more of her so- 
ciety was a greater concern to Lucien these days than 
any problem of law. Recollection of those three 
dances with her persisted in haunting him. He might 
of course without more ado telephone her and see 
if he could not arrange to call. The more he thought 
it over the less he liked so crude a method. Then 
a discovery he made at a luncheon chat with Moulton 
seemed to open a new line of approach. 

They had not had luncheon together for two 
weeks, partly because of Lucien’s preoccupation with 
the mobilizing and departure of the troops and partly 
because of a rush of court work that Moulton had 
experienced. As both now were under less stress 
they had arranged to meet at noon at the Minnesota 
Club. Casually Lucien had inquired: 

“Do you happen to know a girl named Sinclair, 
Bred?” 

“Genevieve Sinclair? Father was a one-time rail- 
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Ichersame:” 

“Just a trifle. Our firm has done the legal work for 
the estate. I’ve talked to both the girl and her 
mother when they’ve been in the office. Met the girl 
socially once or twice, too. I don’t think you were 
around either time.” 

“No, I just met her the other night at a dance. 
She’s a queen all right.” 

“What’s that? Not getting hit again, I hope? 
Remember what I told you about not specializing.” 

“T remember all right,” Lucien laughed, “but 
somehow the best fun seems to come from special- 
izing.” 

“It’s bad medicine, I tell you,” his friend urged 
half seriously. “First thing you know they either 
throw you down or lead you up to the altar and 
either way your chances for a good time are apt to 
be pretty much spoiled.” 

“Well, Pll absolve you from all complicity, 
Fred,” Lucien assured him. “The blame will be on 
my own head. She looks good to me and I want 
to know her better. Can’t you arrange to take me 
out to the house?” 

“T can do that easily enough, but don’t say I didn’t 
warn you,” he answered. “You certainly go in for 
brunettes pretty strong, don’t you?” 

“Contrast, I suppose. You wouldn’t expect me to 
pick out a redhead, would you?” 

“No, that wouldn’t seem exactly fitting. I don’t 
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believe I ever knew two redheads to match up. Must 
be a natural law against it.” 

“No doubt. Eternal fitness of things or something 
Olethatcsort.” 

“So you've taken a fancy to the Sinclair girl now?” 
Moulton took up the thread again. “Pretty fine girl, 
but I can’t say I care much for the mother. She’s an 
invalid and disposed to be fussy. Welty is the mem- 
ber of our firm that usually does the work for them, 
and she’s given him more than one bad half hour 
over their affairs. 

“Funny, too,” he went on. “She has a first-class 
antipathy for your boss, but most of the estate is in- 
vested in Great Northern and Northern Pacific se- 
curities. Old Sinclair himself made the Great North- 
ern investment. He had no use for Hill, you know, 
after the Farley trial and it kind of tickled him to 
_ think that by owning Great Northern stock he could 
have Hill working for his benefit. The widow ab- 
sorbed so much of that viewpoint that she had some 
of the other funds in the estate invested in Northern 
Pacific when it was reorganized. Queer idea, isn’t 
ne 

“Decidedly. And not a particularly promising out- 
look for a protégé of the Empire-Builder who would 
like to be in the good graces of the daughter,” was 
Lucien’s comment. 

“No, I wouldn’t say so. In fact, if I fancied bru- 
nettes, which I don’t, I’d say the chances would be 
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much better for a certain attorney in independent 
practice than for a lackey on the legal staff of the 
Great Northern,” and he grinned maliciously. “But 
Tl be decent and take you out there the first evening 
I can fix it up.” 

The talk drifted to other things and Lucien gave 
an account of his evening with the Hill art collec- 
tion. 

“You think he collects pictures to satisfy his taste 
and not just for a pose or even as an investment? 
That collection must be worth a vast amount more 
than he has put into it,”” Moulton remarked. 

“That’s true,” Lucien agreed. “But it has just 
happened to turn out that way. He has the taste and 
the streak for the beautiful without any question. 
There are too many other things that prove it, his 
keenness for the best things in literature, his appre- 
ciation of music, his hobby of collecting precious 
stones, and that sort of thing. The only part I can’t 
understand is how he has been able to read so much 
and study out so much on each of his bents and at 
the same time attend to such a multitude of practical 
matters as he does. Every one has several sides to his 
nature but they are usually more or less related and 
only one or two are very much developed. That’s 
why the chief always seems so extraordinary to me.” 

“He is extraordinary, I’ll admit,” the other said. 
“T’ve always had that feeling about him. It makes 
one think of the old Greek theory that every person 
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should be developed harmoniously. We’ve given it 
up nowadays because we found out that the average 
person is lopsided and gets along better by develop- 
ing his chief interest or outstanding talent.” 

Moulton had a penchant for noting and analyzing 
human character. Originally taken up as help in his 
law work, it later became a hobby with him. He 
read everything that was printed on the subject and 
was constantly on the lookout for new information 
to add to his store. 

Now that Lucien apparently had his difficulty sur- 
mounted fate relented and accorded him a chance 
meeting with Genevieve. On the unromantic errand 
of purchasing some new pairs of hose he had saun- 
tered into a department store much frequented by 
the older families and right before him in the aisle 
encountered her. 

“What luck!” he exclaimed as he took her ex- 
tended hand. “I’ve been on the verge of calling you 
up to ask if I couldn’t see you one of these days.” 

“Why didn’t you?” she said cordially. “I should 
think such a resourceful purloiner of other persons’ 
dances could frame up a good reason for a call. Or 
have you really been too busy calling on that girl 
you were looking at over my head?” 

“Now that you mention that girl,” he replied “it 
will take so long to explain her that we’d better go 
up to the tea room and have an ice-cream soda 
over it.” 
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They were soon seated at a tea table and launched 
on a verbal interchange as effervescent as the upper 
surface of the decoction they ordered. Lucien was 
giving a demonstration of Talleyrand’s epigram that 
language was invented to conceal thought. In reality 
he was studying the values in the line and color of 
her face, eyes, and hair. He was wondering, too, what 
it was about her that gave the effect of sweetness, 
whether it was the look of her eyes or the soft tones 
of her voice. As they were leaving he mentioned 
Moulton. 

“T find I have a friend who knows you,” he said. 
“Fred Moulton, the attorney.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember him well,” she came back. 
“Sort of serious and a trifle inclined to be cynical.” 

“That sounds like him. Well, just to prove my 
resourcefulness again I?ll admit that I have it fixed 
up with him to make a call at the Sinclair residence. 
I thought I might need a respectable sponsor, you 
Seon 

“You may need a more respectable one than Mr. 
Moulton. How about the governor or the arch- 
bishop?” 

“Td get the President or the grand lama of Tibet 
if that meant the entrée.” 

“Oh, I guess Mr. Moulton will do,” she conceded. 
“Don’t wait too long though.” 

She gave him a smile of such charm as she left 
that he was almost in a daze as he crossed the street. 
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A carriage nearly ran into him and as he jumped to 
avoid that he got directly in front of a street car. 

“Traffic’s getting pretty bad on Wabasha Street,” 
he thought as he saved himself a second time. 

He called up Moulton before the end of the 
afternoon to prod him up, with the result that the 
following evening saw them on their way to the 
house in Crocus Place where the Sinclairs lived. This 
was a neighborhood close to Summit Avenue but 
farther out on the edge of the bluff. 

“They surely have a wonderful view here,” Lu- 
cien remarked as they paused a minute to look out 
over the huge chasm that the glacier had cut in the 
old days. Far over in the center of the flat below, lay 
the Mississippi and on the opposite side a bluff of 
equal height raised a wooded outline against the 
western sky. 

“It would suit me all right,’? Moulton assented. 
- “Old Sinclair had a good eye for property, I’d say.” 

The Sinclair residence proved to be not one of 
those closest to the bluff but an unpretentious one 
a little further back. 

They were greeted with quiet friendliness by Gen- 
evieve, and Lucien was presented to the mother. She 
was a thin, gray-haired woman with much dignity. 
The lines in her face betrayed the invalidism of which 
Moulton had spoken. The conversation was general 
and along conventional lines for some time. Then 
the girl made a reference to Maria Sanford. 
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“Were you in any of her classes?” Lucien asked. 

“That I was,” she replied. “Best thing I had at 
the U. Not that I didn’t like the sociology, too, but 
I just adored Miss Sanford. It was a case of liking 
the subject and the teacher, too.” 

“Genevieve has taken a whole headful of ideas 
from Miss Sanford,” her mother remarked. “I just 
can’t influence her at all if I happen to think dif- 
ferently.” 

“There can’t be many things on which you really 
want her to think differently, can there?” Lucien 
came to the rescue. 

“No, not many,” she admitted. “Girls seem to like 
to be independent nowadays, anyhow, and I suppose 
is allirioht.” 

Lucien pressed his advantage. 

“Now I know I ought to get along with you well, 
Miss Sinclair,” he said turning to the daughter. “One 
of my favorite teachers was Miss Sanford. I was 
in her sunrise class one year.” 

The girl’s interest was caught immediately. 

“T?ve heard her tell about those classes,” she re- 
sponded quickly. “Her schedule was so full she had 
to have a class at seven o’clock, wasn’t it? And she put 
her best students into it instead of the poor ones, so 
as to make it a privilege. You’re in right with me 
if you like her.” 

Lucien and Genevieve then exchanged anecdotes 
about Miss Sanford while the other two gave re- 
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newed attention to the war as a topic. One other 
piece of enlightenment came to Lucien before the 
call ended. The girl was deeply interested in social 
science and had arranged to begin as a volunteer for 
the Associated Charities the first of June. 

“You aren’t going away for most of the summer, 
then?” Lucien asked. 

“No,” she assured him. “We have been traveling 
so much we decided to stay at home a while. There 
isn’t enough heat in the summer time here as a rule 
to matter a great deal anyhow. Then I am so anxious 
to begin my work. I know I am going to like it.” 

“Tt ought to be interesting,” he said without much 
fervor, knowing little about such activities. 

Only once did the conversation get near the deli- 
cate subject of the personality presiding over the 
Great Northern. It came about through an expression 
by Mrs. Sinclair of interest in Harriman. 

“T was just reading today of that new figure in 
railroad circles that has come to the front in Union 
Pacific,” she said. “This Harriman seems to be quite 
a genius. Perhaps before he gets through he’ll show 
this Jim Hill of ours that he isn’t the only smart 
person in the world. A little humbling would do him 
good.” 

Lucien avoided taking issue and merely remarked: 

“T thought all St. Paulites were pretty warm for 
Nama tiil).? 

“Yes, so many of them work for him or take 
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favors from him,” she returned. “If you looked 
hard I think you could find some who have felt 
his claws.” 

Moulton intervened with a new topic to steer 
them away from the thin ice. It was the only mo- 
ment of peril. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
The Changing World 


GENEVIEVE’s ideas which caused her mother appre- 
hension were chiefly two, her intention to take some- 
thing of an active part in life and her interest in so- 
cial conditions which gave direction to the part she 
meant to take. It was not necessary for the girl to 
earn her living, therefore it was absurd for her to 
plunge into any serious activity, the mother argued. 
To show a mild benevolence by service on a char- 
itable board or committee might have been allowable, 
but to get into the actual grief and drudgery of a 
field worker, even though as an unsalaried volunteer, 
appeared like a foolish whim. Besides, there were all 
sorts of wild notions to be acquired from fussing 
too much about the “submerged tenth” and associat- 
ing with the people who made what was called “phi- 
lanthropy” their specialty. 

These details were ascertained by Lucien some 
time after Miss Sinclair had taken up her duties 
with the Charities. He had found that she liked ten- 
nis and had promptly revived his interest in the 
game. They had made an engagement for the close 
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of an afternoon and in the incidental talk before and 
after he had secured the background to her venture 
in setting out to slay the great dragon Poverty. He 
gathered that thus far she was enjoying the con- 
test, and was having many a thrill from this close 
view of “life.” 

The topic was resumed when he called a few eve- 
nings later. 

“I suppose it’s shop talk and I’m just boring you 
to tears by telling all these things,” she said as she 
described a few of the problems she had to face. 
“But it’s all so new to me I just can’t get it off my 
mind.” 

“Tell me all of it you want to,” he reassured her. 
“T didn’t know life was so picturesque in the Conne- 
mara Patch and on the Upper Levee.” 

“That’s right, make fun of my work,” she re- 
torted. “I don’t think [ll tell you any more.” 

“Please do,” he begged. “If you don’t Pll move 
down to the Upper Levee myself so as to be one of 
your cases.” 

She seemed mollified and went on with her nar- 
rative. 

“The only trouble is I worry so much about those 
poor families that I can’t sleep some nights. They 
tell me I’ll get used to it and it won’t bother me after 
a while. I don’t know whether to believe them or 
Not? 

“Well, if you don’t get over it,” he advised her, 
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“youll have to get out of the work. It’s a bad thing 
to take your troubles home with you. That’s one of 
the drawbacks to being a lawyer. It’s often necessary 
to give up the evening as well as the daytime to 
planning a case or preparing an important paper.” 

“T suppose you’re right,” she said. “But I don’t 
want to give up the work, so I’ll have to learn to 
take it differently. It’s a good thing you’re not a fac- 
tory owner, or I’d be after you to give jobs to some 
of the unemployed men in the families under my 
care.” 

“Do many of them really want to work?” Lucien 
blundered. 

“Of course they do,” she came back. “I believe 
yow’re as bad as the others and are just pretending 
to sympathize with my work.” 

“T apologize,” he said humbly. “When I know 
this game better I won’t make so many breaks.” 

“Oh yowre not the only one that has to learn it,” 
she condescended. “St. Paul is a terrible city to do 
social work in. They just spoil poor families by 
handing them things whether they need anything or 
not. Then at another time they’ll forget all about 
the poor and when you try to do something for them 
you find they are just waiting for another windfall of 
bounty.” 

“Well, if they like to live that way, why worry?” 
Lucien commented. He saw at once he had made 
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another mistake and hurried to add, “of course I 
think they all ought to work if they can.” 

“You just saved yourself that time,” she told him. 
“The trouble is, you see, that this city has never 
gotten over its frontier spirit. When there weren’t 
many people here and everybody knew everybody 
else it was the only way to relieve distress, just give 
whenever you saw anyone in want. But it’s different 
now. The city is so big that the person who gives 
can’t know very much about the one he’s giving to, 
and there are so many givers the shiftless take ad- 
vantage of it. You can work out ever so nice a plan 
for the man of the family to go to work and the 
children to go to school regularly and the housewife 
to clean up the place, and have the family nicely on 
the way to being respectable and then some kind- 
hearted person will come along with enough food 
for them to live on a week and everything will be 
spoiled. The man will quit his job and the family 
slip right back where it was. The worst of it is hav- 
ing the children grow up with such ideas of how 
to live.” 

“T begin to see where you’ve taken on a very heavy 
job,” he remarked. “Anyhow, Tl promise not to 
give away any of my thousands without consulting 
you.” 

“Do be serious. I think you are going to be harder 
to educate in social standards than the Connemaras.” 
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By the Connemaras she referred to a group of 
Archbishop Ireland’s colonists who had refused to go 
out on the land and remaining in the city had formed 
a slum. 

“Oh,=no, try me a little longer,” he urgeda Sl 
told ycu I was one of Miss Sanford’s best pupils. I’m 
sure you’re doing better in picking me out for a 
social student than the person over in Ireland did 
who picked out the Connemaras as colonists.” 

Lucien as he left that evening was more than half 
disposed to agree with Mrs. Sinclair’s view. It seemed 
so unnecessary that this fine girl should concern her- 
self with the grime and misery of humanity’s 
poverty-stricken fringe. He revolted at the thought 
of her sweet ways being wasted on the coarse and 
the chronically shiftless. He would almost have pre- 
ferred her to be limited to a small sphere as Diana 
had been. He consoled himself with the thought that 
she might become tired of it and listen the more 
readily to a permanent life plan that he might pro- 
pose. 

Might. For as yet he had formed no definite in- 
tention. He had met her at the psychological time for 
acquiring a new liking and had felt a spontaneous 
attraction greater than any he could recall. Some 
years ago he would have followed up such a begin- 
ning promptly. Now he had become more careful. 
He was satisfied to contemplate the prospect a while. 
He knew too that his connection with Mr. Hill would 
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have to be weighed. It was sure to be brought out 
into the open one of these days and the question of 
how far the mother carried her prejudice and how 
far the daughter shared it would have to be tested. 

Association with Moulton, to say the least, did not 
tend to promote an amorous attitude. His firm did 
not handle very many divorce cases, but such as they 
did and such as he heard of while around court he 
did not fail to retail and embellish for Lucien’s bene- 
fit. His point of view was invariably cynical. 

“TI rather like a divorce case,” he would say. 
“There isn’t much money in them but they are about 
the only kind of suit where you can make both plain- 
tiff and defendant happy.” 

He did not lack more specific advice. 

“Fate was kind to you in the old days, Lucien,” 
he would tell him. “You had quite a fancy for your 
Diana and you got along well with her then. You 
see how she has developed. That’s one of the diffi- 
culties about the marrying game. You may have in- 
terests in common for a while, but everybody grows, 
or is supposed to grow, and it isn’t often that two 
grow at the same rate or in the same direction.’ 

“All of which means what?” Lucien asked. 

“Caveat emptor, or res ipsa loquitur or verbum sap 
or any other maxim that a good lawyer like you 
ought to think of,” he returned. 

His advice, while it may have retarded Lucien’s 
course somewhat, had about as much effect as gratui- 
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tous advice always has, if the object was to end the 
affair. When autumn came Lucien found the im- 
pulse on his part to seek out Genevieve’s society was 
becoming a powerful factor in his life. He escorted 
her to one of the early dances of the season and 
danced with her as much as the decorum of the 
day would allow. He learned that she waltzed even 
better than she two-stepped, if that were possible. 
The theater season began again, and he found her 
a most agreeable companion for an evening watch- 
ing the counterfeit presentment of life’s mirth, tur- 
moil, and trouble. Her taste was broad and her 
comments were interesting. It was on one of these 
occasions that the first reference was made to his 
close association with Mr. Hill. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I heard something 
about you the other day that bothers me?” 

“What could it possibly be?” he asked. 

“That you work for the Great Northern and have 
been a sort of ward of Jim Hill’s,” she answered. 
“Now you know the worst. You remember my mother 
showed she didn’t like Mr. Hill. It is because of 
Papa. He was a witness in that Farley lawsuit and al- 
ways had an aversion for Mr. Hill from that time. 
My mother keeps it up out of respect for him.” 

He realized that here was the problem he had 
envisaged. 

“T don’t see that it needs to interfere with our 
acquaintance, Miss Sinclair, does it?” he queried. 
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“No, not in that way,” she replied. “But I am so 
afraid Mother will not like you so well. She’s an 
invalid, you know, and I have to humor her a 
great deal. I wouldn’t like her to hurt you by saying 
anything about your patron or his work, and I 
wouldn’t like her to oppose your calling or taking me 
places.” 

“1m glad that’s your feeling about it, for more 
reasons than one,” he said. “Let’s wait till she finds 
out and then see what’s the best way to deal with 
the difficulty.” 

“That seems reasonable,” she agreed. “After all 
you aren’t to blame, so why should it make any dif- 
ference to me?” 

“Not a shadow of a reason,” he assured her. 

Lucien knew by this time that he was genuinely 
and deeply in love with her. His habit of remember- 
ing her eyes and puzzling about the beauty of them 
was enough to make it a certainty with him. In addi- 
tion there was the longing for her when he did not 
see her for some time, and the elation when he was 
with her, together with an odd sense of understand- 
ing what she was thinking at times before she ex- 
pressed it and of feeling that she had a similar expe- 
rience. 

He began to think again of the possibility of get- 
ting into the executive department of the railroad 
and putting himself in line for earning a greater 
income. If he were lucky enough to get Genevieve 
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he wished to offer her a better position in life than 
his present one. He talked the matter over with 
Moulton several times. To his surprise his friend was 
inclined to advise him against taking the hazard. 

“T think you’re better off where you are, Lucien,” 
he told him. “Your department is big enough that 
yowre gradually being allowed to specialize. You 
will be happier in doing work that you like than 
in doing a great many things that you don’t like 
simply for the sake of the financial reward.” 

He proceeded to expatiate by drawing on his the- 
ories of psychology. 

“You see, Lucien,” he said, “there are just about 
two types of mind. I call them the inward-looking 
and the outward-looking types, or you might call 
them tender-minded and hard-minded. The inward- 
looking flinch from disagreeable things. They would 
rather give up some material things than go into 
a fight. They can always picture the results of their 
actions on others. They make a great deal out of 
their fancy-world and they are appreciative of the 
artistic. This is the type you belong to. I don’t be- 
lieve you’d be happy where you had to check up on 
a great many subordinates, reprove them, turn them 
out of their jobs and in other ways cause suffering, 
to make the machinery run smoothly. The outward- 
looking don’t mind doing these things because they 
don’t imagine so readily the injured feelings of 
others. They will cheerfully fight rather than give 
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up any property that might be theirs. They usually 
make more money than the other type but nobody 
can tell which type really gets the most out of liv- 
ing. Your brother Tom and I are examples of the 
outward-looking type. Now, what do you think of 
that? Do you agree with me?” 

*inrenot, sure I do,” Lucien replied: “1 -done 
think you can fit everybody into those two types. 
How about my chief, for instance? He’s certainly 
outward-looking so far as the ability is concerned to 
manage a great system with sole thought to efficiency. 
He turns out quickly anyone who proves incom- 
petent. But he’s also decidedly a man of imagination 
and one with appreciation for the artistic. How do 
you account for him?” 

“There you go bringing him up right away,” 
Moulton protested. “I suppose the scheme won’t 
work for everybody but it’s a pretty sound ‘way of 
classifying for most. You’ve gone and brought up 
the exception, the prodigy, to discredit me. I suppose 
some of the extremely versatile must be combina- 
tions of the two types.” 

Lucien did not accept Moulton’s reasoning but he 
was enough influenced by it that for the moment he 
made no attempt to press his idea. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Maneuvering 


Lucien had had only casual contacts with Mr. Hill 
for some months. He knew that the railroad was 
getting ready to shorten the haul from the Red 
River Valley to the head of the Lakes but had not 
had any direct word from the president on this or 
other pending matters. The Great Northern as orig- 
inally planned had been intended to connect the 
North Dakota prairie and the Winnipeg markets 
with the Twin Cities, and hence it ran in a south- 
easterly direction. When the head of the Lakes was 
linked up with the road it was done by building a 
road northeasterly from St. Cloud to West Superior 
and Duluth. The result was a great curve instead of 
a straight line. Early in the nineties the completed 
portion and franchise rights of the Duluth & Winni- 
peg had been acquired, and now it was planned to 
have a direct line by this route from Crookston to 
the head of the Lakes. 

A conference on a contract at length brought the 
attorney a longer interview with his chief. The latter 
dropped into his office with the contract one after- 
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tention branched out into a chat about the whole sit- 
uation in connection with the new lines. 

“Looks as though Ill have to take over on my 
own account that logging land along the Duluth, 
Mississippi & Northern. I don’t want the railroad 
connected with anything the least bit speculative, and 
although there may be plenty of iron ore on those 
lands, then again there may not be. Both my sons, 
James and Louis, have been urging me to take over 
the lands. The logging railroad and right of way 
can be turned over at cost to the Great Northern. I 
can hold the lands, or find some way of having 
them cared for, until we find out whether they con- 
tain very much ore.” 

Lucien understood that he was talking about the 
Wright and Davis property, which lay in the road 
of an extension to the iron range of northeastern 
Minnesota. The lands had been cut over by the 
lumbermen and were of little value unless ore was 
found in them. About 25,000 acres of unexplored 
land on the Mesabi range were in the tract. 

“Fiow much can you get the land for?” Lucien 
asked. 

“Around four million dollars for the logging rail- 
road, lands, and everything,” was the answer. “We’ve 
got to have a branch up to the range, so as to get 
our share of the ore-carrying. If the lands in this 
purchase prove to have much ore, that will increase 
our tonnage so much more.” 
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“Tt seems like a pretty good plan,” Lucien com- 
mented. “It will be a good thing for the Great North- 
ern to have a look-in on the iron mining. You ought 
to make quite a bit on the deal personally, too.” 

“Tucien, you know I never take any profit out of 
anything I buy in the interest of the railroad,” was 
the quick response. 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t on a thing like 
this,” the attorney urged. “You are putting your 
own money into it.” 

“That is true,” the president countered, “but I 
have made it a rule that nobody working for the 
company, myself or anybody else, could have any 
business that called for the transaction of business 
with the company in anything along the railway 
where the company was interested in the carriage. 
I couldn’t break that rule now. Neither do I wish 
to put the railroad in the mining business. I shall 
have to find some way of working it out so that the 
stockholders will have the full advantage of the deal. 
Meantime Ill put my own money into it.” 

Lucien replied in lighter vein. 

“Well, as the representative of two of the stock- 
holders, ?’'m in favor of your looking out for their 
interests first, last, and all the time.” 

The president accepted this view with an expres- 
sion of amusement and went on to a discussion of the 
situation in the Pacific northwest. Harriman’s inten- 
tions were still in doubt. In the territory about the 
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Columbia River the interests of the three transcon- 
tinental lines, the Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, and 
Great Northern converged. The Northern Pacific 
had its own access to this country, but the Great 
Northern was dependent on the line of the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Co., which had been under 
Union Pacific control. When the Union Pacific went 
into a receivership the old arrangement went by the 
board. It was important to negotiate a new one or 
to build into the region independently. 

“We could build a line from Spokane to Port- 
land going down the north bank of the Columbia 
and operate it for much less than we shall have to 
pay for joint use of the Navigation Company’s road,” 
the chief explained to Lucien. “The Navigation Com- 
pany is overburdened with over-capitalization, but I 
hate to see a mile of unnecessary railroad built. These 
Northwestern States are spoiled by railroad construc- 
tion far in advance of needs. Joint control of the Nav- 
igation Company by the three transcontinentals on 
a proper basis would be best in the long run.” 

Lucien deduced that the situation in the Oregon 
country had more importance than appeared on the 
surface, and that it was in a measure a test of the 
new power in railroad circles. Would Harriman be 
content to develop his own realm, or would he seek 
to annex a part of the Northwest, or act to cripple 
what he conceived to be rival systems? 

It was some time after his talk with Hill before 
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the purchase of the ore lands was completed. This 
was followed by the incorporation of the Lake Su- 
perior Co., Limited, to serve as a holding company 
for the lands and for some miscellaneous properties 
associated with the railroad. Development of the 
ore lands started at once. 

In his personal affairs Lucien was able to bring 
about no decided change. He saw Genevieve fre- 
quently and the relationship continued to deepen 
into one seemingly of implicit appreciation on both 
sides. He was fairly content, although regretting the 
reason which made it desirable that he proceed 
slowly. 

Genevieve was still deeply absorbed in her work 
for the Charities. At times she showed all too plainly 
the effects of the intense activity in which she en- 
gaged, and the worry which she did not learn to 
shake off entirely. After a day of numerous calls 
in the households of want, of suffering, and misery 
accompanied by much hard thinking on what should 
be done in each instance, and followed by a great 
deal of running around to see church and lodge of- 
ficials, employers, and similar sources of help, she 
would show a tired look in her eyes despite her youth. 
This never failed to arouse Lucien’s protest. He 
could not reconcile himself to the thought of her in 
contact every day with the seamy side of life. It 
seemed so incongruous, such a waste of the beautiful 
and fine. 
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“Why do you do it?” he would ask her. “It would 
be bad enough for a girl of your nature if she had to 
work like that, but when you don’t have to I can’t see 
why you keep it up. You ought to be just something 
wonderful to be admired. You should be shielded 
from the disagreeable and unlovely side of things.” 

She laughed merrily at all such expressions. 

“Not going to be an old fogy, are you?” she teased. 
“Sounds like the ‘gentleman of the old school’ and 
all that sort of thing. Girls won’t be safe in the 
world until they know all about it. They are not 
going to be playthings any more, or inferiors; they 
have as much interest in what the world is coming to 
as men have and they are going to express themselves 
just as much. I should think as a student of Maria 
Sanford’s you would agree with me.” 

“Maria is all right,” he said, “and it ought to be 
possible for a woman to follow an occupation if 
she wants to the same as a man. I think that’s only 
fai 

“Then why shouldn’t I do social work?” 

“T don’t know unless it is that you see so much of 
the dark side of the world in it. I’m afraid it will 
hurt you.” 

“Then you ought to get into it a little bit yourself 
and try to make conditions different. If it will hurt 
me it will hurt others and that proves it ought to 
be changed.” 

“You don’t understand,” he urged. “I mean there 
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may be lots of women who can stand that kind of 
work, but it doesn’t seem appropriate to me for you 
to be in a struggle, for you to be facing all this evil. 
It is the strong, not the kind-hearted and sweet- 
natured, who can do those tasks.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” she returned, “but 
I still think what is back of your idea is the old-time 
chivalry. The knights never did shelter very many 
ladies fair, not nearly as many as the historical nov- 
elists have created. And nowadays the ‘knights are 
dust,’ you know, ‘their good swords rust’ and all the 
rest-of that.” 

Her banter struck deeper at Lucien than she re- 
alized. He went back to the reference to Miss San- 
ford to find an escape from the subject. 

“Fave you seen Maria since she came back from 
Europe?” he asked, thinking it a good lead away. 
_ The dean of women professors had been given a 
European trip as the outcome of a newspaper popu- 
larity contest. 

“Yes, Pve seen her twice lately.”? Genevieve rose 
to the theme gladly. “And she isn’t at all happy. She 
had a wonderful trip but some of those pin-head 
members in the faculty keep on annoying her. Just 
because she is a woman she has had to go through so 
much trouble to hold her job. That’s the way some 
of the men really act that talk so much about women 
needing sheltering.” 

He saw he had to retreat from the field com- 
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pletely. “You score,” he said. “Ill admit there are 
too many caitiff knights to make chivalry a working 
scheme. If you promise not to call me a ‘gentleman 
of the old school’ again I’? withdraw my objections 
to your being a ‘new woman’ or a ‘shirt-waist girl’ 
or whatever you want to call it.” 

He ventured on the subject from other angles 
at other times but with no greater success. She was 
too much interested in what she was learning about 
the human substratum in St. Paul and what she was 
hearing among her co-workers about the future of 
women in shaping the course of affairs to be deflected 
from her vocation. 

Tom’s regiment returned from the Philippines 
in October, 1899. Its members had been gone nearly 
a year and a half, while the other two national guard 
regiments not “honored” by being sent to the front 
had been mustered out almost a year. Tom was hard- 
ened and worn down some by his experience but had 
come off without any ill effects. He remarked that 
“Sherman was right,” and set about recovering the 
lost ground in his business. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Shoes and Ships and Sealing Wax 


Tuart Mrs. Sinclair became aware of Lucien’s con- 
nections with Mr. Hill at the particular time when 
she did was entirely his fault. So much public in- 
terest was aroused by the announcement of the proj- 
ect for huge ships in the Pacific trade that it was 
a natural topic of conversation everywhere in the 
Northwest. On the evening when the news first ap- 
peared in the papers he had an engagement to take 
Genevieve to the theater. While waiting for her he 
had a brief exchange of talk with the mother. Those 
who have traveled much are even quicker than 
others to note new routes of transportation or im- 
provements in methods. It was probably from this 
reason that the subject of the ships came to the sur- 
face in Mrs. Sinclair’s mind. 

“Those two new ships on the Pacific are going to 
be wonders, aren’t they?” she observed. 

For once Lucien was off his guard. There had been 
so much talk about the ships among the attaches of 
the Great Northern building that he was quite full 
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“Yes,” he replied, “they’ll beat everything on the 
ocean to-day. I went over the contracts. They are 
to be six hundred and thirty feet long and to hold 
twenty-eight thousand tons. The Minnesota will 
carry the name of our State across the Pacific. The 
people will have reason to be proud of it.” 

“You went over the contracts?” she asked in sur- 
prise. “I thought this was another of Jim Hill’s big 
schemes.” 

He saw that the mischief had been done. To evade 
now would be foolish. 

“It is,” he answered. “I work for him, you see. I 
am in the legal department of the Great Northern.” 

A look of bewilderment came over Mrs. Sinclair’s 
face. 

“Then you are quite close to Hill?” she asked. 

“T see him quite often,” he said simply. “He is an 
old friend of our family and has done a great deal 
for me.” 

He could feel the increasing coolness of her man- 
ner. The very name of the railroad genius seemed to 
crystallize resentment and bitterness in her. 

“FJe may have been fine to you so far, but you 
don’t know what he may do later. He’s a man to be 
afraid of. I am sorry you are one of his henchmen.” 

He knew it was imperative to avoid a disagree- 
ment with her but he could not ignore the reflection 
on his chief. 

“He’s done wonderful things, Mrs. Sinclair,” he 
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urged, “and he has plenty of old employees who 
think everything of him. All of those around him 
consider him a man of his word, and even more 
than his word.” 

Her reply was almost tart. 

“T know him pretty well from our own family’s 
experience, Mr. Ryder. All I ask is that none of us 
comes in contact with him again.” 

The increasing tenseness of the situation was re- 
lieved by Genevieve’s appearance. 

“T?ve done it now,” he told her as they were on 
their way. “I got to talking about the big ships for 
the Pacific and gave away to your mother that I was 
one of Jim Hill’s attorneys.” 

“I suppose she was sure to hear it sooner or later,” 
Genevieve reassured him, “and probably it was best 
that you should tell her rather than someone else. 
I’m glad she has known you so long without identi- 
fying you with the family grudge. Maybe she will 
like you despite your bad company.” 

“T hope so, but I’m afraid not,” was his gloomy 
response. “She seemed quite displeased about it.” 

“Tt takes women to keep up a feud, you know,” 
she reminded him. “And then, Mother’s heart trou- 
ble makes her so much more sensitive.” 

“Tsn’t she improving since you decided she ought 
to have a different physician?” he inquired. 

“Tt’s too early to tell. The doctor has a great repu- 
tation but sometimes they don’t get any better results 
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than others. Then, too, it’s hard to get her to take 
care of herself.” 

Lucien inwardly hoped the mother would make so 
much improvement that it would soften her feelings 
but he realized the chances were not promising. 

At the office he had viewed the matter of the 
ships as another evidence of the expanding interests 
of the railroad system and therefore as adding in a 
general way to the eventual outlook for advancement 
for himself. The more prosperous the railroad and 
the more multifarious its enterprises, the more likeli- 
hood of high salaries and the more opportunity for 
specialization. The project, it is true, was to be han- 
dled under a separate corporation but this was a 
familiar device around headquarters for handling af- 
fairs which did not come within the strict province of 
the railroad. 

The idea was the same that Hill had put into 
effect on the Great Lakes. To bring down rates as 
low as possible carriers of large size were required. 
The Great Northern Steamship Co. was organized 
with a capital of six million dollars and plans made 
to build two ships, the Minnesota and the Dakota, 
to run from Seattle to Yokohama and Hongkong. 
They were to cost two and one half millions each. It 
would take several years to build them. By these 
means the chief hoped to insure still further the 
success of the venture in Oriental trade upon which 
he was launched. 
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As time went on Lucien found that Mrs. Sin- 
clair did not change her manner toward him for 
the better. She was obviously reserved and distant. 
He tried to attribute much of this to fancy but 1t was 
too marked to permit such an interpretation. If the 
mother, however, made any efforts to influence Gen- 
evieve, it was not apparent. 

Because of his apprehension that the girl might 
eventually be affected, Lucien sought several times 
to give her a better opinion of his patron. He took 
advantage of the incorporation of the Great North- 
ern Investment Company to make a point. 

“You ought to be in favor of this at least,” he told 
her. “As an advocate of social progress measures, 
you ought to approve of Mr. Hill for starting a 
profit-sharing scheme. There aren’t very many of 
them in the country.” 

“Ts he actually doing anything for the men or 
does he just want their money and their support?” 
she asked as though really doubting. 

“Of course he’s doing something for them,”? Lu- 
cien insisted. “I suppose it will promote loyalty, too, 
but that’s a good thing for both. His new plan sets 
aside ten thousand shares of the company’s stock, 
with a par value of one million dollars for the men 
to buy on small payments. They can pay as little 
as ten dollars at a time, and get one share of stock 
when a hundred dollars is paid in. They get a valu- 
able stock at the par value only and the whole scheme 
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encourages saving. I think it’s a fine thing for a 
railway head to take enough thought about the work- 
men to devise such a plan.” 

Genevieve smiled. “You’re trying hard to per- 
suade me, aren’t you?” she said. “I guess Pll have 
to be in favor of the scheme if you really think it’s 
so good. But I refuse to give up the family feud en- 
tirely.” 

At another time he took pains to acquaint her with 
facts about Hill which were not generally known. 

“He has educated hundreds of young men,” he 
told her, “especially in the farming districts. He has 
sent any number of fellows to agricultural college for 
a year, so that they could go back to their communities 
and spread the latest ideas about farming. Most of 
the time they haven’t known who it was that was 
giving them their education. Then he has given big 
sums to many of the little colleges in the Northwest, 
but of course you read about some of these in the 
papers. But aren’t all such acts right in line with your 
idea of making social conditions better?” 

She had to admit that they were, but out of con- 
sistency she still tried to disparage. 

“Most of the things he does are a help to the rail- 
road,” she countered, “and he gets his money from 
the railroad. He’s out for the main chance.” 

“Oh, be fair, Genevieve,” Lucien urged. “Of 
course he makes money. He has a bent for economics. 
But he’s past the stage where the gain to himself 
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counts for very much. When it comes to the railroad 
he’s on the lookout for every penny, because there 
he is protecting the stockholders, but he misses many 
chances for himself. If he were out for all he could 
get personally he would see that he was voted a large 
salary like most of the other railroad presidents. In- 
stead of that he serves without salary, just taking 
what comes to him as a stockholder, as you know.” 

““Almost you would persuade me,” she said. “With 
you talking for canonizing I’m afraid I make a poor 
showing as devil’s advocate.” 

Events which speedily came to pass made him still 
more discontented with his purely tentative status. 
As sudden as a bombshell came the announcement 
that Tom was engaged to one of the Heywood girls, 
a Summit Avenue family, which was prominent in 
manufacturing. The links of the Town and Country 
Club had provided the locale for the courtship. It 
occurred to Lucien that perhaps golf had advantages 
over tennis that he had hitherto overlooked. Gene- 
vieve had several times suggested that he take up 
golf, but with the inertia of one who is satisfied with 
something else he had deferred it. To Tom he 
said, with his erstwhile belle, the Harrison girl, in 
mind: 

“Under the circumstances I suppose I might chirp, 
‘Emerson was right.’ ” 

“Emerson? What'd he say?” 
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“There is a law of compensation,’ ” Lucien en- 
lightened him. 

“Sure he’s right,” the brother retorted, “and this 
time the compensation is better than the loss.” 

The wedding took place soon, and only served as 
the prelude for another shock. Moulton the philo- 
sophic, the confirmed bachelor, the cynic, with no 
warning whatever plunged into matrimony. The girl 
in the case was nobody in particular, the daughter of 
a widow for whom Moulton was counsel in the ad- 
ministration of a small estate. He was not a bit per- 
turbed when next he saw Lucien but the latter was 
not disposed to let him off very easily. 

“What am I to be guided by?” he asked. “Your 
actions or your words?” 

“T never got a fee for advising you anyhow,” was 
the reply. “I’ve merely changed sides. I’m retained 
by the other side now.” 

“Yow’re retained all right,” Lucien said by way 
of encouragement, “also restrained and enjoined and 
probably served with a writ of prohibition in a little 
while. Pll refrain from comment now and rub it in 
more when you begin to realize how your freedom is 
clipped.” 

Freedom wasn’t really what Lucien was thinking 
about. He was merely talking to fight off his own 
dissatisfaction. He felt like saying with the melan- 
choly Jaques, “There is sure another flood toward, 
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and these couples are coming to the ark.” The defec- 
tion of both his brother and his close friend at so 
nearly the same time gave him a sense of isolation, 
while the force of their example aroused all of the 
social imitativeness in him. He came to the conclusion 
that perhaps he was becoming a “laggard in love” 
and that the difficulties in the way of winning Gene- 
vieve might be cleared away more easily than he 
thought. 

He had some misgivings because of his delight in 
the intuitive comradeship that existed between them. 
Blundering words, clumsy attempts to drag out into 
the clear the delicate fabric of understanding, might 
destroy something very precious and gain nothing in 
its stead. But at last he made the essay. He took her 
for a drive in a smart trap on a crisp moonlight eve- 
ning in the early autumn. They went slowly along 
the river drive and watched the scintillating play 
of the moonlight on the waters of the Mississippi in 
the gorge below. Reaching a bend in the river where 
a miniature park had been made, Lucien drove off 
the road and halted. They watched the river for 
some minutes. He put his arm around her and drew 
her to him. 

“Genevieve, do I need to tell you what I think of 
you?” He spoke so low as almost to whisper. 

She made no effort to pull away. Instead she bur- 
ied her head against his shoulder. 
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“T think I know.” 

“Do you care?” 

“Very much.” 

He kissed the curve of her lip that had intrigued 
him so often, and then her eyes. Her arms slipped 
about his neck. 

Abruptly she freed herself and started to cry. 

“T shouldn’t have let you,” she whispered plain- 
tively. “I can’t marry you. I should have known 
better, but I wasn’t strong enough to make you stop 
loving me.” 

A chill came over Lucien. 

“What is the matter, dear one?” he begged. “Why 
can’t you marry me?” 

“Tt?s Mother,” she answered. “I’ve got to look 
after her. And she’s been so prejudiced against you 
lately.” 

“Oh, if that’s all we can wait, can’t we?” he urged. 
“Maybe she’ll get better and will get over her preju- 
dice at the same time.” 

“But it’s so uncertain,” she said listlessly. “Ive 
been hoping for years she would get better. P’ve no 
right to let you go on expecting me and then perhaps 
never come to you.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Genevieve,” he assured 
her. “I’?d wait for you forever. Only it isn’t really 
waiting. It’s just keeping up the most wonderful 
companionship anyone ever had.” 
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“Well, if you want to think of it that way, and 
if you won’t blame me we'll leave it just like that,” 
she replied. 

“TI promise—” he began. 

“Don’t promise,” she interrupted. “Let’s not have 
any chains. I see too many chains and fetters in the 
world. Let’s be just as free and frank as we have 
been.” 

And such was the outcome. He had neither gained 
what he sought nor ruined the old comradeship. 
Only the tenderness of it was deepened; and the 
poignant memory of her distress that evening added 
an incalculable sweetness to it. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Passing of the Old Order 


WHEN the sun rose on January I, 1901, it found an 
unusually expectant world, or at least expectant 
Christendom, for was not this the beginning of the 
twentieth century? A feeling prevailed as of a new 
era being proclaimed, as of an assurance of special 
favors to be showered on the superior generation 
which somehow because of its own merit had been 
elected to initiate another period of a hundred years. 
That the division of time which impressed it so 
much was purely arbitrary and not at all inherent in 
the nature of things either did not occur to it or did 
not sink in far enough to crimp the naive reasoning. 

In the United States the time was one of mergers 
and yet more mergers and rumors of mergers. It 
was as though the advantages in combination had 
been suddenly realized and every power in the eco- 
nomic world was hastening to avail itself of the new 
discovery. The industrial field was especially marked 
by it but the transportation field was also feeling 
the effects. The outstanding example for all was the 
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lion dollar steel trust,” the promotion of which was 
still a nine-day wonder. Hence it was that what- 
ever else might come, bigger mergers were confi- 
dently looked for as a development of the new cen- 
tury. 

Lucien faced the beginning of the new year and 
new era more hopefully and more contentedly than 
he had any period in his life for many years. The 
joy in knowing that Genevieve cared for him and 
cared for him deeply suffused all his thoughts and 
colored the feeling of every day. In spite of what 
reason told him, he could not believe that the barrier 
to marriage would continue very long. Meantime it 
was almost unbelievably perfect to see her as often 
as he did and spend so many happy hours with her. 
Not that the amount of time he seemed to be allotted 
with her was anything like satisfactory. It was far 
_ from it. She had felt that it was best to keep away 
from the appearance of an engagement. Also to 
avoid arousing her mother’s antagonism she thought 
the wisest plan would be to limit his calls and his 
evenings with her. He had to admit that the reason- 
ing was sound and found consolation in trying to get 
a greater appreciation out of what time he had. 

Probably it was fortunate for Lucien that he was 
not permitted to devote more time to his love affair. 
The legal department of the Great Northern was 
having an unusually heavy grind, and the work as- 
signed to him frequently required preparation in the 
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evenings and trips to other parts of the country. An 
unwillingness to take his share at this time or a slack- 
ness in doing it would have brought him censure if 
not dismissal. For some months the great theme 
around the building had been the question whether 
the Milwaukee or the Burlington or some other 
Chicago line would be acquired. Every trip that the 
president made to the East was accompanied by news- 
paper rumors that a deal pended at least for securing 
a road to Chicago, and frequently for enlargement 
of much vaster scope. Harriman at the head of 
Union Pacific was active in strengthening and ex- 
tending that system. If the Great Northern sat by 
idly it might soon find itself hemmed in, cut off 
from desirable markets, threatened with discrimina- 
tory rates. 

The rumors grew in number and volume. Hill 
was in New York conferring with Pierpont Mor- 
gan. Something big, something unprecedented in size, 
comparable only to the steel corporation, was cer- 
tainly in the wind. Hill and Morgan had an option 
on the Milwaukee. They had an option on the Bur- 
lington. They had bought up the Erie. They were 
buying in the Baltimore & Ohio. They were going 
to construct a colossal system extending from one 
end of the country to the other. Nothing was too wild 
to be put out or believed. 

Lucien was well aware that negotiations of some 
kind were under way. The Great Northern and 
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Northern Pacific had to be assured of an outlet to 
Chicago. They could not depend on such alliances 
as they had, for at any time hostile interests might 
buy control of the connecting road. On the other 
hand there was no legal bar to their buying a Chi- 
cago road. The prohibition was against buying a par- 
allel or competing line, not one which was a contin- 
uation. Remembering what McKenzie had said 
Lucien’s guess was that the Burlington was Hills 
choice. It supplemented the two Northerns in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

He could not credit the newspaper pipe dream of 
a railroad combination that would run from coast to 
coast. He knew from a conversation he had had with 
the chief that he considered a successful consolidation 
of unrelated lines as impossible and devoid of pur- 
pose. 

“What are the things that limit the development 
of railway systems?” he had said. “Markets, geog- 
raphy, and commerce, aside from the law. What 
good would a system be that reached from coast to 
coast and was operated as one road? The man west 
of the Mississippi would still ship his grain, his live- 
stock, to Chicago or St. Louis, and there it would 
change owners. Compared with such consignments 
to Chicago or St. Louis the amount of through ship- 
ments would be inconsiderable.” 

Slowly the truth filtered out. What Hill had been 
doing had been merely to take his part in the country- 
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wide process of arranging the railroads in groups on 
the basis of territorial control. His interest in Erie 
was only, as he declared, to get that property fairly 
established so that it would no longer be a financial 
derelict and a discredit to American management. 
His connection with the Baltimore & Ohio had the 
same purpose. The yarn that he held a one fifth in- 
terest in the Milwaukee and was blocking it from 
building to the coast was completely exploded. The 
truth turned out to be that he had been acting on his 
principle of regional competition and in conjunction 
with Morgan had bought the Burlington on behalf 
of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
jointly to round out the northern transcontinental 
system and protect the Northwest. 

It was the same thing that had been done by South- 
ern Railway, the Pennsylvania, the New York Cen- 
tral, and the Union Pacific, each in its respective 
sphere. Yet for months he had been held up to the 
American public as aspiring to be an arch-monopolist 
in railroads. The actual negotiations for the purchase 
of the Burlington had begun in March and sometime 
in April the deal was admitted as an accomplished 
fact. It was a sufficiently striking achievement, not 
so grandiose as the one which he had been charged 
with planning, but much more sagacious. 

About the time the fact was fairly certain, Lucien 
came across McKenzie at the Minnesota Club. He at 
once reminded him of his prediction. 
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“Yow re a good guesser,” he told him. “TI see the 
Burlington is to be one of the ‘Hill roads.’ ” 

“Tt wasn’t much of a guess,” McKenzie answered. 
“Ive talked so many of these things over with Jim 
I know the way his mind runs. The Burlington was 
the only road that would have suited him as the fin- 
ishing touch for his system.” 

“You don’t think there was anything in the rumor 
about designs on the Milwaukee, then?” Lucien said. 

“Yes, but that was Morgan’s idea,” the banker re- 
plied. “Jim told me before he went down to New 
York that it had failed and he was glad of it. The 
Milwaukee refused to sell. He has wanted the Bur- 
lington all the time. He said to me, ‘The great pro- 
vision centers are Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, and neither of our roads 
reaches these directly. Both the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific have to divide the through rate 
with some other line to reach those points. Now as to 
lumber from the coast, we have to divide our rate 
with lines south to reach Chicago, Wisconsin, I]linois, 
St. Louis, lowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. The Burling- 
ton would let us into all these districts and commer- 
cial centers over better lines and with better terminals 
than any other road.’ ” 

“Tt looks like a great stroke for our system, all 
right,” Lucien commented. 

“Great?” exclaimed McKenzie. “It came pretty 
near to being life or death. Don’t you know that the 
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Union Pacific wants to dominate the whole country 
west of the Mississippi? By getting hold of the Bur- 
lington they would have your roads hemmed in and 
helpless. Policies would be fixed in accordance with 
the interests of the Southwest, not of the Northwest. 
They have been trying to get hold of the Burlington 
by buying the stock in the open market, but it was 
scattered around too much for them to succeed that 
way. Jim heard about it, and that’s when he decided 
to go to New York and put through his own scheme.” 

Soon the president came back from New York in 
high fettle. He was about the office only a day, then 
started westward in a special with a few of the direc- 
tors and large stockholders. Lucien saw him just for 
a minute. His eyes twinkled. 

“Well, the ‘Q’ is ours,” he confided, using the pop- 
ular name for the Burlington—the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. “We’ve headed off the Union 
Pacific. At the same time we’ve made sure we can 
take care of the Oriental trade. We have to look 
not only to cotton but to anything that will furnish 
us business going to the West. We had to have 
access to the main centers. We had to have access, 
too, to the Illinois coal mines. Out here it is a case 
of getting fuel or freezing.” The young man barely 
had time to congratulate him and he was gone. 

As yet there had been no public announcement of 
details of the purchase but the legal department 
was now in possession of them. The directors’ meet- 
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ing had approved the deal and given the president 
full authority to complete it. Hill and Morgan had 
gone about it in a different way from the Union Pa- 
cific interests. They had dealt directly with the 
executive committee of the Burlington. They had 
made an offer of $200 a share and this had been ac- 
cepted. The market price had ranged lately from 
$175 to $180. The shares were in the hands of 15,- 
000 stockholders, hence it was obvious that the 
method followed was the only one by which a suc- 
cessful transaction could be made. The Burlington 
shareholders received a good bargain, measured by 
the twenty to twenty-five point profit they were 
given, and the two purchasing companies received 
something of immense value to themselves and capa- 
ble at the same time of returning a profit, even on 
the new capitalization. The stock of the reorganized 
company was to be $100,000,000, divided equally 
between the Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific. 

The statement of the purchase laid before the di- 
rectors described the acquisition as follows: 


The Burlington system includes 7,992.60 miles of stan- 
dard gauge track and 178.77 miles of narrow gauge rail- 
road. The territory served by the Burlington produces most 
of the machinery and implements used on the farms, in the 
forests, mines, and mills of the tier of states reached by 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. It also pro- 
duces a large part of the iron and steel products exported to 
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Joseph, and Omaha are the largest provision centers in the 
country. At St. Louis it connects with the chief cotton- 
carrying lines of the South and Southwest. On the other 
hand, the Burlington territory takes for fattening the live- 
stock raised on the northern and western farms and ranches. 
It consumes lumber in all shapes on a large scale. 


It seemed indeed to be the ideal completion of the 
system formed by the two Northerns. It was the cap- 
stone of a railroad empire. It assured the Northwest 
of independence, of freedom to proceed in its de- 
velopment unthreatened and unhampered. To Lucien 
there was something dramatic, something fateful, in 
this surprising fulfilment of Hill’s vision. Here was 
the Burlington, a railroad dating from 1849, strong 
and powerful when the St. Paul & Pacific was only 
a ludicrous wreck, coming at last into the hands of 
the master who had made railroad-building and 
railroad-managing a science. The great transcontinen- 
tal which the nation had launched, the Northern Pa- 
cific, had come to him for salvaging; this other road 
was added simply because he could make it more 
valuable than before, because he needed it for the 
protection of his chosen domain, and because he 
saw that the old day of isolated railroads was pass- 
ing. Years before he had been laughed at as a vi- 
sionary. It was the old story of the stone rejected 
by the builders becoming the head and cornerstone. 

Thinking that it might just conceivably tend to 
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wear away the prejudice against his chief, Lucien was 
at some pains to attempt to impart his enthusiasm 
over the purchase to Genevieve. 

“Tt safeguards our Northern roads,” he told her, 
“and it should increase the earnings. The Burling- 
ton has always been a money-making road.” 

“That should please Mother,” she replied. “We 
wouldn’t mind an increase in income. But I don’t 
know if it will make her any less bitter toward Hill. 
She has always been willing that his efforts should 
make money for us.” 

He saw there was little hope of an early change 
in attitude and dropped the subject to make some in- 
quiries about her work. 

“Oh, it’s just as interesting and just as wearing 
as ever,” she answered. “I get discouraged at times, 
and think I will quit. Then I get so interested in 
some of the people I am helping I just can’t imag- 
ine myself stopping. I guess I?ll have to take up 
Maria Sanford’s system to keep myself going right 
along.” 

“What is it? I didn’t know she had a system.” 

“She makes up a motto or maxim or something of 
that sort, you know, and reads it to herself every day. 
She told me about it when I was in college. I saw 
her again yesterday to tell her what I think of the 
regents for cutting her salary. Nice lot of chivalrous 
men they are! She can’t be worth much money, you 
see, because she’s a woman.” 
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“They’re acting like cads if you want my opin- 
ion.” 

“Well, anyhow, I found she had set down as one 
of her mottoes, ‘After suffering, glory.? She would 
read it to herself to get strength to keep on going. 
It seems old-fashioned, but I guess it works.” 

“Tt certainly is quaint, both the idea and the 
motto,” he commented. “It’s strange how customs 
change. Nobody thinks much of mottoes nowadays. 
The Chinese banked on them and didn’t get any- 
where.” 

“Just the same I’ve a great mind to try it out, only 
I’d have to make up something in my own words. 
The old expressions don’t seem to have much mean- 
ing for us.” 

“They haven’t,” he agreed. “Everything is chang- 
ing so.” 

It wasn’t many years before the slogan period was 
on America in full force and both were to recall 
amusedly the plan of Miss Sanford that had seemed 
old-fashioned and out-of-date. And a little later yet 
came the behavioristic psychology with its endorse- 
ment of mottoes and maxims. 

Before he left Genevieve asked him casually if 
there was any reason why her mother should sell 
Northern Pacific. 

“One of the local brokers who knows we have 
the stock has been sounding us out and urging us to 
sell,” she said. “He claims we can make a good 
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profit and reinvest in stocks that will bring just as 
large a rate of income.” 

“T don’t see why anyone should be so anxious to 
get your stock,” he answered, plainly puzzled. 
“There may be some demand because of the Bur- 
lington purchase but if it’s good for others to buy 
it’s good for you to hold. Don’t let your mother sell 
it without talking with me first.” 

“All right,” she promised. 

Toward the close of April Mr. Hill returned from 
the West, and on a sudden change of plans hastened 
to New York. 


* 


CHAPTER XXVII 
A Titanic Struggle 


Lucien soon had light on the reason why Northern 
Pacific stock was in demand. Early in May Mr. 
Grover, the chief counsel, received a telegram from 
the president containing startling news. The Harri- 
man interests had been quietly buying up Northern 
Pacific stock with the idea of obtaining control. They 
were still buying, but they already felt so sure of 
the success of their plan that they had served notice 
on Hill that they were in a position to dominate. 
The daring of the scheme and the tremendous pos- 
sibilities made Lucien fairly aghast when Grover 
informed him of it. It was clear that Harriman had 
resented the purchase of the Burlington. It par- 
alleled the Union Pacific in many regions and 
reached much of the same territory in Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. If used in a hostile way it 
could embarrass him greatly; on the other hand if 
he projected hostilities against the two Northerns 
it could effectively checkmate him. He must have 
concluded that the situation was intolerable and there- 


fore formed the bold and almost incredible design 
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of seizing Northern Pacific by buying a majority 
of the $155,000,000 outstanding capital stock. Con- 
trol of Northern Pacific would give him a half in- 
terest in the Burlington. He could thus block any 
hostile moves in that system. 

“To you think they really have control?” was the 
first question that came to Lucien. 

“TI shouldn’t be surprised,” Grover answered. 
“They’ve either bought enough to give control or 
have it in sight. They ought to know Jim Hill well 
enough by this time to know they can’t bluff him. 
Anyone can see from the market report of transac- 
tions and from the way the price has been going 
up that there has been heavy buying. People aren’t 
paying a hundred and ten or a hundred-twenty for 
Northern Pacific without a reason. That’s what 
aroused the chief and started him for New York.” 

“What can he do about it?” Lucien queried. “If 
' they’ve got a majority they have him done for and 
still I simply can’t picture in my mind the old lion 
beaten.” 

“Neither can I,” the chief counsel returned. “TI 
gamble on his winning out somehow. I have a guess, 
too, as to what his plan will be. He seems concerned 
about common stock, and not at all about preferred. 
Do you see any point to that?” 

Lucien pondered a minute and then gave a nega- 
tive. 
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“Remember anything about a right to retire the 
preferred?” continued Grover. 

The light dawned on Lucien. 

“T see it,” he exclaimed. “Morgan and he will try 
to get a majority of the common and then retire 
the preferred.” 

“That’s about how I have it lined up,” Grover 
admitted. “The big holdings out here are in the 
hands of the Great Northern’s friends and Hill has 
telegraphed them directly. Every share may count, 
however, and there are a few comparatively small 
parcels that we must make sure of. Do you know 
any of these personally?” He showed Lucien a list 
containing a half dozen or so names. That of Sin- 
clair stood out for him as though written in capitals. 
Opposite it was the notation “750,” indicating the 
family possessed that many shares of common. 

“TI know the Sinclairs,? Lucien responded after 
a pause during which he wondered if it would not 
have been easier to have approached persons whom 
he did not know so well. “It may not be easy to deal 
with them, though. You know their attitude toward 
the chief.” 

“Yes, I remember,” the legal head replied. “Do 
the best you can. Try to get them either to sell to 
us or assure us of their proxy. And of course every- 
thing must be kept as confidential as possible.” 

“T can understand that all right,” the younger man 
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agreed. He lingered to talk over other aspects of the 
amazing situation. 

“Tsn’t it strange that Morgan and the chief should 
be caught napping and not have a majority of N. P. 
in their own hands or those of their friends?” he said 
expressing the thought that had been puzzling him. 

“No, not a bit,” Grover assured him. “It isn’t usual 
for the management of any railroad to control more 
than thirty or forty per cent. of the stock. The chief 
himself doesn’t own more than ten or twelve per 
cent. in the Great Northern. I was present at the 
April board meeting when the Burlington deal was 
approved. Some one asked how the Great Northern 
could be sure the Northern Pacific would not pass 
into antagonistic hands and so ruin the whole plan, 
and I remember Hill told them that he and his 
friends together with Morgan & Company held 
thirty-five or forty millions in N. P. out of the total 
~ of a hundred and fifty-five millions, and that this 
was more than the management usually held in large 
companies. No one has ever dreamed of buying 
seventy-eight millions in stock in the open market 
to get control.” 

“What do you suppose stirred Harriman up to do 
it? Was it the Burlington deal? That’s been my 
guess.” 

“That’s it without a doubt, although Harriman’s 
been ready for a fight for a long time,” was the reply. 
“He hasn’t liked our strong position on the Pacific 
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coast. Then he has been alarmed by our colonization 
plan, giving low home-seekers’ rates to prospective 
settlers to get this Northern strip filled up. You 
know there have been large numbers of people com- 
ing out over our lines and he and the Union Pacific 
management claimed many of them came from the 
Southwest. They took the position we were attract- 
ing away their colonists. On top of it all they wanted 
the Burlington to round out their system and weren’t 
able to get it. The Burlington board wouldn’t have 
sold to them at any price, because they were a com- 
peting line. The chief told me that after the Bur- 
lington purchase was put through they demanded a 
share in it and were quite wrought up because they 
were refused. After that they demanded that the 
Burlington get its coal from the Alton, one of their 
subsidiaries. It looked like hunting an excuse for a 
fight.” 

Such were the factors in the situation. A battle 
for control on a scale more gigantic than any ever 
waged in the railroad world was in progress. The 
ultimate test would consist in who had a majority of 
common stock, although apparently the Harriman 
group had overlooked this, patent as it was from 
the company’s articles. 

Lucien could picture the anxiety of his tense, force- 
ful chief as he conferred with Morgan’s partners 
in New York to direct the titanic struggle. Morgan 
himself was in Europe and had to be consulted by 
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cable. To the house of Morgan defeat meant loss 
of prestige, but to Hill it meant the ruin of his life- 
work. Just when he was at the very pinnacle of suc- 
cess, with a railroad system organized that was 
without a peer, with self-sufficiency in markets and 
termini assured, he was faced by the imminent peril 
of seeing the entire structure he had erected crumble 
to pieces. Instead of a railroad king he would be a 
petty vassal. Lucien grasped readily just what the 
victory of Union Pacific would mean to the Great 
Northern. The Northwest would be annexed to the 
Southwest. The original Hill property would have 
to meet all the hostile efforts of a gigantic system 
extending from Winnipeg to New Orleans and from 
Chicago to San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle. It 
would be hemmed in along its entire length and shut 
out of the markets. Its value would be destroyed. 
The fate of an empire was at stake. And even a 
small block of stock might turn the scale. 

Lucien managed to reach Genevieve by telephone 
and assure himself that nothing had as yet been done 
with the Sinclair holdings. He arranged to call that 
evening. 

Clearly and straightforwardly he unfolded the 
matter to Genevieve. He would have given anything 
to have kept away from the serious that evening, for 
she was in a light and sprightly mood and he would 
have preferred just to take in the charm of being 
with her. But the issue was too grave for him to 
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shirk. He must add those 750 shares to the number 
needed to make up the 400,000 odd that the Hill- 
Morgan group must control. Genevieve assumed a 
more pensive mien as he sketched the situation. 

“Of course,” he concluded, “if your mother and 
you intend to continue holding your Great North- 
ern you ought to favor the present management of 
the Northern Pacific, because if the Union Pacific 
gets in the saddle it might ruin your other invest- 
ment. You ought either to get out of both or stand 
by the present control. I hope your mother won’t 
simply get the idea that this is a chance to get even 
with Mr. Hill.” 

“That will be the danger,” the girl said thought- 
fully. “I’m sorry anything like this has come up, be- 
cause I feel the less she is reminded of her enmity 
the more chance there is of her getting over it, and 
you know how much I want her to do that, for your 
sake, and mine, too, Lucien. But you just have to do 
something for your chief in this crisis, too, I can 
see. I hope I can help you.” 

They decided to put the appeal to Mrs. Sinclair on 
the basis partly of self-interest and partly of the in- 
terests of the Northwest. They felt that Genevieve’s 
advocacy might take away some of the appearance 
of bias that would be imputed to Lucien. 

Genevieve therefore took the initiative in explain- 
ing the matter. The older woman was as frigid as 
usual toward Lucien, and gave indication by her 
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satisfied expression of enjoying the prospect for dis- 
aster that loomed before the Great Northern’s genius. 
As the girl finished she commented incisively: 

“T don’t see why I should help to save Jim Hill. 
I know you and Mr. Ryder have been good friends, 
Genevieve, but this is a business matter, and if I 
could see a way of hurting Hill without loss to our- 
selves I would do it.” 

“But Mother,” Genevieve urged, “don’t you see 
that’s just what you can’t do. If you sell your N. P. 
stock to the Union Pacific people you may help them 
to a position where they can ruin the Great North- 
ern. That will cause you a loss on your other stock. 
Besides, the Union Pacific would manage these rail- 
roads in the interest of the Southwest and would 
hold back our own part of the country. This is our 
home. We must stand by our own section.” 

This argument seemed to give Mrs. Sinclair pause. 
Lucien was delighted to see how well Genevieve had 
caught the larger view of the case. 

“There may be something to that,” the older 
woman said. She seemed to be pondering. 

“Anyhow,” Genevieve added, “you know it was 
Father’s plan to let Mr. Hill’s energy make money 
for us. He never would have done anything that 
would have hurt the Northwest.” 

“T guess yowre right, Genevieve,” the mother 
finally conceded. 

“And yow’ll give your proxy to Mr. Ryder, if it 
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is needed, won’t you, Mother?” the girl pressed. 

“Yes,” came the answer slowly and with evident 
_ reluctance. 

Lucien had a great sense of relief and exultation. 
He knew the 750 shares could be added now to the 
Hill-Morgan block. 

When he left he said: 

“1 don’t know how to thank you, Genevieve, for 
winning your mother over. It was splendid of you 
to put aside your own feud feeling and plead our 
cause with your mother, too. You were the only one 
who could have saved those shares from the Union 
Pacific.” 

She answered simply: 

“You know I’d do anything to help you. I only 
hope Mother won’t take more of a dislike to you 
because you came to safeguard Hill’s interests.” 

He went away with the feeling that he might 
have served his chief at some cost to himself. 

He had one other holder of Northern Pacific to 
call upon the next day and found no trouble in se- 
curing the assurances he sought. Mr. Grover re- 
ported that the others on the list would also stand 
firm, so there was nothing more to do but wait 
while the struggle was fought out in distant Wall 
Street. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
Alarums and Excursions 


Durine the next few days everything went on as 
usual around the Great Northern building. Only a 
few of the highest officers knew that the whole fu- 
ture of the property was at stake. None of this inner 
circle could believe that defeat was possible and 
yet the strain of awaiting developments and watch- 
ing for every scrap of news from far-away New 
York was nerve-racking. Lucien and his superior 
again and again talked over every angle of the situa- 
tion and went over each report of dealings in North- 
ern Pacific. No further telegrams or letters had come 
from the chief. 

It was Monday, May 6, before the trading in 
Northern Pacific common reached such magnitude 
as to attract attention. On that day it opened at 114, 
climbed to 133 and receded to 127% at closing. 
The number of shares changing hands reached the 
vast total of 350,000. There was general bewilder- 
ment in the despatches as to the cause, but the guesses 
were all in the dark. The chief counsel and Lucien 
wondered if Morgan & Company had completed their 
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coup of buying enough common to insure a major- 
ity for the group in power. For the first time in re- 
cent days an interview with Hill appeared in the 
papers. It was a denial of the old country wide com- 
bination rumor that had bobbed up again, and its 
characteristic dry humor brought back a vivid mem- 
ory of the absent chief. 

“J have in my hand,” he had said, “a paper just 
given me in which I find a report purporting to be 
from St. Paul in which is narrated with great detail 
a story about a meeting held three years ago between 
myself, Pierpont Morgan, Vanderbilt, Gould, Harri- 
man, and others in which a scheme of consolidation 
of our roads was arranged. It is as untrue and utterly 
baseless as it could be if the additional statement had 
been made that we had met as described and gone 
to heaven, there to hold a conference with an arch- 
angel, and at its conclusion had returned to earth 
the other way. 

“T do not regard a transcontinental system, one 
extending from ocean to ocean, under one manage- 
ment or ownership, practicable. Conditions differ 
so radically East and West that a system under one 
ownership couldn’t be managed to advantage. Under 
one ownership, there would be a demand for uni- 
formity in rates over the entire system.” 

By the following day rumors of the true signifi- 
cance of the operations in Northern Pacific came out. 
The statements had evidently come from the Harri- 
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man camp, for the headlines on the first page 
screamed “Hill Loses N. P. Control,” “Harriman 
Syndicate Defeats G. N. Magnate.” The price of 
N. P. common had gone up to 14934 and the trans- 
actions involved 179,300 shares. The Harriman syn- 
dicate was understood to include Harriman, James 
Stillman, and Jacob Schiff of Kuhn Loeb & Co., with 
George J. Gould as a probable ally. In St. Paul, 
President Mellen of the Northern Pacific scouted the 
idea that the Hill-Morgan group had been over- 
thrown. Lucien felt sure the Harriman crowd were 
putting out claims on the basis of their control of a 
majority of the total stock, which would prove a 
mere reed on which to lean. 

More violent still became the effects of the con- 
test. The inner circle knew that this could not be the 
real struggle, but was the stock market aftermath of 
fearful consequences to speculators who got caught 
in this conflict of mighty opposites. The office now 
had word from Hill that their guess was correct; 
the Harriman group had a majority of the total 
stock, while the Hill-Morgan group was sitting tight 
with a majority of the common and knowledge of 
what they could do with it. The next day the head- 
lines were the extraordinary ones allotted in this 
epoch to a sensation of first magnitude, a war or an 
earthquake. Across three columns the streamers cried 
out, “Northern Pacific Is Prize of Bitter Financial 
Fight,” “Two Colossal Aggregations of Wealth 
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Clash in Arena of Wall Street,” “N. P. Common 
Soars to 180,” and “Each Faction Claims Victory.” 

Members of the Harriman syndicate again were 
quoted as saying that they had “absolute physical 
and numerical control of the stock.” From Hill they 
secured only denunciation of the claim that he had 
been worsted. 

“This movement in N. P. shares,” he declared, 
“appears to me to be the outcome of a speculative 
Craze: 

Notwithstanding the denials of both sides that they 
were still dealing in the stock market, newspapers per- 
sisted in picturing the Wall Street frenzy as a com- 
bat between giants. The part that Northern Pacific 
had played in the ruin of Jay Cooke and Henry 
Villard was recalled and the thought expressed 
whether it would not also prove of evil omen to 
James J. Hill. In spite of the assurances they had 
received, the loyal band at the Great Northern were 
bewildered by the continuance of the disturbance and 
by the published statements. 

The climax came on Thursday, May 9. Now the 
tidings were of a demoralized market, of skyrocket 
prices for Northern Pacific and selling of all other 
stocks. Once more Lucien saw the crisis attributed 
to the battle of magnates for control. This time the 
clarion cry of the headlines was, “Money Kings in 
Death Struggle,” “Fight for Northern Pacific Sends 
Common Stock to 1000,” “Morgan-Hill forces 
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Supposed to Have Defeated Harriman Syndicate.” 
Then followed a lurid account of what was called 
the worst panic for the short time involved that Wall 
Street ever saw. There had been seemingly no bot- 
tom to stock market prices. Under an immense mass 
of forced liquidation sales the market crumbled away 
in every direction. At the same time the frantic shorts 
in N. P. were offering any price to get the stock, 
and the price rushed up quickly from 170 to 1000. 
Three hundred shares actually changed hands for 
$300,000 cash. In other stocks utter demoralization 
set in and there was a frantic rush to get out of the 
market at any price. N. P. broke to 600 and closed 
at 325. 

The explanation of the real cause of the panic 
came out in the announcement of the after-hours 
agreement by Kuhn Loeb & Co. and J. P. Morgan & 
Co. to settle with shorts at 150. It was evident that 
many speculators had in the past few days sold stock 
that they did not have in their possession and were 
now making mad efforts to cover their bargain. If 
Lucien had begun to feel doubts as to the situation 
they were dispelled when he came across the brief 
interview with Hill. The reporter had found him 
at his Pine Street office talking with engineers, not 
in Wall Street. 

“J have no statement to make,” he declared. “I 
have been too busy to-day buying locomotives.” 
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“Who in your personal opinion now controls the 
Northern Pacific?” he was asked. 

“My personal opinion is that the control of 
Northern Pacific rests with the same interests that 
have held it for the last five years, and I think it 
will continue there for the next five, and that with- 
out qualification is my opinion.” 

It was so like the chief that Lucien knew it could 
not be a misquotation and he also knew that Jim Hill 
would not be serenely buying locomotives if his life- 
work were still in danger. 

As was expected, the understanding as to terms 
for the shorts had the effect of quieting the market. 
Whatever might be going on behind the scenes re- 
garding control of the railroad which had been the 
storm center, it was apparent that stock operations 
had ceased. Rumor had it that negotiations were in 
progress between the two parties to the controversy 
with a view to an amicable arrangement, and this time 
the rumor was well-founded. 

In a few days Grover had the actual facts and 
passed them on to Lucien. The Harriman syndicate 
was certain of $41,000,000 of preferred and $37,- 
000,000 of common in Northern Pacific. This made 
a total of $78,000,000, an indisputable majority of 
the $155,000,000 capital stock. The annual meeting 
was fixed for October, and at that time the Union 
Pacific interests could, as matters stood, name a new 
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board of directors. But the preferred stock could be 
retired on any January 1. The present board had the 
right to postpone the annual meeting. It could take 
such action and retire the preferred stock before the 
time for the postponed annual meeting. Control 
would then be in the hands of those who had a 
majority of the common. At the beginning of the 
fateful week Hill could count on only from $18,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 of common, and Morgan & 
Company $7,000,000 to $8,000,000. The Morgan 
interests had to buy about $15,000,000 in the open 
market. This they had done. The result was that the 
Hill-Morgan group now controlled about $42,500,- 
000 of the common and was sure of the ground. The 
terms that would be made would be such as not to 
endanger the present management or the great system 
that the empire-builder had so carefully and far- 
- seeingly constructed. 

The danger was past. The Great Northern was 
safe, and the Northwest could not be exploited. 
Lucien experienced a sense of relief, for he had felt 
that nearly everything in which he was interested 
was involved, his own fortunes, the career of the 
great figure who had befriended him, and the 
economic status of the region in which he had spent 
his life. He was glad that he was to have an evening 
with Genevieve, for he was in a happy frame of 
mind. They were to attend a concert. 
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She wore white with much the same general effect 
as on that evening when he first met her. A picture 
of sheer simplicity and sweetness, she gave him the 
impression of something valuable beyond price. A 
pride in his tentative claim to her mingled with the 
pride that already possessed him over the victory 
of the huge machine of which he was a part. He 
was not conscious of it, but perhaps he made a dis- 
play of his feeling. He may have drifted back too 
often to his exultation over the railroad triumph. 
She was sympathetic, but evidently more interested 
in the music than he was. During an interlude she 
voiced her feeling. 

“Of course I’m glad you’re so happy about it, 
Lucien,” she said. “You know I wanted your side to 
win. But would you like my real thought?” 

“Certainly, I would,” he told her. 

“Then it’s just this. Pve been thinking all the 
time how wonderful music is. It takes the bitterness 
out of life when things are wrong, and it helps you 
feel good when things are right.” 

“Meaning just what?” he asked. 

“Just this. All of these struggles and all of this 
fighting in the world aren’t half as important as the 
beautiful things in it.” 

“Of course I agree there, with the evidence be- 
fore my eyes,” he said with an inclusive glance at her 
eyes and hair. 
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“Be serious. I get so tired of all the troubles that 
I see and hear of. Sometimes it just seems every- 
body is out for power or possessions or both, and that 
most lives are frittered away in struggle when they 
might get along with less of it and take in more of 
the fine things. I suppose it’s absurd, but I can’t help 
feeling that way.” 

“Tt’s because you keep up that gloomy work you’re 
in,” he informed her. “I’ve always told you it would 
make you blue.” 

“No, I’m not blue,” she returned. “I’m enjoying 
the program, and I really enjoy my work. I know 
there are many things that have to be fought for, 
but I just don’t somehow like to have you get so 
wrapped up in them. We’ll just be glad now that 
the contest is all over, and let the music make us 
feel the best times are to come.” 

“That’s the idea,” he assented. “The greatest day 
in the world is still to come. I need the music to 
make me happy while I’m waiting.” 

A realization that perhaps her work was casting a 
shadow upon her at times despite her assertions to 
the contrary combined with the enchantment of her 
appearance to arouse an unusual tenderness in 
him. 

“T wonder how long it will be before you are 
mine,” he said as he was leaving. 

She had turned mischievous. 

“Why, I am yours now,” she retorted, with a 
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gleam in her eye. “Or do you just think you have 
an option? How precise these lawyers are when it 
comes to matters of property.” 

“Don’t tease, Genevieve. You know I don’t think 
of you as property.” 

“Ym sorry,” she answered, dropping her banter. 
“T’m afraid I’m simply coming to dislike that way 
of saying it. It sounds so much like ownership.” 

“Tt isn’t ownership as I think of it,” he reassured 
her. “It’s just the thought of seeing you so much 
more and talking to you and hearing you talk, of ap- 
preciating all I want to your looks and your wonder- 
ful ways.” 

The explanation brought the evening to a happy 
conclusion. 

Less than a fortnight later Mr. Hill returned to 
St. Paul. Lucien was in the hall as he arrived at the 
building and watched him as he followed his usual 
practice of ignoring the elevator and forging right 
up the stairs with firm, vigorous steps. His figure 
was as lithe and alert as ever. He exchanged greet- 
ings with the younger man and later in the day they 
had a brief conference. 

“So you thought you could be spared in New 
York?” Lucien asked. 

“Spared? I had more important affairs out here. 
I wanted to see how things were coming at the North 
Oaks farm and whether my lilacs back of the house 
were going to bloom early this year.” 
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“A railroad or two wouldn’t matter beside those, 
I’m sure,” Lucien said jokingly. 

‘The railroads are safe,” he answered. “They 
know better than to start anything more with us. 
There’ll be an agreement worked out in a few days.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Analysis 


THE agreement which Hill had forecast was an- 
nounced on June 1 as having been concluded on the 
previous day. It was understood that W. K. Vander- 
bilt had acted as mediator and the Union Pacific in- 
terests had in return for some concessions agreed to 
leave to Pierpont Morgan the naming of the new 
board of directors of Northern Pacific to be elected 
at the annual meeting in October. The Harriman 
group was to be represented on the new board and 
Harriman himself was to be placed on the board of 
the Burlington when that road was reorganized. This 
action was described by Hill to Grover and Lucien as 
intended to quiet the suspicions of the rival interests. 

“We’ll put them on the Burlington board so they 
can be witnesses,” he said. “They talk as though they 
feared we would swallow them or something. Now 
they can find out we are interested in developing an 
entirely different section of the country. They seemed 
to think we wanted to extend the Burlington to Cal- 
ifornia.” 

The plan of retiring the preferred stock of 
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Northern Pacific was of course certain to be carried 
out, so that the control would without danger of chal- 
lenge remain with the Hill-Morgan group. Nor 
was the intrenchment of the present management of 
the so-called “Hull” system, the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and Burlington, likely to rest there. 
From the discussions around the legal department 
Lucien was sure that some further and more lasting 
measure was contemplated. At various times in the 
past there had been inquiries made by Hill as to the 
legality of a holding company owning the bulk of the 
stock of several railroads, and opinions had been 
given on a number of differing sets of plans. These 
inquiries were now renewed and Lucien had some 
points along this line to look up for Grover. He 
deduced that some plan was under consideration that 
would use the holding company idea to place control 
of the system beyond the reach of future raiders. 
His own personal problem was also giving him 
some concern. He had begun to realize two things, 
that he was not aggressive enough in all probability 
ever to reach the post of chief counsel, and that if he 
were to seek a larger career in the administrative side 
of the railway he must find the opportunity soon. 
In view of the acquisition of the Burlington there 
might be a possibility, he felt, that a hint to the chief 
would give him a genuine chance during the coming 
year. If he did not take such a step the only thing 
he had to look forward to was indefinite continuance 
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in the legal department of the Great Northern along 
rather specialized lines. He enjoyed the type of 
work he had been doing but was beginning to feel 
that it was narrow and did not give him the satisfac- 
tion he ought to be deriving from his life-work. 

Quite naturally about the first person to whom he 
unburdened himself was Moulton. He had not seen 
very much of his friend for a while but lately they 
had resumed their custom of lunching together oc- 
casionally. The intervals were longer than formerly 
for Moulton was applying himself even more ardu- 
ously than before and frequently utilized for work 
the time which in other days he had devoted to a 
leisurely luncheon period. Lucien put together what 
he heard and observed, and reached the conclusion 
that Mrs. Moulton was ambitious for social recog- 
nition and that Moulton found it desirable to in- 
crease his income. 

“FJaven’t started out to take it any easier, have 
you, Fred?” he began when they met at the Min- 
nesota Club. 

“Not so you could tell it with the naked eye,” 
Moulton replied. “Thought I’d work hard a few 
years and then retire. You see I hate to disappoint 
any of the clients that want my services, and to take 
care of them all keeps me hustling.” 

“Why don’t you turn a few of them over to some 
of these younger attorneys that are starving?” Lucien 
suggested half maliciously. 
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“Well, if you put it that way Pll admit I need 
the money,” the other conceded, grinning. 

They quit bantering and Lucien asked: 

“Do you still stick to those psychological theories 
of yours, Fred, about the inward-looking and out- 
ward-looking types?” 

“TI surely do. Become more positive about them 
every month.” 

“And you’re quite certain I belong to the inward- 
looking and oughtn’t to get into any work that took 
me into the rough-and-tumble?” 

“That’s about the way I would judge it. You’re 
not acquisitive enough. You have to have more of 
that to get any pleasure out of competition, gouging 
the other fellow and that sort of thing. I don’t think 
you'd like it and when a person doesn’t like his work 
it tires him and hampers him a great deal sooner.” 

“You surely have it thought out pretty well,” 
Lucien admitted. “I’d been thinking lately that the 
chief might find an opening for me in an executive 
way when the Burlington is reorganized.” 

“TY wouldn’t look for it if I were you,” the friend 
urged. “You’re better off where you are. I’m sure 
you wouldn’t like the grind I have in general practice 
and some of those executive positions are even worse 
for grief.” 

“You sound convincing,” Lucien said, “even if dis- 
couraging. Perhaps I’d better not attempt the move. 
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By the way, have you figured it out yet how to fit 
the chief into that classification of yours?” 

“Just as I told you before, he’s a combination,” 
was the answer. “I think the outward-looking is pre- 
dominant, but he has so much of the inward-looking 
that he almost conforms to that type, too.” 

“What puzzles me,” Lucien continued, “is how 
he has such tremendous energy along with his gift of 
imagination and feeling for the esthetic. When I let 
my imagination go I get dreamy and in the same way 
when I indulge my inclination to appreciate things I 
slow up. It doesn’t seem to have that effect on him.” 

“T can’t understand that either,’ Moulton said. 
“T suppose it’s just another indication of his remark- 
able make-up. I wish I had anything like his energy. 
I get played out by just these ordinary efforts that 
I make.” 

They were launched again on one of the perennial 
indoor pastimes of St. Paul—trying to account for 
Jim Hill. 

“T read a short story by an English writer the other 
day that gave me an idea,” the railroad attorney re- 
sumed. “It was something about a scientist that got 
to thinking how much more he could accomplish if 
he could only work in the interstices of time, so he 
proceeded to invent an accelerator. I thought while I 
was reading it that Hill must be endowed naturally 
with such an accelerator and the secret of his extraor- 
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dinary energy must be that he gets things done in the 
interstices of time. Of course that’s simply another 
way of saying that he’s somehow geared to a faster 
rate of activity than most of us.” 

Moulton advanced an interpretation from another 
angle. 

“There have always been some,” he said, “who try 
to account for each person’s characteristics by his fea- 
tures. They would, for instance, point to Hill’s 
leonine head, prominent nose, heavy eyebrows, and 
piercing eyes as infallible marks of an imperial na- 
ture, of sagacity, force, and ability to rule. But that 
of course only goes part way. Perhaps the great head 
is the real index of his unusual capacity and range.” 

Lucien considered the suggestion. 

“TI have wondered about that, too,” he responded. 
“But I haven’t run across any support for it. I can 
find men with great heads who have shown ability 
but no special versatility. I was at the Masonic Tem- 
ple the other day and noticed a picture of Albert 
Pike, the man who made the Scottish Rite a genuine 
force by reorganizing it. He had much these same 
striking features you have taken as significant. The 
others who occur to me that had large heads are 
mostly literary men, Tennyson, Goethe, and Victor 
Hugo, too, I think.” 

“Tf yowre looking for a real example of versatil- 
ity youll have to read up on Leonardo da Vinci,” 
Moulton informed him. “I haven’t the facts about 
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him fresh in mind, but it would be interesting to see 
how he would compare.” 

“That’s not a bad tip. I guess I’ll act on it,” the 
other agreed. 

Before the chat ended Moulton in an amused tone 
made another contribution to his analysis of Lucien. 

“T’ve just been reading a new book, Ripley’s ‘Race 
of Europe,’ ” he said, “and I have some new light 
on your preference for brunettes, especially when 
they’re the Scotch type of brunette. Ripley brings out 
that the dark type and the ruddy type are very closely 
associated in Scotland. I have a guess that biologically 
the black-haired light-skinned type and the ruddy 
type will be found to be variants of the same thing. 
So you see you are not really being governed by the 
law of contrast but by the law of likeness. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if they’d show one of these days that 
people pick their mates more because of attraction of 
likeness than of unlikeness.” 

The novelty of the idea intrigued Lucien. 

“You ought to set up as a palmist or astrologer, 
Fred,” was his comment. “I?d be much more willing 
to pay you a fee for your personality theories than 
for your legal advice.” 

That evening he looked up Vasari’s sketch of 
Leonardo and one or two more recent biographies 
of him. He was surprised to find how many points 
of resemblance there were between the great Italian 
painter and the American railroad magnate. They 
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were alike in having an imposing personality, 
strength, and dignity of demeanor. They were re- 
markably alike in the variety and superiority of their 
talents. They resembled each other in their effect 
upon those around them. Lucien noted especially 
Vasari’s words about Leonardo: 


With the radiance of his glorious appearance he refreshed 
every troubled soul, and with his words he turned to yea 
and nay every obdurate intention. He was so strong that he 
could resist the most violent outbursts of rage and with his 
right hand he could twist the iron ring of a door bell or 
a horseshoe as if it had been lead. Extremely generous, he 
was ready to espouse and support the cause of any friend 
who possessed talent and worth. 


There was something familiar about the state- 
ment, too, that “to whatever subject he turned his 
attention, however difficult, he presently made him- 
self absolute master of it.” 

The Italian was an artist, scientist, engineer, archi- 
tect, poet, inventor, and philosopher. He had a 
peculiar prescience and made many uncanny forecasts 
of scientific discoveries and inventions that have since 
been realized. His qualities coincided with Hill’s at 
numerous points. He displayed a clear intellect, sane 
judgment, and habitual balance of mind even when 
others were giving way to fanaticism and gusts of 
sentiment. He did not trouble to follow fashions. He 
was an adept in mathematics. He was solicitous for 
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the truth over and above all theories. In his supposed 
instability alone, his failure to complete things which 
he started, he seemed to differ from the railroad 
genius, and yet this might have been but a con- 
sequence of his extreme versatility, Lucien reasoned, 
or the result of circumstances. He thought the 
parallel was a curious one. 

Lucien did not finally give up the plan of seek- 
ing for advancement in some other department of 
the railroad until he had talked it over with Gen- 
evieve. 

He began with an inquiry about her work. 

“How did you find the Connemaras to-day?” 

“Oh, just as good-natured and utterly poverty- 
stricken as ever,” she replied. “I learned a new way 
of fixing dates though. I asked an old woman what 
her age was and she said she didn’t know, but I 
would be able to tell because she was born on the 
night of the big wind in Ireland. Now just where 
does that leave me?” 

“Tm afraid that’s beyond me, too. You’d better 
see if there isn’t some brighter Connemara that can 
connect the big wind with a date or some other 
event.” 

He had ceased trying to dissuade her from the 
work and occasionally made an effort to understand 
it. At times he was able to help her distinguish be- 
tween instances where the trouble was remediable 
and others where it was hopeless, where it was a 
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tangle made by worthless human factors. He began 
to see that there were other distinctions than merely 
the competent and shiftless; there were the lucky 
and the unlucky, sometimes even the exploiters and 
the exploited. 

This evening he brushed aside further talk about 
the poor by bringing up his own problem. After 
explaining that he thought there would be some 
shifts as soon as the chief took hold of the Burling- 
ton in earnest he added: 

“ve been thinking I might like to go over into 
one of the departments more closely connected with 
running the railroad.” 

“Why?” she asked, showing some surprise. 

“Oh, so that I could get in line for bigger money 
and perhaps accomplish things that are more worth 
while.” 

“Somehow I can’t just picture you doing work of 
that kind and enjoying it,” she said. “Are you sure 
something else isn’t influencing you?” 

“What else?” 

“Well, you might be trying to imitate Mr. Hill 
just because you’ve known him so well and always 
admired him.” 

“What if I were?” 

“Then Id question if you weren’t wrong. Each 
person should do the best by his own nature and not 
pattern after another’s.” 
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‘He was amused to see how close her estimate of 
him agreed with Moulton’s. 

“Tt’s clear to me that neither you nor Fred Moul- 
ton think I’m a money-maker. Perhaps you’ll be 
sorry some day when you realize how small an in-. 
come I can earn.” 

She laughed at the prospect. 

“Tf I am, Dll get a job in social work to eke out,” 
she said. 

“And disgrace me by working,” he affected a pro- 
test. . 

“One of these days there’ll be a lot of men dis- 
graced that way,” she assured him. “You ought to 
hear the talk I hear among college girls.” 

“Tm just as well off without it if it’s very up- 
setting,” he said. “As an attorney I ought to be con- 
servative, and tell you there is no precedent for such 
actions.” 

He had secured the expression he wished. For 
the present he dismissed from his mind any thought 
of a change. 


CHAPTER XXX 
The Great Holding Company 


Tue holding company was fast on its way to being 
an assured fact. The Great Northern staff had done 
all that could be expected of it in the way of studies 
and suggestions. Mr. Grover had no faith in the plan 
as one that could weather legal attacks, but Mr. 
Clough was committed to it thoroughly and was 
sanguine of its feasibility. 

The gist of the idea was that the group interested 
in the harmonious operation of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific would make sure that their 
stock would be kept as a unit by turning it over to a 
holding company which was not to operate the rail- 
road but only vote the stock and distribute dividends. 
Search had been made for an old charter which would 
be less vulnerable to attack than a new one, but none 
that suited the purpose had been found. At the re- 
quest of the Morgan house eastern attorneys of high 
standing had also been called in for assistance in 
shaping the plan and its chances were pronounced 
good. It was about decided that New Jersey was the 
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best state in which to take out a charter. Details of 
the matter and especially the question of participa- 
tion of the Harriman interests, to the extent of their 
Northern Pacific shares, took Mr. Hill to the East 
for numerous conferences. 

As the time drew near for launching the enterprise 
Lucien was pleased to note an increasing appreciation 
of his chief on the part of the general public and the 
country at large. He was optimistic that the change in 
sentiment might secure a better reception for the 
scheme which he realized by this time was close to 
Mr. Hill’s heart. He was particularly encouraged by 
the comment on the Great Northern’s annual report 
which appeared in “The Wall Street Journal” early 
in November and attracted widespread attention. 
The article said: 


Naturally the principal interest in the Great Northern’s 
annual reports is, as a rule, the operating statistics as it is 
in the manufacture of cheap transportation that Mr. Hill’s 
influence has been most widely felt in the railroad situa- 
tion. It is amusing now to recall the way in which “Hill 
methods” were scoffed at some five or seven years ago on 
the ground that they were neither new nor valuable, and 
it is highly instructive to note the financial revolution that 
these methods have been mainly instrumental in working 
on many roads, as, for example, the Northern Pacific, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Missouri Pacific, Norfolk & Western, St. 
Louis Southwestern, and in lesser degree on many other 
roads. 
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That the situation should be clear to Minnesotans 
also a local paper known as independent made the 
article and the report the text for an editorial: 


Nothwithstanding a decrease of 2.8 cents per ton mile in 
freight charges, President Hill reports an increase in revenue 
per freight train mile of 12 cents per mile. The revenue 
per freight train mile for the Great Northern last year 
was $3.38 which is said to be larger than that of any other 
important railway system in the country. The average 
rate charged per ton mile has been steadily reduced. The 
average for the entire West is about twenty per cent. above 
the Great Northern rate for last year. 

It would be difficult for a layman to point out the par- 
ticular methods by which President Hill has brought about 
these financial results. Doubtless thousands of details con- 
tribute to the total, and as a master of detail Mr. Hill per- 
haps has no superior in the railway world. One of the 
features of the “Hill methods” which has resulted in a high 
revenue per freight train mile, however, is his success in 
consolidating freight into big trains; and a feature in bring- 
ing about a low cost of operation is in avoiding “empties.” 

The result was that after paying 7 per cent. dividends on 
$98,682,520 of stock, there remained a surplus of $1,689,- 
064 to appropriate to the fund for improvements. Such a 
record in a year of crop failure is what astounds Wall 
Street financiers and causes them to look with marked re- 
spect upon what a few years ago they scoffed at as the “Hill 
methods.” 


Surely, thought Lucien, the people of the North- 
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west cannot be so blind now as not to see that the 
measures Hill takes to intrench his control of the two 
Northerns are also for their own best interests. 

He was to be speedily disillusioned. On Novem- 
ber 13 the holding company was duly incorporated 
in New Jersey under the name “The Northern 
Securities Company.” It had finally been decided to 
make it big enough to take in all Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific stockholders who wished to be ad- 
mitted, and therefore the capital stock was fixed at 
$400,000,000. This development grew out of Mr. 
Hill’s disinclination to set up anything which could 
be said to benefit himself and a part of his stockhold- 
ers and not all of them. The Union Pacific interests 
agreed to participate and exchanged their Northern 
Pacific holdings for about $82,500,000 of the new 
stock, thereby making a lasting peace doubly sure. 
In all about 96 per cent. of Northern Pacific came 
in, on a basis of $115 for $100 and about 76 per cent. 
of Great Northern on a basis of $180 for each $100. 
The board of directors consisted of fifteen, six from 
Northern Pacific, four from Great Northern, three 
from the Harriman group, and two at large. For 
president there was no thought of anyone but James 
J. Hill. Hardly was the project definitely before the 
public than the attack began. 

The keynote to it all Lucien felt, was the catch- 
word “merger.” There had been so many combi- 
nations of one kind and another the past few years 
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that the public was suspicious and apprehensive. The 
good old days of small enterprises and cutthroat 
competition seemed to be rapidly passing away. Just 
how a continuous stream of victims for this much 
desired competition could be kept up never entered 
anyone’s head. The appropriate thing to do was very 
obviously to crack every “merger” that could be 
reached with a legal club. Every “trust-buster” was 
a David going out to battle with a Goliath, and every 
politician could picture himself enacting such a réle 
to the utmost satisfaction histrionically and finan- 
cially. The railroad holding company was too prom- 
ising an opportunity to be missed. By a little distor- 
tion, just a little pulling out of perspective, just a 
slight overlooking of evident facts, it could be made 
to appear as a gigantic merger. Dubbed it was, then, 
a “merger” and held up to the horror of all the 
“‘view-with-alarms” as a bold attempt to suppress, 
competition, a daring conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
Every western governor knew if he let out a yawp 
against the newly-formed Securities Company he 
was assured of reélection. Most of all, it seemed to 
Lucien, the man in the White House sensed that 
here was a chance for a popular move. 

What disappointed Lucien most was the leading 
part that Minnesota took in the attack. Here of all 
places, he thought, the work of the chief should be 
known and appreciated. Here but yesterday they were 
congratulating themselves on the showing for cheap 
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transportation that he had made. Here it was com- 
mon knowledge that his influence and policies dom- 
inated both the Northerns. Yet here the governor 
took the lead in denouncing the Securities Company 
as an illegal merger designed to strangle competi- 
tion, and invited the other northwestern governors to 
meet him in a conference to make plans for bringing 
the matter into court. 

Late in December the chief returned from a pro- 
longed absence in the East in connection with launch- 
ing the company. Lucien soon found he had gauged 
correctly the feelings of Hill and that the mis- 
representation and misunderstanding in his home re- 
gion had reached the empire-builder’s inmost soul. 
The injustice of it aroused him. For once he violated 
his traditional principle not to discuss his affairs in 
the newspapers and penned a vigorous and trenchant 
statement of the whole situation, explaining the 
May-time struggle in Wall Street and the present 
device for keeping the stockholders together. 

The new company, Hill pointed out, 


—is purely an investment company, and the object of its 
creation was simply to enable those who hold stock to con- 
tinue their respective interests in association together, and 
to prevent such interests from being scattered by death or 
otherwise; to provide against such attacks as had been made 
upon the Northern Pacific by a rival and competing inter- 
est, whose main investment was hundreds of miles from 
the Northwest, and whose only object in buying control of 
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the Northern Pacific was to benefit their southern proper- 
ties by restraining the growth of the country between Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound, and by turning away from the 
Northern lines the enormous Oriental traffic which must 
follow the placing on the Pacific of the largest ships in the 
world. 


He next asked some very pointed questions. Did 
he injure or benefit the Northwest by preventing 
Union Pacific control? Could he and his friends not 
have made millions by selling out Northern Pacific? 
Why had the governor sat still while Union Pacific, 
a parallel and competing system, controlled a major- 
ity of the stock of Northern Pacific, and only now 
when the Northwest was saved threatened legal ac- 
tion against the rescuers? 

“FJas there ever been a case in the history of this 
country,” he asked, “when men have dropped their 
money profit and stood firmly by the interest of the 
communities which had grown up with their own 
and largely by their own efforts and capital? All I 
ask is fair play.” Lucien thought it was a liberal 
dousing of good cold reason on the intoxicated head 
of prejudice. 

An interlude in these days of stress was the com- 
ing of “Florodora” to St. Paul. Just why this partic- 
ular light opera and its associations should have left 
an impression on his mind superior to that of many 
other dramatic and musical productions at which 
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he had the company of Genevieve, Lucien could 
never have told. Probably it was due to a combina- 
tion of things, the excellence of the presentation, and 
the mood of both. Certainly there had been a good 
deal of anticipation on the part of the public in St. 
Paul. Newspapers and magazines had made the opera 
mildly famous long before a western company was 
organized to give these remote provinces the benefit 
of it. Every one knew that the sextet was the reign- 
ing sensation in the theatrical field. 

Lucien began the evening rather preoccupied with 
some of the worries of the day and a sense of rebel- 
lion over the popular attitude on the Securities Com- 
pany. Although he kept it out of his talk Genevieve 
easily perceived that he had not brought his care- 
free manner and she soon rallied him. 

“Not still thinking about lacking advancement and 
all that sort of thing, are you, Mr. Hamlet?” she 
mocked. 

“Not a bit,” he quickly denied. “I guess I’m glad 
I haven’t some of the big troubles to deal with. If 
you think I’ve brought the Great Northern’s worries 
with me, Ill show you how well I can forget them. 
Besides, I don’t want to be impeached for high 
treason for thinking of anything except you when 
I’m with you.” 

“You'd better not,” she assured him lightly. 

By the time the curtain went up he had attained 
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a satisfactorily appreciative mood. The costumes were 
colorful and attractive and the final song of the first 
act, “The Shade of the Sheltering Palms,” struck a 
sympathetic chord. 

“That hit just the right note for me,” he com- 
mented, and quoted, “ ‘Then be waiting for me.’ ” 

“Only if I remember, it was I who was the cause 
of the waiting,” she returned. 

Early in the second act came the much vaunted 
sextet. He always had a vivid recollection of the 
way Genevieve caught the first strains of the air, 
before any of the “pretty maidens” and “gentle 
strangers” appeared on either side, and whispered 
excitedly, “It’s coming! It’s coming!” St. Paul was 
as wildly enthusiastic over the number as New York 
had been, and called the singers back a half dozen 
or more times. In all it was an idyllic excursion away 
from reality. 

In the fore part of January came a gratifying piece 
of encouragement to the empire-builder. His years 
of striving for the farmer, his increasing efforts to 
promote drainage, to further spread of the best 
methods, to stimulate diversification, won him the 
unsolicited support of the agricultural interests in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. The Tri-State Grain 
and Cattle Growers convention was scheduled for 
Fargo and he had accepted a place on the program. 
Before he arrived the convention passed strong 
resolutions in appreciation of his work for the North- 
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west and in approval of his action regarding the rail- 
roads. Speaking before thousands he gave a com- 
prehensive review of the growth of the section and 
the policies that meant prosperity to the farmer. It 
was replete with sharp pungent paragraphs. 

“At the present time,” he said, “we hear much 
about the ‘community of interests’ between the rail- 
roads. I want to say to you here and now that the 
only community of interests that there is or ever can 
exist is the community of interests between the pro- 
ducer of tonnage and the carrier; the man on the 
farm, in the forest, and in the mine must be able at 
all times to sell the products of his labor and his 
lands at a profit, or he will cease to labor and have 
nothing to sell.” 

He came back to his favorite theory of regional 
competition and pointed out that while in the South- 
west the two transcontinental railroads were under 
unified control, the interests that were attacking him 
were seeking to divide the two Northern roads and 
would thereby put the Northwest at a disadvantage. 
In closing he declared: 

“Remember that whatever helps you helps the 
railroad, and whatever hurts or restricts your growth 
restricts the growth of the railroad serving you. We 
will always prosper together or be poor together.” 
His statement of his cause was now before the public 
in detailed form and, it seemed to Lucien, in as vigor- 
ous wording as in the earlier brief outburst. 
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When Hill returned to St. Paul Lucien was struck 
at once by the fact that he seemed happier. Some of 


the sting from the unmerited public disapproval had 
been removed. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
Law and Equity Again 


THE governor of Minnesota got the jump on the 
President of the United States in seizing the delicious 
political morsel presented by the Securities Com- 
pany. But he could not long maintain his lead. Soon 
the two were neck-and-neck in their race to acquire 
merit by prosecuting this latest monster of the trust 
era. 

The State of Minnesota sought to go directly into 
the United States Supreme Court for equitable re- 
lief against the calamity which it alleged impended 
over it, but was refused this recourse. It then began 
an action in the State court, which was soon removed 
to the Federal circuit court. The national administra- 
tion began with a request for the attorney-general’s 
opinion, resulting in an announcement by that pundit 
that the holding company was a violation of the 
Sherman Act of 1890. Following this, suit was 
brought in the Federal circuit court at St. Paul against 
the Securities Company, the Great Northern, and the 
Northern Pacific to enjoin them from carrying out 


the supposed conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
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The legal game is on in earnest again, thought 
Lucien. An economic and social question is to be 
settled by a contest of wits between expert manipula- 
tors of words, with an ambiguous formula of a pre- 
vious decade as the standard and a body of nine 
men wise in the same science of words as the final 
arbiters. 

As the Great Northern was one of the parties de- 
fendant no small portion of the work fell to the 
chief counsel, Mr. Grover, and he made free use of 
Lucien as an assistant. But the one most zealous of 
all to become possessed of every conceivable point 
in the case was not a member of the legal staff but a 
layman, the president himself. With each new phase 
of the suit and each precedent discovered, each tenta- 
tive line of argument proposed, he would come into 
Grover’s or Lucien’s office and have a detailed 
analysis of it. 

Lucien frequently wondered at the importance the 
matter had assumed in the chief’s eyes. After all 
it was only a matter of defense. The heights had been 
obtained and an immediate renewal of enemy assaults 
was improbable. The solidarity of the shareholders 
favorable to the management might, it was easy to 
see, be brought about in some other way. He could 
only account for the chief’s intensity of interest on 
one of three theories: he was looking into the future, 
and for that defense was of great importance; he felt 
the holding company plan was a real development 
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as a part of the nation’s financial machinery for large 
scale operations; or he was so aroused by the unfair 
pillorying of himself that he was determined a show- 
ing should be made which would vindicate him. 

Whatever the reason for the president’s absorp- 
tion in the case, it was a welcome thing to Lucien. It 
brought him more in contact with Hill, and he felt 
every such meeting was a stimulus and often an en- 
joyment as well. When the days were too crowded 
for as rambling and suggestive a chat on the im- 
portant topic as the chief desired, it became an oc- 
casional practice for him to have Lucien come to the 
house in the evening. When the Securities Company 
would be talked out books would be taken up and 
Lucien was glad to find the chief attaching value to 
his opinion along these lines. 

As time went on, the president became increas- 
ingly sure that they had a good case. The thing 
seemed so patent, and all the counsel were so thor- 
oughly convinced of it. He reverted frequently to 
the question of conspiracy in talking with Lucien. 

“How can they say there has been a conspiracy?” 
he would ask. “The company was formed by the 
holders of one fourth of the shares, and the option 
was left to all others to decide for themselves in- 
dividually whether they would join. When the com- 
pany was formed it controlled only one fourth; can 
they call the individual action of each shareholder, 
deciding for himself, without any conference or 
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advice, to sell his shares to the Securities Company, 
a conspiracy to restrain trade?” 

One thing which surprised Lucien was that Hill 
never seemed to show any bitterness toward the 
public. The demagogic leaders he would impale with 
sardonic quips, but to the wrongheadedness of the 
masses, he made no reference. The growing Oriental 
trade, however, made him feel especially the un- 
fairness of the situation. 

“We have taken this year about three fourths of 
the entire Asiatic cotton exports via Puget Sound,” 
he said once. “Our business on the two railways is 
becoming very large. It certainly seems hard, when 
we look back on what we’ve done, and know how we 
led all western companies in opening the country and 
carrying at the lowest rates, that we should be com- 
pelled to fight for our lives against political adven- 
turers who have never done anything but pose and 
draw a salary.” 

The decisions in the circuit court in the two suits 
were a stand-off. In the suit brought by the state 
the court held that the mere ownership of a majority 
of shares in the railway companies did not constitute 
an act or conspiracy in restraint of trade, and that no 
assumption could be made that the possession of 
power to do wrong meant that a wrong would be 
committed. In the National Government’s suit other 
circuit judges held just the contrary, that while the 
motives inspiring the formation of the Securities 
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Company might be wholly laudable and unselfish, it 
was a combination having power to “suppress com- 
petition between two or more competing and parallel 
lines of railroad engaged in interstate. commerce,” 
and was within the prohibition of the Sherman Act. 
It became evident that the Supreme Court decision 
would hinge on the point whether or not possession 
of power implied its wrongful use. 

Hill’s comment went straight to the heart of the 
finding. 

“Might as well say, that since with your hand you 
may kill a man, it is against public policy for a man 
to have hands.” 

Lucien was struck by the aptness of the comparison. 
His thoughts went back to an earlier time in the his- 
tory of the nation, when in order to wreak its venge- 
ance on Aaron Burr the National Government 
brought the full weight of its influence on the Su- 
preme Court to have it adopt a doctrine of “construc- 
tive treason,” and the great John Marshall had 
balked it. Here, it seemed to him, was an attempt to 
establish “constructive wrong-doing.” He doubted if 
the present-day Supreme Court would tolerate it. 

The more Lucien thought of what seemed to him 
the crass prejudice and political opportunism back 
of the legal harassment of his chief, the more keenly 
he felt the injustice of it. He could not avoid com- 
paring the treatment of the railroad genius by the 
republic with the treatment accorded his two Ca- 
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nadian associates by the British Empire of self-gov- 
erning nations. Donald Smith was now Lord Strath- 
cona and Mount Royal and George Stephen was 
now Lord Mountstephen. Nor were the titles but 
empty forms. Honor and esteem were showered upon 
both. Their achievements had appreciative recogni- 
tion. On this side of the border efforts seemed to 
be concentrated on haling the country’s superman 
before the bar, on seeking to tie his hands and re- 
strict his efficiency. 

One day Lucien felt sure that his chief had given 
way to bitterness. As he was returning from the court- 
house he met Dan Lawler, a prominent local at- 
torney, just leaving the Great Northern building. 

“You'd better see if you can’t cheer up your boss,” 
Lawler told him. “I just found him in his office star- 
ing out of the window in a brown study. Before I 
could open up what I came to see him about he said 
solemnly, ‘There’ll be a bloody revolution in this 
country one of these days.’ I couldn’t get his mind off 
the subject.” 

Lucien was rather alarmed at this turn and made 
it a point to drop in at the president’s office as soon 
as possible with a matter of business. He soon found 
out what had been concerning the chief. It was not 
the Securities Company case at all, nor was it a sud- 
den surging of alarm and disgust over the feeling- 
swayed mob. It was only another instance of his deep 
study of economics and social science, his penchant 
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for taking a far look into the future. He had been 
assembling economic statistics, and checking over au- 
thorities on natural resources. 

“Do you know what is really the greatest issue 
in business or politics to-day, Lucien?” he began. 

“The railroad combine question, of course,” Lucien 
replied with a grimace. He called forth a smile from 
the chief but the serious look quickly returned. 

“Wrong this time,” Hill declared. “The greatest 
issue is the conservation of our natural resources and 
hardly anyone is thinking about it yet. Our public 
lands are going fast. Our other natural resources are 
being exploited with a lavish hand. Did you ever 
read what Lord Macaulay predicted for our country 
when the public lands are exhausted? No? I have it 
here. He said: ‘There will be, I fear, spoliation. The 
spoliation will increase the distress; the distress will 
produce fresh spoliation; either civilization or liberty 
will perish.’ ” 

“Here’s what Professor Shaler writes: ‘As the 
population becomes dense there will soon appear the 
dangers of poverty and misery that are apt to ac- 
company a crowded civilization. The enormous pres- 
sure of masses of people seems to crush out the hope 
and energy and prosperity of a large proportion of 
them; and the great problem of modern progress, 
after all, is how to deal with this tendency—how to 
prevent the forces of advancing social evolution from 
being destructive as well as creative.’ 
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“There’s your great issue for you; there’s the real 
problem that ought to be concerning all thinking 
people to-day. The figures I have been able to get 
together show that it is high time we are turning our 
attention to it.” 

It was a novel subject for Lucien. He could easily 
grasp how Lawler had taken it for the prediction of 
“a bloody revolution.” He had nothing to add for 
himself, so only sought to draw more from the 
president. 

“What ought to be done about it?” he asked. 

“T haven’t thought it all out yet,” Hill answered, 
“but the first thing is to arouse the nation to the situa- 
tion. I wish I had more time to write and talk about 
it. Perhaps I will have if we ever get through with 
these lawsuits. There must be a serious study of the 
national activity and economy. There must be an end 
of waste. We must realize, too, our dependence on 
the cultivation of the soil. The Northwest ought to 
supply leadership. Here is where the noblest fruits 
of prosperity have been gathered, and here must be 
evolved methods to preserve them from decay. This 
is our duty and our mission. You know what one of 
the high authorities says, ‘The central portion of 
North America affords the largest intimately con- 
nected field which is suited to the uses of our race.’ ” 

Lucien was intensely interested to see how buoy- 
antly the president was projecting himself into what 
promised to be a tremendous new activity. It was in 
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line with much that he had undertaken in the past 
but it called for a larger scale and a greater com- 
mitment of unofficial public service. It clearly showed 
a man still surcharged with faith in his fellow men 
and eagerness to contribute his part. It also disclosed 
an unfaltering attachment for the Northwest. 

With Genevieve during these times nothing inter- 
vened to give any indication that a change in the 
status would ever be possible. Mrs. Sinclair did not 
make any improvement in health, nor did her manner 
toward Lucien become any more favorable. Lucien’s 
early excess of hopefulness gradually trickled away, 
but somehow did not leave him entirely disconsolate 
for he found that little by little he had achieved an 
attitude which made the state of things not only tol- 
erable but reasonably agreeable. After all, he felt, it 
was only by contrast that he had anything to com- 
plain about. Ceasing to fix thought on the more 
desirable contingency which he had expected, he dis- 
covered that he had great reason to be contented with 
the numerous happy moments in his present scheme 
of existence. Unconsciously he had gone back to his 
earlier trick of noting each interesting sight or hap- 
pening and trying to arrest the experience long 
enough to be sure of having the appreciation. There 
was thus a sum of smaller enjoyments to add to the 
greater ones made up of the occasions he shared with 
Genevieve. 

One evening he disclosed something of this view- 
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point to her and was surprised to find how closely it 
coincided with the outlook she was coming to take as 
a result of her work and associations. 

“T was out in Hamline this afternoon and saw two 
horned larks on the campus,” he had remarked. 

“Horned larks?” she repeated, amused. ‘“What’s 
the importance of that?” 

“Nothing in particular, I suppose,” he admitted. 
“Only I hadn’t seen any of them for a long time and 
just the feeling of coming across the unexpected 
seemed worth while to me.” 

“Tt only takes a little to satisfy you sometimes, 
then.” 

“Sometimes.” 

“That’s what I wonder about at times when I get 
absorbed in my work or hear of the things that are 
troubling the girls in my set.” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, just as I told you before, the big problem 
with every one seems to be a question of ownership. 
You’d get the idea to hear most people talk that 
there wasn’t any happiness outside of the ownership 
of people or things. And I can’t see for my own 
part that the great happinesses are really in owning 
at all. High and low each person is trying to display 
what he or she owns and if it isn’t a matter of ma- 
terial things it’s at least the right to boss some other 
person.” 

“You’re surely getting some ideas either from the 
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crowd you’re running with or the sights you’re see- 
ing,” he commented. 

“Ts it much different from the way you’ve just ad- 
mitted you look at things?” she asked defensively. 

“Not much,” he conceded, “although I must say 
I hadn’t thought of the ownership side of it. I hadn’t 
made any comparison. I just have a habit of getting 
the pleasure out of each incident without regard to 
possession.” 

“Well, keep track of it, and see if I’m not right,” 
she admonished. 

He thought it a rather curious fancy of hers and 
could not dismiss it entirely from his mind. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
Values 


Tue most natural place for Lucien to apply the test 
of values that Genevieve had suggested was in his 
contacts with his patron. Here was a personality that 
had tasted life over so wide a range as surely to give 
an index along the desired line. Superficially, Lucien 
thought, an observer would have put him down as a 
convincing proof of the satisfaction arising from 
ownership. He was extremely wealthy, probably 
worth hundreds of millions, and gave evidence of 
enjoying his experience of life. Knowing the com- 

plex nature of the man, Lucien did not draw con- 
~ clusions so rapidly. He had had an inkling at times 
that a number of other things ranked with Hill above 
the mere possession of wealth. 

The litigation over the Securities Company 
dragged a tedious course. The different stages in the 
contest provided the subject for many discussions be- 
tween Lucien and the chief, and the practice of an 
occasional conference at the Summit Avenue residence 
when the talk could be turned to other topics as well 
became confirmed. On one of these evenings Lucien 
picked up incidentally a reference which threw light 
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on the place wealth had had in Hill’s life. Something 
had been said about his personal share in the Great 
Northern and this touched a vein of reminiscence. 

“Do you know, Lucien,” he had said, “what was 
my first goal as a fortune? It was one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. That was in the days when I was in the 
steamboat, freight-handling, and fuel business. I 
thought if I got that much money I should be well 
fixed and wouldn’t try for any more. I could live de- 
cently and have all the comforts and pleasures, the 
books and pictures that I wanted. But when I reached 
that point I had so many enterprises started that I 
was interested in that I just had to keep on going. 
And now since I got hold of the railroad I have seen 
one thing after the other that just had to be done. In 
some way the plans would simply come into my mind 
and I couldn’t hold off from carrying them out. So 
now instead of a hundred thousand I have millions 
and I can’t find the time to stop even now and get 
more enjoyment and contentment out of life.” 

This was illuminating. It brought back to Lucien’s 
mind the estimation that McKenzie had made a long 
time ago, when he declared that “the game” was the 
big thing with Hill, the zest of one achievement 
after another. On a later evening Lucien got the same 
view from still a different angle. They had adjourned 
to the art gallery to continue their talk and both had 
been under the spell of the pictures. With almost a 
sigh Hill had remarked: 
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“Tt was a great pleasure to get those pictures to- 
gether, one of the greatest of my life. But it’s all 
over now.” 

“You don’t mean the pleasure of them, do you?” 
Lucien asked in surprise. 

“Oh no, just the thrill of finding them and ac- 
quiring them. They are always a delight to see, but 
the pleasure of collecting them and having them in 
your possession wears out.” 

He also had an illustration during this time of 
how one project grew from another in the mind of 
his super-energetic chief. The Oriental trade had 
been enlarged by leaps and bounds. Lucien fre~- 
quently found Hill engaged in studies of this, and 
also if the question of the proper use of natural re- 
sources. One day the chief expressed impatience with 
the library equipment of the Twin Cities. 

“We need a new kind of library, Lucien,” was 
the way he phrased it. “The libraries nowadays take 
care of the general reader, but don’t have enough for 
the careful student, the man who is making a re- 
search. Time and again [ve had to send away to get 
really valuable books. If a man wants to consult the 
original sources and great authorities he can’t very 
often find them here. One of these days I may see to 
it that a library is started which will help the student, 
the research man, and the author.” 

He reverted to this idea a number of times and 
Lucien felt sure that it would some day see the light 
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as one of the Hill contributions to the world. It was 
quite a few years before it was realized. The an- 
nouncement of this gift to the public was not made 
until 1912 and the details of working out the plan 
were one of the pleasures of the empire-builder’s 
last years. To Lucien the realization brought back 
memories of the stirring days in the beginning of the 
century. 

The condition of the Oriental trade certainly vin- 
dicated the judgment of the Great Northern’s head. 
The exports from the customs district of Puget 
Sound had increased from $5,805,193 in 1895 to 
$33,788,281 in 1902. Only one unfavorable portent 
was in sight. The agitation about the consolidation of 
railroads had given impetus to the advocacy of closer 
rate control on the part of the states and the nation. 
Strongly restrictive measures of this sort appeared 
inevitable, and their probable effect on the foreign 
trade was not hard to see. That traffic depended on 
the ability of the railroads and steamboats to make 
low through-rates. 

Lucien had to a large extent overcome his discon- 
tent with the evident limitations of his position with 
the legal department and the prospects for the fu- 
ture. He was about ready to admit that rather than 
change very much his way of living or rather than 
endure activities in which he had less interest he 
would be willing to face a lifetime on a moderate in- 
come. At times this left him with a feeling of aim- 
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lessness, of having no special purpose or purposes in 
the attainment of which he might find satisfaction. 
Much of his work was routine, and his successes had 
no particular meaning except a financial one for the 
railroad. He puzzled over this aspect intermittently 
but could see no remedy. 

The answer came to him unexpectedly during a 
talk with Genevieve. She had told him that the Char- 
ities board was about to be enlarged and that its 
members were trying to find as new directors per- 
sons who would be active in committee service. 

Knowing that he had only very slowly come to 
have any sympathy for the activity, she said to him, 
more than half in jest: 

“There would be a good chance for you. They 
need some younger men who will put some real 
thought on their difficulties. I can’t feel very much 
flattered about my influence if I haven’t made you 
feel the value of the work by this time.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any reflection on you,” he assured 
her. “Just an evidence of the stupidity of your 
pupil.” 

“You started out by telling me you were a very 
bright pupil,” she reminded him. 

“Did I? Then I guess I’m cornered.” He had an 
inspiration. “I might make this sort of a deal, 
though,” he said. “I?ll go on the board if you will 
give up the field work.” 

“That’s a nice thing to demand as a condition of 
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going on the board,” she retorted. “It sounds almost 
as though you didn’t consider me an asset to the work 
and as though you thought the first move in reor- 
ganizing should be to get rid of me.” 

“Now I surely will have to give up,” he said to 
effect a graceful retreat. “There’s only one way to 
prove that wasn’t my meaning and that’s to go on 
the board unconditionally.” 

“That’s better,” she conceded, mollified. “Ill tell 
the nominating committee about you to-morrow and 
I’m certain theyll draft you. As for my quitting © 
the work, I may have to do that anyway.” 

“How’s that?” 

“T may have to take Mother away again for treat- 
ment. I’ve given up faith in the course we’re follow- 
ing now and it’s just possible I may have to go to 
some other medical center with her.” 

This was not encouraging. He didn’t like the 
thought of her being away for any long period of 
time, even though he saw that in the end a much de- 
sired result might be attained. As a good deal of his 
critical attitude toward the Charities had been as- 
sumed for purposes of banter, he now discarded it 
for a course more pleasing to her. 

“Speaking my real feelings,” he said, “Ill be glad 
to serve on that board and do what I can for the 
work you're so interested in.” 

“Well, speaking in earnest, too,” she answered, “I 
should think you’d like it. You can find something 
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worth while to do in that way and you’ll have some- 
thing besides your everyday work to care about.” 

This was a view which hadn’t occurred to him and 
he saw at once that it might be a solution of the dif- 
ficulty that had bothered him. It would be worth a 
trial in that light. 

She brought about the election without any trouble 
and he was soon committed quite deeply to the ex- 
periment. He not only took part in the sessions of 
the board, but in those of a case committee as well, 
in which were reviewed problems in human adjust- 
ment that presented special difficulties. He was sur- 
prised to find how strongly the subject matter of 
the work appealed to him, how far its ramifications 
took him into the whole field of the organization 
of society. He had known some of it from his talk 
with Genevieve but it came out more vividly and 
more comprehensively when the material was pre- 
sented in the board and committee. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
Checkered Shade and Sunshine 


More than two years had gone by since the Securities 
Company had been organized, and still neither friend 
nor foe knew whether it would stand the test of 
legality. In the Supreme Court, it is true, every ef- 
fort was being made to expedite the case but much 
time had been consumed in the lower court. Out- 
wardly the president of the Great Northern and the 
impugned holding company was pursuing his usual 
restless, active course. Only those who were near him 
knew, as Lucien did, how much the suspense was 
wearing on him and how much the desire of his 
whole being was fixed upon a favorable ruling. 

At last there came an intimation that a decision was 
probable in March. The president had gone to New 
York and apparently remained there to be ready to 
take up the situation with Morgan and with Harri- 
man as soon as the court’s finding was known. Then 
on March 14 the news broke. Lucien learned it from 
the telegram received by Mr. Grover. 

The court held against the Securities Company and 
sustained the action of the lower court which had en- 
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joined the company from voting stock, acquiring ad- 
ditional stock, paying dividends or exercising cor- 
porate control. The great financial plan of the em- 
pire-builder for insuring railroad harmony in the 
Northwest was shattered. Lucien’s first thought after 
the immediate shock of disappointment was of won- 
der as to how the chief had taken it. Would he main- 
tain his customary cheer or would he for once bend 
under the blow? If the first, then it would indeed be 
a striking testimony to the greatness of character that 
had been indicated on other occasions. 

The newspapers carried the full text of the de- 
cision and much material about the circumstances 
surrounding it. Although curious about the exact 
language used by the justices, Lucien skipped through 
the article until he came to a New York interview 
with Hill and others financially interested in the 
company. It had the characteristic tinge of Hill’s 
irony. 

“YT have not yet read the complete decision,” he 
was quoted as saying, “but I wish to say that the 
three roads are still there, and there they will re- 
main, despite the learned jurists of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The properties are as 
good as ever, and they will continue to make money 
for their stockholders.” Lucien’s guess was that the 
chief had been true to his code and had faced the 
blow with serenity. 

There were two dissenting opinions, one concurred 
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in by three justices, the other by Justice Holmes. 
Both repudiated the doctrine of “constructive wrong- 
doing.” Justice Holmes was especially caustic. “If 
such a remote result of the exercise to an ordinary 
extent of property and personal freedom,” he said, 
“is enough to make the exercise unlawful, there is 
hardly any transaction concerning commerce between 
the states that may not be made a crime by the find- 
ing of jury or court. The personal ascendancy of one 
man may be such that it will give his advice the effect 
of a command, if he own but a single share in each 
road. The tendency of his presence in the stockhold- 
ers? meeting may be certain to prevent competition, 
and thus his advice, if not his mere existence, become 
a crime.” And again, in touching on the intent of 
the Sherman Act: “If that were its intent, I should 
regard calling such a law a regulation of commerce 
as a mere pretence. It would be an attempt to re- 
construct society. I am not concerned with the wis- 
dom of such an attempt, but I believe that Congress 
was not entrusted by the Constitution with the power 
of making it, and I am deeply persuaded that it 
has not tried.” 

Reading over the opinions, Lucien soon came to 
the conclusion that although the outcome had been 
unfavorable, the closeness of the vote and the stir- 
ring language of the dissenting justices amounted to 
a vindication for his chief. If the application of the 
Sherman Act to the situation was so doubtful as to 
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cause such a hopeless difference of opinion among 
nine legal experts, how could anyone blame a man 
of affairs for having launched the company in the 
full confidence that it was entirely legal? The at- 
torney continued to watch for newspaper interviews 
which might indicate how Hill was responding to 
the emergency. A rumor was carried by the papers 
to the effect that a method of circumventing the 
decision was being contemplated which involved in- 
corporating a new Securities Company in Canada. 
This drew out the only additional public comment 
that Hill made. 

“We have as much notion,” he said, “of incorpo- 
rating a company in Mars or the moon as in Canada. 
We intend to conform to the law.” 

Another expression which sounded typical. It was 
not until some weeks afterward that Lucien heard 
indirectly information which confirmed the guess he 
had made as to the chief’s bearing under the news. 
He had maintained his cheerfulness of mind even 
when those about him were discouraged and disposed 
to give way to bitterness. “We must all bow to the 
law of the land,” he had said. Then he had followed 
his practice of refusing to allow his teeming energies 
to be wasted on futilities or to be pent up. He had 
turned to a plan of dissolution for the holding com- 
pany and to other activities. 

The Securities Company was one of the com- 
paratively few matters on which Lucien and Moul- 
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ton disagreed. Lucien had expressed to his friend his 
surprise and disappointment over the Supreme 
Court’s action. 

“T really expected better of them,” he said. “The 
dangers of the doctrine that mere possession of 
power warrants a presumption that it will be misused 
seemed so obvious to me that I didn’t see how they 
could adopt it.” 

“It’s when things seem most obvious to you that 
you want to look out for a surprise from the court,” 
Moulton averred. “For my own part I can’t sup- 
press a feeling of pleasure that our officials have 
gumption enough to go after a big combination like 
that and our courts to back them up. The scheme may 
have been a good way to run a railroad, but wealth 
and power must be curbed somewhere.” 

“Oh, come now, Fred,” Lucien protested. “Isn’t 
that a prejudiced viewpoint to take? If you and the 
rest of them want to curb wealth why don’t you start 
in on some of the big industrials with their huge 
amounts of watered stock? Why pick on the one man 
in the country who has been conspicuous for sound 
financiering and an honest effort to give the public 
the benefit of cheapened service?” 

Moulton admitted that the attack at least had be- 
gun at the wrong point. It was many years before 
Lucien was to see a complete reversal of the public 
viewpoint on this subject; it came with the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920, when provision was made for 
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the unification or consolidation of railways, with the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
where a showing of public benefit could be made. 

The dissolution of the Securities Company did not 
mean a rest from litigation for the Great Northern’s 
head. Within a few weeks after the decision the ques- 
tion of how to divide the assets of the company was 
taken into court by the Union Pacific interests. Hill 
had proposed a plan for pro rata distribution. After 
first consenting the Harriman group had conceived it 
to be to their advantage to demand the return of the 
stock originally turned over. The pro rata plan would 
give each holder $39.27 stock of Northern Pacific 
and $30.17 of Great Northern for each share in the 
Securities Company. It was evident that such a dis- 
tribution would not leave the Union Pacific group 
in as good a position for renewing an attempt to con- 
trol Northern Pacific. So the whole matter, Lucien 
thought, would have to be dragged through the 
courts. The great railroad genius of the country was 
to be compelled to fritter away his time defending 
his property instead of having free scope for con- 
structive advances. 

The prolonged absences of his chief in the East 
brought home to Lucien how much he had been en- 
joying the contacts with him which had marked the 
recent years. He began to realize how many ideas he 
had received in these interviews, what a glow of 
stimulation there had been in the interchange of 
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thoughts with such a personality, and what a broad- 
ening of interests had unconsciously come to him. 
Even some of his distaste for figures and mere math- 
ematical detail had disappeared when he found them 
clothed with human meanings, telling stories of hap- 
piness or unhappiness for men, women, and children. 
He looked forward to the day when the president 
could spend more time in the Northwest and could 
resume those researches in conservation and the 
larger economic questions which had come to be the 
strongest bond between them. 

Meanwhile there was service to be given to the 
Charities. Lucien found this took him so far afield 
that presently he was accepting places on the unem- 
ployment committee and the housing committee of 
the Association of Commerce. Each of these steps 
gave him a wider range of acquaintance and novel 
insights into the living, breathing world. He began 
to feel that he had found the way to supplement his 
salary-earning hours so as to give more point to 
existence. 

But if this side of his plans was progressing fa- 
vorably and was adding to his prestige with Gene- 
vieve, he had reason for anxiety in other respects. The 
threat that she would have to leave for an indefinite 
period still hung over him. A milder, but still real, 
source of worry was the informality of their relation- 
ship. It was becoming increasingly difficult to keep 
their special interest in each other from the knowl- 
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edge of a rather wide circle. The frequency with 
which they were seen together had made comment 
for a considerable time. They were being made aware 
that they were living in a world which demanded 
formalizing and classifying at the earliest possible 
moment, which viewed every friendship between a 
man and a woman solely from the standpoint of its 
speedily eventuating in a matrimonial alliance, and 
which had an abundance of disparaging tittle-tattle 
for any who did not follow the prescribed course. 
Several times they had had to stand a good deal of 
chaffing and each of them had received sharp thrusts 
about their dilatoriness. 

McKenzie unwittingly was a recent offender. He 
seemed to be ignorant of Lucien’s attentions, but as 
an old acquaintance of the Sinclairs had undertaken 
to tease Genevieve. That evening she mentioned it 
to Lucien. 

“T saw Mr. McKenzie at the bank to-day for the 
first time in months,” she said, “and got a first-class 
teasing. What do you suppose he said? It was, ‘What? 
Not married yet? Not even engaged? What can be 
the matter? You’re not half bad looking!’ I was so 
mad I could hardly be polite, but then he knew 
Father so well I guess he thinks he can say anything 
fore. 

“That was about the size of it,” Lucien answered. 
“You should have told him that a prominent mem- 
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ber of the bar named Ryder was bothering the life 
out of you to marry him. That would at least take 
away the disgrace of being unappropriated.” 

She lapsed into a more serious mood. 

“Sometimes I think I am doing wrong to let you 
devote yourself to me this way,” she said. “It’s so 
many years now, and there’s no more likelihood that 
I can marry you than there was at first. You might 
have found some other girl to care for you if I had 
given you up.” 

“You mustn’t talk that way,” he protested. “These 
have been happy years, haven’t they?” 

“Yes, for me.” 

“And for me, too, so that’s all there is to be said 
about it.” 

She did not try to refute this view, but turned 
to his thought of the happiness that had been theirs 
for so long. 

“Tsn’t it strange that more isn’t said and written 
just about loving itself, the delight of knowing that 
there is some one that one can love?” she asked. 
“The stress always seems to be put on the selfish part 
of it, the joy of winning some one or something, the 
loved person, riches, or station.” 

Not quite following her, he gave a hesitating affir- 
mative. She seemed to be recalling some hidden mem- 
ory. Then she spoke again: 

“T’ve never told you or anyone else what Maria 
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Sanford told me just before I graduated. I was one 
of her favorites, you know. She told me a good many 
things that I am sure she had mentioned only very 
rarely. One of them was that she had fallen deeply 
in love when she was at Swarthmore with a man 
whom she could not marry. It caused her a great 
deal of turmoil of soul but I’m sure from the way 
she spoke about it that the feeling itself was the 
great happiness of her life. That’s one reason why 
Pve thought of our own love the way I have. I 
thought if you really cared as you said you did each 
year would be complete in itself.” 

“T do, and it surely has been,” he declared warmly. 
He grasped now the full import of her idea. 

The summer gave place to autumn and at last 
came the decision that Lucien had been dreading. 
_ Genevieve had reached the conclusion after a lengthy 
investigation that a course of treatment under a spe- 
cialist in Baltimore offered the most hope for her 
mother. She resigned her social service position and 
with her mother prepared to close the house and 
leave the city indefinitely. As a slight palliative the 
fates had allotted that his last evening with her 
could be spent at a dance. He could have thought of 
no better way of ordering it, if the parting had to be. 
Luckily, too, he would not have to be so careful of 
appearances in the number of dances he took with 
her, for it would not be a crowd in which they were 
well known. The sorority to which Genevieve had 
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belonged while at the University was giving a formal 
dance at a Minneapolis hotel. It made just the sort 
of occasion he could have desired. 

The memory of that event was a haunting one 
which served him in good stead during the long 
months that awaited him. Genevieve never appeared 
more beautiful in his eyes. In a dainty frock of light 
blue, she resembled some delicate flower. He arro- 
gated to himself a large proportion of waltzes, and 
saw with especial satisfaction that two of his favor- 
ites, “The Dream of Heaven,” and the “Gypsy Love 
Song,” were on the program. He tried to live each 
dance with her with such an intensity as though years 
of ordinary time were concentrated in those brief 
minutes. He marveled as he had often done before 
at the completeness of a dance, and especially a 
waltz, in gathering into itself and expressing the 
harmony and the beauty and the poignancy of two 
lives intertwined in feeling. Genevieve was the very 
spirit of the rhythm and as he guided her about he 
seemed to be conscious of her alternating moods of 
joy that they were together and sadness over their 
impending separation. ““The Dream of Heaven” went 
by like a veritable glimpse of paradise. Soon nothing 
remained outside of the conventional closing num- 
ber but the exquisite “Gypsy Love Song.” They 
seemed to live every strain of this. He sensed the 
nearness of her beauty, the clinging of her hand 
on his shoulder, the abandonment of herself to his 
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guidance. Even in the midst of the tempest of feel- 
ing produced by the melody and the dance he invol- 
untarily followed the words of the song in his mind. 
As it came to the closing strain, “Can you hear the 
song that tells you all my heart’s true love,” he was 
keenly sensitive of the heightened tenseness of her 
touch. 

He knew now that he would not be desolate when 
she was gone; that melody and those moments of 
pure joy would come back to him at will. 

He saw her the next day at the station under 
the most conventional circumstances. They stood a 
little apart from the mother and exchanged a few 
words. He was so much under the spell of the 
previous evening that he was oblivious to her antipa- 
thies. 

“J hope when you come back that you can be 
mine,” he said. 

“T see I?ll never be able to teach you,” she smiled. 
“Don’t you remember I don’t like to be property?” 

“T did forget,” he said, “but I won’t again. I was 
working to-day on a declaration of trust. Would it 
suit your ideas better to be held in trust than to be 
owned?” 

“That’s still property,” she pointed out, but con- 
ceded: “It sounds better, though. It isn’t like simply 
being owned.” 

“All right. PII try to put it that way next time,” 
he assured her. 
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When the train left he wondered how long they 
were likely to be gone and on how much of a change 
could be expected in Mrs. Sinclair. He thought a 
year would be the shortest time probable, possibly two 
years. Even if the mother’s health were improved he 
realized the prospects that she would forget her 
grudge were not strong. He knew thoroughly healthy 
persons who harbored extremely healthy grudges. 
Some unusual event, some striking demonstration, 
presented the only hope for a successful exorcising 
of such feelings. What would serve in this instance 
baffled him completely. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
Trusteeship 


“NoTHING is so swift as the years,” the many-sided 
Leonardo had written. “He who sows virtue, reaps 
honor. Avoid studies the fruits of which die with 
the worker. Do not believe that you will win happi- 
ness and honor by heaping up riches.” 

Lucien had come across the words in a further 
casual study of the great Italian to extend a little 
the comparison he had made with his patron. They 
fitted in curiously with the program he had adopted 
~ for himself as the final result of Genevieve’s sugges- 
tion. He was not seeking honor, nor was he by any 
means averse to acquiring riches, but had been look- 
ing generally for an adequate expression of himself. 
Elsewhere he found in Leonardo almost a formula- 
tion of his creed of appreciation: “Those who do not 
understand how to appreciate and avail themselves 
of life’s gifts, do not merit them.” He felt that the 
two statements together made a pretty good code. 

But just now he saw no point to the dictum that 
the years were swift. They were uncommonly slow 


for him. Since Genevieve’s departure he had had to 
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fight against a tendency to let time go by in reverie 
and neglect or postpone duties and the active issues 
of existence. He knew it was unwholesome and tried 
to get away from it, but with only partial success. He 
found it easiest to increase his activities on social 
and civic committees, because these were tinged with 
the sentiment of having been associated with her. 
His interest in community affairs received rein- 
forcement when the chief began to spend more time 
in St. Paul, after the final decision in the Securities 
Company case in March, 1905. They resumed the 
discussions that had been so much interrupted and 
Lucien was impressed more than ever before with 
the broad sympathy and generosity of purpose that 
marked his employer’s visions for the future and 
plans for the public good. The details might differ 
from those of the doctrinaires but the motive was the 
same—to work out a concept of human progress. 
Knowing as he did the myriad irritations and business 
cares that beset his chief, Lucien could not but won- 
der that any time or energy was found for attention 
to the ultimate good of the mass of humanity. He 
could only adopt and enlarge the theory hinted at by 
Prexy Northrop, that the mysterious power which 
gave the empire-builder his remarkable prescience 
was incessantly and relentlessly driving him on to 
realize plans that were necessary in the unfolding of 
the future. Certainly they had no relation to the 
man’s own comfort and satisfaction. These would be 
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subserved better by a curtailment of activities and 
an enlargement of time devoted to personal enjoy- 
ment. But the need for expression in the other man- 
ner was so great that it always dominated and trans- 
muted his appreciative side to one of quick perception 
and delight in making actualities of dreams. 

The outcome of the second Securities Company 
litigation had been more agreeable. The Supreme 
Court gave a unanimous decision upholding the 
scheme for distributing the assets of the company 
which had been proposed by Hill. The long struggle 
which began with the purchase of the Burlington 
was ended and the stockholders who had followed 
the leadership of the Great Northern’s head during 
these troublous times had learned his value so thor- 
oughly, Lucien concluded, that it was not likely their 
ranks could be broken. 

But if one set of difficulties had been cleared out 
of the way, others had begun. The closer regulation 
of rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
become a fact, and in addition every state legislature 
seemed to have adopted as its hobby the prescribing 
of rates within state boundaries and the regulation 
and harassment of the railroads in every conceivable 
manner. Railroad presidents spent much of their time 
testifying before legislative committees. They went 
through days of solemn questioning on the most in- 
timate details of their affairs. A favorite victim for 
this sort of thing, although one who frequently 
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proved a Tartar, was the head of the Great North- 
ern. 

The condition of the Oriental trade was a special 
cause of distress to him. To Lucien in particular he 
frequently voiced his disappointment with the turn 
of affairs when it became evident that the tightness 
of Federal regulation was checking the growth of the 
trade. 

“The situation,” he would say, “is nothing short 
of momentous. Control of the Pacific touches the 
country’s future and unites our fortunes with those 
of the other nations that live upon its shores. Yet here 
we are with a law that is practically a prohibition 
on any change of rates that will help to get business. 
The railroads and the steamship companies each need 
to bear their proportion of the sacrifice in rates to 
get the Oriental business. Now we can’t make a 
change in a rate without thirty days’ notice or with- 
out getting a special order from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The representatives of European 
steamship lines are on the ground with their govern- 
ments backing them and with authority to underbid. 
We are hopelessly out of the competition. It will 
soon be a dismal tale of lost opportunity.” 

In the midst of everything he thought and studied 
more and more the great question of conservation of 
natural resources, preparing for a suitable occasion 
when he could sound a clarion call to the nation. In 
this Lucien had become an ardent follower and 
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sought to give all the help he could by research on 
special phases and by random suggestions. His assist- 
ance was welcomed by the chief and served to multi- 
ply the contacts between them. 

As from time to time he saw drafts of the pro- 
posed address the younger man felt sure the initial 
speech of the movement would be one of power and 
sincerity. The very opening sentence set the tone. 
“The highest conception of a nation is that of a 
trustee for posterity,” Hill had written. And else- 
where: “No nation in history was ever confronted | 
with a sterner question than this certain prospect sets 
before us. What are we to do with our brother, whose 
keeper we are? How are we to provide our own chil- 
dren with shelter and their daily bread?” 

One day Lucien found he had been writing about 
the Northwest, stressing the point that it should be 
foremost in nie program of conservation. His sum- 
marizing paragraph read: 


Nowhere else can be found more energy or more cour- 
age to join with great issues. The event will come not 
through mere boasting or through the accretion of wealth 
and the magnification of industries, but as all the works of 
science and all the revelations of natural law have been 
identified with our common life, by infinite patience, infinite 
study of facts as they are, infinite search for the right 
adaptation of means to ends, infinite devotion to the glory 
and perpetuity of our institutions, and infinite love for man 
as he should and yet may be. 
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The words revealed so many things about the soul 
of the empire-builder that they made an especial im- 
press upon Lucien. Here was a loyal confidence in 
the region with which the man had identified his life. 
It was easy to see that his mind went back to the 
great accomplishments of the past, and in the present 
selected out the thousands high and low who believed 
in him and were proud of his friendship. His at- 
tachment was so great as to defy the “sappers and 
miners” of recent days. Here, too, was the heart of 
the conservation method. Here was the very spirit 
of civic service, the eventual game that catches up 
every large-minded man. It came to Lucien that per- 
haps the true empire that Hill was building was not 
the material one that he was given credit for, but 
like the Templars of old and their temple he was 
engaged upon an intangible spiritual structure as 
well. 

He said merely: 

“T like that. Is it to be a part of the big conserva- 
tion address?” 

“No,” Hill answered. “I think I shall use it in a 
separate thing about the Northwest alone. Did you 
know that the date is set for the conservation talk?” 

“No. When is it to be?” 

“In September at the State Fair. It should be a 
good occasion for it.” 

“Tt will be splendid..It’s just the place. You will 
reach thousands.” 
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“T think it will turn out all right. Meantime there 
are still plenty of facts to be gathered together be- 
fore I have all the material I need.” 

It was June of 1906. Moulton had an appoint- 
ment with Lucien at five o’clock that afternoon and 
as the two walked up the street .from the Great 
Northern building they saw Hill drive away in his 
carriage to go-to his North Oaks farm. 

“It’s funny, isn’t it, for such a progressive 
man, that your boss doesn’t take to using one of 
those fancy imported automobiles,” remarked Moul- 
ton. “The other wealthy men of the city are do- 
ing it.” 

“T hadn’t thought about it,” Lucien answered, 
“but if you put it in that way it is strange. I don’t 
think he’s getting conservative as he gets old; it’s 
just that he’s so fond of fine horses he would hate 
to give them up.” 

He took dinner with the Moultons but returned 
home early so as to have plenty of time to put in 
framing a letter to Genevieve. “Words,” he thought, 
“what wretched servants they are. Most of them like 
the nickels and dimes and quarters that circulate, so 
rubbed and worn off they no longer have meaning.” 
He found it difficult to express emotion in a letter, 
something which practice did not improve but rather 
hindered. His only consolation was in the feeling 
that Genevieve would remember his spoken words 
of other days and that her intuitive understanding 
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would carry to her the real content of the thoughts 
he tried to set down with pen and ink. 

By contrast he found her letters to him wonder- 
fully expressive. The quality did not seem to per- 
tain to any outright avowals but to the implications 
and to the surprising faithfulness with which her 
style reflected her personality. Her very handwrit- 
ing came to be a fetish to him, capable of inciting.all 
the sentiment that her presence would. 

He had seen her only once since her departure, 
when he made a brief trip to the East. The meeting 
at Baltimore went by as swiftly as a dream. One ele- 
ment only made the outlook brighter. Mrs. Sinclair 
was undoubtedly greatly improved. Genevieve felt 
there was hope that during the coming year they 
could return to St. Paul and she would no longer 
need to feel she was caretaker for an invalid. Whether 
all difficulties could be surmounted it was too early 
to tell. But Lucien was in a happier mood than for 
a long time. 

For the return home from Chicago he took the day 
train. As it reached the Mississippi River and fol- 
lowed it north he thought he could understand a lit- 
tle of his chief’s feeling for the stream and for St. 
Paul and the Northwest. The river was like an old 
friend that met one a long way from home and bore 
one company the rest of the journey. The whole trip 
from Chicago seemed like a constant climbing higher 
and higher to reach a great plateau where were pure 
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air and sparkling sunshine. And at journey’s end, 
the very beginning of the plateau, was good old St. 
Paul, sprawling without plan, at the same.time.quaint 
and modern, friendly and human as only a mellowed 
pioneer city can be. He felt rise within him an un- 
reasoning faith that here he would yet realize his 
best ideals. 

September came and the great address on conserva- 
tion was delivered. It was a success beyond expecta- 
tions. The biggest newspapers of the country printed 
it, statesmen and scientists took up its ideas, and 
everyone recognized that a movement of tremendous 
importance had been set in force. Lucien saw very 
quickly his patron’s succeeding years were going to 
be taken up largely with work upon the intangible 
empire. 

Shortly afterward the attorney had another aspect 
of the trustee idea presented. The time had come for 
action in regard to the iron ore lands in northeastern 
Minnesota that had been in the custody of the Lake 
Superior Co. since 1899. Little by little additions had 
been made to them from the profits of the company 
and the development operations had shown them to 
be very valuable. A recent estimate had been to the 
effect that there were 500,000,000 tons of ore in the 
lands. It seemed more feasible to develop them 
through a lease than directly, and an advantageous 
contract was accordingly negotiated with the United 
States Steel Corporation. 
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The project had already been a remunerative one 
to the Great Northern shareholders, for the railroad 
received fifty-five cents a ton on all the ore carried, 
and the tonnage had increased from about 800,000 
tons a year to 6,000,000 tons, the largest single item 
on the whole system. Now the ore lands were to be 
given to the shareholders outright. Lucien had re- 
alized at the time the Lake Superior Co. was formed 
that such was the ultimate disposition Hill intended 
to make, but the magnitude of it was more evident 
now and the fine sensibility that dictated it stood 
out more clearly. He still could see no reason in law 
or morals why the immense values in the ore prop- 
erty should not have been added to the Hill fortune. 

Instead, the new plan called for placing them in a 
trusteeship which should have 1,500,000 shares, the 
same number as there were of Great Northern stock, 
and then distributing the certificates share for share 
to the stockholders of the Great Northern Railway 
of record December 6, 1906. Lucien had most of the 
work to do on the trust agreement. It called into 
play one of the oddities of the law. The trust could 
run during the life or lives of any designated per- 
son or persons in being and twenty-one years there- 
after. To secure the greatest possible term for the 
trust they inserted the names of a large number of 
very young children so as to be certain to get at least 
one who would live to great age. 

After the certificates were issued and the world be- 
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gan to buzz about the incomprehensible deed Hill 
exchanged a few words with Lucien one day. A ref- 
erence was made to the ore gift. 

“A great many people seem to be unable to realize 
that a man could hand over an immense property of 
that kind,” the chief remarked. “Well, I did it. It 
hadn’t the value back in 1899 that it has now, but 
I am glad it was put in that way, and if it had been 
twice as valuable I should have the same feeling.” 
That was the only comment he made at the time but 
Lucien recalled his earlier explanation of his feeling 
about transactions on behalf of the railroad. He 
thought it the very refinement of trusteeship. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
Another Declaration of Trust 


Tue president’s princely honorarium to his share- 
holders would in the course of years mount up to 
tens of millions, Lucien reflected. He himself was 
one of the beneficiaries, for he had invested a part 
of his savings in the company’s stock. His mother 
was another, and Mrs. Sinclair still another, to a 
greater extent than either of them. He wondered 
again at the strange notion that had led Sinclair to 
invest in Great Northern for the satisfaction of hav- 
ing Jim Hill make money for him, when he had 
such a poor personal opinion of the man. It was ap- 
parent that even then the lesser railroad man must 
have felt that Hill would be true to the interests of 
his stockholders. 

Lucien had seen enough in the courtroom to know 
thoroughly how conflicting the reports of different 
witnesses could be and yet how entirely honest they 
might be in their recitals. Each person’s mind did so 
much interpreting of everything presented to it by 
the eye and ear that there was nothing surprising in 
the wide variety of recollections produced later. 

367 
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As Lucien recalled Sinclair he had seemed to be 
absolutely sincere and frank. 

It was now the January following the distribution 
of the trust certificates. He had assembled some data 
for a legislative hearing and growing tired over it 
had allowed his mind to stray from the task to rumi- 
nate over his own affairs. 

If Genevieve would only return to St. Paul life 
would seem much brighter, he felt. He was finding 
the combination of his work and his outside activ- 
ities to be quite agreeable. But the ideal thing would 
be for Genevieve to return and say there were no 
longer any reasons why their lives should not be 
united. He wondered whether Mrs. Sinclair’s im- 
provement in health would decrease very much her 
rancor toward his chief, or render her more suscep- 
tible to persuasion that, in any event, he would be a 
_ desirable son-in-law. He thought an urgent letter 
to Genevieve might induce her to plan the return 
for as early as April. The winter would then be over, 
and he could see no advantage in their waiting until 
summer. He pushed aside the data for the legislative 
committee and took out some letter paper. 

As Lucien was about to start his letter the stenog- 
rapher brought in the late mail. On top of the busi- 
ness letters was an unopened envelope marked “Per- 
sonal” in Genevieve’s familiar handwriting. As he 
read the opening paragraph he stopped to make sure 
that he grasped the meaning. He read it a second 
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time and the wild feeling of exhilaration that surged 
over him kept him for some minutes from complet- 
ing the reading of the letter. At last he came back 
to it and finished it. The arresting part of it was this: 

“What would be the best news in the world for 
you right now? I don’t really know but I can tell 
you some that seems good to me. I oughtn’t to tell it 
to you too suddenly, because there are persons who 
don’t stand a shock very well and I don’t know 
whether red-headed ones are in that class or not. But 
to be brief, and not to tease, or take up a lot of a 
corporation attorney’s time, it’s just this: Mother 
has changed her opinion about Mr. Hill. There! 
Was that startling? It was for me. She couldn’t un- 
derstand how she happened to get those certificates 
for the iron ore trust, and when she finally read the 
story that it was really a gift from Mr. Hill to the 
stockholders of the Great Northern it was too much 
for the old feud spirit. 

“She said to me: ‘I can’t account for it. I always 
thought he’d grab anything he could get. He can’t 
be the sort of man we’ve always thought him to be if 
he can hand over a fortune like this.? The other day 
she actually said that when she got back to St. Paul 
she’d like to call at the office and thank him for the 
gift. I nearly fainted. Mother has always been so 
set about that old trouble but the proof as to Mr. 
Hill’s real character was too strong. She has a very 
assertive conscience, much more so than you'll find 
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her daughter has, so her first impulse is to admit it 
when she has been wrong. I think we can be sure that 
the ghost of that old feud is laid for good.” 

After such a promising beginning Genevieve pro- 
ceeded to apply a cooling lotion in the rest of the let- 
ter by assuring him that it was quite impossible for 
them to come back to St. Paul before summer. Her 
mother was in reasonably good health, she admitted, 
but indicated that the doctor felt his supervision 
should be continued for at least five months. This 
rather took the edge off Lucien’s enthusiasm. What 
he wanted most immediately was to have Genevieve 
back where he could see her and talk to her. Still the 
news certainly cleared the future for him and as he 
realized the change that had been wrought his de- 
sire to exult again became uppermost. He decided 
that he would go ahead with his letter and make it a 
plea for an earlier return. He penned it more rapidly 
and more vigorously than he had ever composed a 
brief. He could not impugn the learned physician di- 
rectly but he more than half intimated that by all 
principles of law and equity any distrust of St. Paul 
ought to be required to be established beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. He felt wildly content with the uni- 
verse when he had mailed the letter. 

The next day he worried and fumbled over the in- 
formation to be assembled in the argument to be 
made in connection with the pending rate regulation 
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bill. The figures seemed to be astonishingly meaning- 
less and the legal points perversely elusive. 

The middle of the afternoon found him making a 
desperate attempt to rally his forces for a final on- 
slaught on the problem. He was suddenly conscious 
of someone behind him. 

“?Tis I, Hamlet the Dane!” A voice gave way to 
tinkling laughter. He sprang up and faced Gene- 
vieve, the black hair and animated features, the 
clear, wide-open eyes of the fancy image that had 
haunted him these many months. He took her in his 
arms. When he recovered his wits he asked: 

“When did you get in? How many shocks do you 
think I can stand?” 

“This morning, and I thought if you survived the 
letter you could surely stand the second shock. Do 
you always ask two questions at a time?” 

“Not always, only when I have to make up for 
lost time. Did your mother come with you and what 
about the doctor’s advice to wait until summer?” 

“The doctor’s advice was greatly exaggerated, I 
fear,” she admitted. “But of course if you want it 
followed strictly we can go back to Baltimore.” 

“Not if I have to go into court for a restraining or- 
der to stop it,” he asserted. “You are going to stay 
here and complete a legal transaction with me. 
There’s been an offer and acceptance.” 

“T don’t seem to recall the terms of the offer,” she 
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said mischievously. “I believe it differed from the 
usual form, didn’t it?” 

“Correct,” he answered. “There was to be no own- 
ership, but a declaration of trust. I am to have the 
beneficial interest in a certain opinionated young lady 
who thinks she may take a job as a social worker any 
time she feels like it, and she is to have the beneficial 
interest in this rather unpromising and limited mem- 
ber of the railroad legal staff. Does that sound all 
right to you?” 

“Tt does,” she assured him. “Of course you are 
aware that the Sinclairs always have an elaborate 
church wedding, but I shall hold you to this as an 
ante-nuptial agreement.” 

“So that’s the upshot of it,” he said in mock pro- 
test. “I get tied up by two agreements. I suspect the 
ownership will be exercised by you under the old- 
fashioned contract and I will be the one that’s held 
to the trust agreement. Well, it’s better than having 
you away in Baltimore.” 

“1’m glad you still see some advantages in it,” she 
returned. “I was beginning to be afraid you’d go back 
on your threat to get out a restraining order.” 

“No, it’s all agreed except for the notarial seal,” 
he said, and proceeded to impress a seal that, if un- 
recognizable to a notary, is older than the law. 
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